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Female head from a composite statuette. Egypt, 
Amarna period (about 1370-1358 B.C.). Height 
2"%%e inches (6.5 cm). The Brooklyn Museum. The 
head is discussed on page 26. 
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WITH DEEPEST SORROW WE RECORD THE 
DEATH ON JANUARY 17, 1960 OF 
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PRESIDENT SINCE 1951 OF 
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Fic. 1. Shawabti of Ken-amun. Egypt, 1436-1411 B.C. 
Cairo Museum. 
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GLASS SCULPTURE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


Joun D. Cooney 


HROUGHOUT antiquity sculptures in 

solid glass were very exceptional. Even 

in the Roman Empire with the great 
expansion of the glass industry made possible 
by the discovery of the blow-pipe, glass sculp- 
ture of this type remained very rare. The reason 
is obvious enough. Glass is or certainly was, an 
unsuitable medium for sculpture. It is very 
hard, brittle and intractable and so liable to 
damage when on the verge of completion that 
the great effort necessary to produce it was 
usually spent on a semi-precious stone of equal 
hardness and richness of color. 

Despite these serious drawbacks a few ad- 
venturous craftsmen in ancient centers of glass 
making did undertake to make sculptures. The 
number of them that has come down to us is 
very small and it is a safe inference that they 
were luxury products and consequently excep- 
tional even in their day. This article is a study 
of glass sculpture in the round made in Dynas- 
tic and Ptolemaic Egypt, or from about 1500 


B.C. to about the close of the first century B.C. — 


It does not deal with relief sculpture in glass, 
an important group in Egypt, nor does it con- 
sider, except in passing, the vast field of beads 
and amulets. In the study of this subject almost 
all collections of western Europe, the German 
only excepted, have been visited, as well as the 
collections in Egypt and America and it seems 
unlikely that many specimens of consequence 
have been overlooked. The careful study of the 


glass collections in Egypt was possible thanks 
to a generous Fulbright Research Grant in 
1952-53. With perhaps only one exception (an 
object in Durham, England) I have not only 
seen every piece discussed here but I have han- 
dled and examined them in detail. The total 
number of specimens involved is surprisingly 
small, seemingly less than fifty, and several 
large and important collections do not contain 
a single specimen, a scarcity that explains the 
occasional statement that glass sculpture was 
unknown in ancient Egypt. 

The Egyptians were very slow in developing 
their infant glass industry. According to our 
present information they appear to have been 
the discoverers of glass somewhere around the 
year 1500 B.C. though there remains the sus- 
picion — it is no more than that — that North 
Syria may have preceded them in that field, a 
belief that can be supported only by future 
excavations. The scattered examples of glass 
claimed for Egypt prior to Dynasty XVIII fall, 
in my opinion, into two classes, either they are 
misdated, actually belonging to a period much 
later than the New Kingdom or, if indeed of 
glass and of early date they are invariably com- 
positions intended as faience but ones which 
turned completely vitreous when they were 
overfired. The question is, in any case, aca- 
demic here for no specimen which could con- 
ceivably be included under sculpture is repre- 
sented in this much discussed group. 
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Fic. 2. Detail of shawabti of Ken-amun. Cairo 
Museum. 


1. SCULPTURE IN REAL GLASS IN THE 
NEW KINGDOM 


(a) Shawabtis 


Appropriately enough the earliest datable ex- 
ample of glass sculpture in Egypt—in the world 
for that matter—falls within the first great peri- 
od of glass making in Dynasty XVIII, the reign 
of Amenhotep II (1436-1411 B.C.). It is a splen- 
did shawabti (Figs. 1-2) (a mummiform figurine 
intended as a servant in the next world) 15 
inches (38.0 cm) high in opaque, turquoise blue 
glass with one column of incised inscription 
down the center and five additional lines 
around the body (Figs. 1, 2). It is No. 5319 of 
the Cairo collection and was first known in the 
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collection of the Austrian consul, Huber, short- 
ly after the middle of the 19th century. The 
inscription identifies the sculpture as the prop- 
erty of Ken-amun, famous in his day as the first 
steward of Amenhotep II and still famous for 
the beauty and importance of his painted tomb 
at Thebes. Huber left no notations on the 
provenance of his objects but it has always 
been assumed that this shawabti was found in 
the tomb of Ken-amun. 

Glass shawabtis are of the greatest rarity — 
I have been able to trace only three — but an- 
other specimen must be considered with Ken- 
amun’s for they possess a remarkable similarity. 
The second example (Figs. 3, 4) is also in Cairo, 
No. 34405 of that collection and was excavated 
by Petrie at Abydos in a small mound near the 
royal tombs of the Archaic Period.? The 
medium is again light blue opaque glass of 
an exceptionally beautiful shade and of fine 
quality. It is, however, much smaller than the 
first example, being only 6% inches (17.5 cm) 
high but it has a sumptuousness lacking in the 
more sensitive handling of Ken-amun’s figure. 
The face, wig and ears are overlaid with heavy 
gold leaf as are the central column and the four 
cross bands. The column bears an inscription 
while the cross bands are uninscribed. The 
combined effect of the subtle color and the 
brilliant gold is that of a piece of jewelry. 


1. The bibliography is given in N. de G. Davies, The 
Tomb of Ken-amun at Thebes, New York, 1930, p. 9, 
in particular footnote 4 (with incorrect Cairo accession 
No.) and Pl. LXIX (2). 


2. An account of the finding of this piece is in W. M. 
F. Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, Pt. I, 
London, 1900, p. 33. It was first illustrated in D. Ran- 
dall-Maciver and A. C. Mace, El Amrah and Abydos, 
London, 1902, Pl. XXXIX. In P. E. Newberry, Funerary 
Statuettes and Model Sarcophagi, Cairo, 1937, I, Pt. 2, 
this shawabti is listed under 48329, strangely without 
provenance and is assigned to the “Middle XVIIIth 
Dynasty” while under 48503 of the same publication 
shawabti implements from the same tomb are said to 
be from Abydos and are assigned to the reign of Amen- 
hotep III. See also footnote 4 below. 
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The inscription again enables us to date this 
shawabti with precision, this time to the reign 
of Tuthmosis IV (1411-13897 B.C.), the son and 
immediate successor of Amenhotep II. The 
shawabti was made for “the God’s Father, 
Heka-reshu.” He was a tutor in the royal house- 
hold, one high in the royal favor and well- 
known from several monuments and inscrip- 
tions. Curiously, his tomb has never been dis- 
covered but that of his son is known and Heka- 
reshu is mentioned in it. 

Technically both these shawabtis are typical 
of all Egyptian sculptures in glass. They were 
moulded though in what type of mould is far 
from evident as not a single glass mould is 
known to survive from Egypt. They were cast 


Fic. 3. Shawabti of Heka-reshu. Cairo Museum. 


solid and I do not know a single exception to 
this process in the entire range of Egyptian 
objects in this medium. To what extent the 
faces and details of the hands and ears were 
actually formed in the mould is no longer evi- 
dent but it is certain that they were extensively 
reworked after moulding. Under magnification 
both faces and hands of these sculptures show 
numerous abrasion marks, the inevitable resi- 
due of efforts to improve on the moulded prod- 
uct. The inscriptions likewise were added after 
removal of the sculpture from the mould and, 
considering the intractability of the medium, 
they were remarkably well done. Some of the 
signs display a certain angularity inevitable 
when the probable process is considered. There 





Fic. 4. Back of shawabti. Cairo Museum. 
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is not the slightest evidence that the wheel was 
known or used to finish details of these sculp- 
tures. An examination of the inscriptions sug- 
gests that they were made by means of a small 
chisel or straight edged tool which was tapped 
with a hammer. Some slight pumicing would 
have been necessary and possible to fill in 
curved details of individual letters. Indeed, the 
entire figure must have been pumiced soon 
after removal from the mould to remove slight 
irregularities and to furnish a uniformly matt 
surface. 

That among the thousands of shawabtis sur- 
viving from Dynasty XVIII only two are known 
in glass is a curious fact and a silent commen- 
tary on the position that glass held in ancient 
Egypt.* Heka-reshu’s shawabti was found by 
Petrie, not in the man’s tomb, but as one of an 
isolated group of similar pieces buried near a 
revered site in the holy city of Abydos. Usually 
shawabtis were an essential part of the funerary 
equipment placed in the tomb but in the New 
Kingdom at least, one exception was made by 
which the deceased might benefit from the 
sanctity of the city of Osiris. To this city, in 
fact or in theory, every Egyptian voyaged after 
death there to complete certain sacred cere- 
monies. Services must have been in continual 
progress and this combined with the great 
sanctity of the city made the potential benefits 
for a deceased person very great indeed. The 
desire to have some degree of representation 
in all these religious and magical activities must 
have been the motive for placing shawabtis at 
so great a distance from the tomb, the dwelling 
place of eternity. Petrie’s find of the shawabtis 
of Heka-reshu is of particular interest for us. 
There were three of them plus some related 


3. I have not included still another glass shawabti, 
No. 67919 of the Cairo collection. It is 4%” (11.2 cm.) 
high and is made of dark purple-blue glass. It is with- 
out inscription and is entirely conventional but for an 
incised necklace. It was a gift of King Fuad I and is not 
on exhibition. I feel too uncertain of the authenticity of 
this piece to include it in the survey. 
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implements. One, as we know, was of glass, 
another was of ebony and the third was of crys- 
talline limestone, a material that approaches 
marble in appearance. The limestone shawabti 
was inscribed for its owner “as a favor of the 
king for....” The inscription on the ebony 
shawabti is nowhere recorded nor have I ever 
been able to locate the object in Cairo. At all 
events one shawabti of Heka-reshu is inscribed 
as a royal gift as is still another of the same man 
now in Brooklyn‘ and probably coming from 
the same find of Petrie. 

All this evidence is strongly suggestive that 
both glass shawabtis were royal gifts to these 
favorites of the king and thus were made in the 
royal workshops. We have no knowledge at all 
of the circumstances of the glass industry dur- 
ing the reigns of Amenhotep II and Tuthmosis 
IV, not even a factory site is known. It is, how- 
ever, a safe inference that at least one factory 
was located at Thebes where the royal work- 
shops were long since established for the pro- 
duction of funerary equipment. From some 
royal Theban factory these two shawabtis must 
have come. Indeed, it is very unlikely that any 
but a royal shop would have been capable of 
producing such work at this date. Beyond that, 
there is some reason to suspect that glass pro- 
duction was a royal monopoly during the major 
part of Dynasty XVIII. It is curious that no 
royal shawabti in glass is known. Even in the 
extensive funerary equipment of the famous 
Tutankhamon while there is a large and splen- 
did selection of shawabtis and some particu- 
larly fine ones of faience, there is not a single 
glass example. 

Only one other glass shawabti can be quoted 
and that a very minor example.* It also is 


4. Published in Five Years of Collecting Egyptian 
Art, The Brooklyn Museum, 1956, No. 8 and Pl. 18. 
The references given there leave no doubt that these 
shawabtis belong to the reign of Tuthmosis IV. 

5. P. E. New , op. cit., No. 48497 and Pl. XXI. 


The stela behind the shawabti is not, as Newberry 
states, stucco but black steatite. 
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in Cairo and bears the No. 5797 having been 
found at Sakkara, presumably by the great 
Mariette, just a century ago in December, 1859. 
No other circumstance of its discovery is re- 
corded but it can be assumed with certainty 
that it was found in a tomb. This sculpture is 
in violet-blue glass with matt finish and is small, 
only 3% inches (7.8 cm) in height, and of rather 
poor workmanship. The inscription gives only 
the owner's name, Men, without titles or other 
suggestion of date. Newberry, who catalogued 
the Cairo shawabtis, placed this specimen in 
Dynasty XX. Perhaps the basis of his dating 
was an old label still pasted on the back of the 
sculpture reading “XX Dyn.” In the absence of 
excavation data it is not easy to assign the 
shawabti a definite date. Newberry’s dating is 
certainly acceptable but I believe a date in 
Dynasty XIX is equally possible. A marked 
squatness and heaviness clearly point to a time 
after Dynasty XVIII. One other feature of style 
is important in assigning a date. The shawabti 
has a flat back, that is, it suggests a human 
figure which has been sliced in half across the 
head and shoulders down to the back of the 
feet. The other shawabtis discussed above are 
of the earlier type more or less exactly repro- 
ducing the human figure. The introduction of 
the simpler type with flat back seems to have 
taken place in Dynasty XIX but it certainly 
did not become common until the following 
dynasty when it superseded all other kinds. 
The reason for its popularity is easily ex- 
plained. It was very easy and cheap to produce 
for it could be made in a one-piece, open 
mould. The faience shawabtis, and they com- 
prised almost the entire output of Dynasties 
XX and XXI, were made in terra-cotta moulds 
which have survived in large numbers from 
somewhat later periods. The glass shawabti of 
Men must have been made in the same manner 
and in a similar mould for there appears no 
technical barrier to the use of a terra-cotta 
mould for glass moulding. 

The little sculpture of Men, apparently an 


obscure man, stands alone among glass sculp- 
tures of the later New Kingdom. One wonders 
why he settled on so unusual a medium for his 
servant figurine. It is true that the entire com- 
position of the shawabti is more elaborate than 
is customary, for the glass sculpture is set 
against a small stela of black steatite elaborate- 
ly if poorly inscribed. Other examples of the 
type are known but they are rare. One can 
only conclude from these competent but widely 
scattered examples of glass shawabtis that 
while the Egyptians were obviously capable 
of producing them they did not appeal to 
Egyptian taste. 


(b) Miscellaneous glass sculptures 


Other glass sculptures of the New Kingdom are 
about as rare as glass shawabtis. In this group 
of miscellaneous sculptures the first dated 
specimen is an object from the tomb of Tut- 
ankhamon (1352-1343 B.C.). It is, of course, 
in the Cairo collection where it is No. 60719 
and No. 64 of the Tutankhamon collection 
(Fig. 5). In this sculpture which is 2% inches 
(5.9 cm) high the king is represented squatting 
in a childlike position, his left hand on his knee 
and his right hand at his mouth. He wears the 
Blue Crown, a favorite headgear of the Amarna 
kings, on the back of which is a large suspen- 
sion loop. The material is a purple-blue glass 
in matt finish. This is by far the most compli- 
cated composition which the Egyptians ven- 
tured in glass and it is difficult to see how it 
could have been done by any other than the 
lost wax process — for the manufacture was 
obviously by moulding. Various parts of the 
sculpture show strong traces of tooling or re- 
touching after removal from the mould. But 
one area remains untouched. The front surface 
of the neck directly behind the right hand is 
rough and is clearly in the state in which it 
emerged from the mould. Perhaps the glass did 
not flow well at the area and the craftsman 
probably found it a difficult section to reach 
with his pumicing tools. 
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Fic. 5. Tutankhamon. Cairo Museum. (Photo cour- 
tesy The Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 


A very close, if incomplete, parallel to this 
sculpture exists in the British Museum where it 
is No. 15767 of the Egyptian collection. It, too, 
is of dark purple-blue glass and represents a 
king in precisely the position of the Tutankh- 
amon statuette, both knees raised; the right 
hand was at the mouth but along with the head 
it is now lost. The present height is only % 
inch (2.2 cm). That this object was moulded 
is still evident from air bubbles on the surface. 
The London statuette wears a long pleated 
skirt known only in royal sculptures and of a 
type which is first found on representations of 
Amenhotep III. While it is impossible to assign 
an exact date to this piece there can be no 
doubt that it was made late in Dynasty XVIII. 
Nothing is known of its provenance for it was 
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purchased in 1885, but there is a good chance 
that it, too, represents Tutankhamon. 

As with the shawabtis, it is essential to point 
out that while these sculptures are indeed in 
glass they are only versions of a composition 
well-known and long established in other 
media. In the Tutankhamon collection alone 
the composition of the glass sculpture is dupli- 
cated in at least two other examples in different 
media (Nos. 74 and 80). The composition has a 
very ancient origin being found in private 
sculptures of Dynasties I and II® and in royal 
work in Dynasty VI" though here one suspects 
that but for the accident of preservation we 
would have earlier examples in royal sculpture. 
The meaning of the composition has never been 
satisfactorily explained. It is usually assumed 
to be a representation of the king as the god 
Harpocrates (i.e. Horus as a child) but this is 
far from certain. Indeed this explanation pre- 
sents great difiiculties in the heretical Amarna 
Period (the end of Dynasty XVIII), a time 
when this representation came into great popu- 
larity. In the Amarna Period as in the Tut- 
ankhamon statuette the king invariably wears 
the Blue Crown which is never found in the 
earlier examples. Even in the minor field of 
amulets the composition gained great popu- 
larity late in Dynasty XVIII when it is found 
as details of necklaces and was frequently 
made of carnelian and faience. This popularity 
continued, though on a lesser scale, into the 
reign of Ramesses II in Dynasty XIX. 

The moral of this long digression into one 
composition is to illustrate the isolation of these 
two glass sculptures in the long series of the 
type. Two facts are to be drawn from this evi- 
dence. One is that the Egyptians were not 


6. Zaki Youssef Saad, Royal Excavations at Helwan, 
Cairo, 1951, Pl. XLII and p. 36, a fine archaic specimen 
in ivory. Another and larger specimen in limestone (un- 
published) also of archaic date is No. 58.14.1 of the 
Brooklyn collection. 

7. G. Jéquier, Le Monument Funéraire de Pepi II, 
Cairo, 1940, III, Pl. 49. 
































Fic. 6. Head from a sphinx. British Museum. 
(Photo courtesy Trustees of the British Museum.) 





Fic. 7. Details of the headdress and body of the 
sphinx. British Museum. (Photo courtesy Trustees 
of the British Museum.) 


greatly interested in glass. The other is that, 
perhaps as a result of this lack of interest, the 
Egyptians failed to develop any forms in glass 
which were not copies of established forms in 
other media. The exceptions to this statement 


are so limited that they can, I believe, be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Probably of only slightly earlier date than 
the Tutankhamon statuette and in any case 
certainly of the second half of Dynasty XVIII 
is another British Museum sculpture in glass, 
No. 16374 of that collection (Figs. 6, 7). Again 
we have to deal with a fragment but with a 
fragment of what once was a splendid small- 
scale sculpture. The illustration is inadequate 
but it shows what remains, part of the head and 
shoulders of a king as sphinx with the usual 
nemes headdress. It is made in opaque tur- 
quoise blue glass and is now only 1% inches 
(3.0 cm) high. It wears the usual beard with the 
beard strap indicated by incisions. The work- 
manship is very fine and the face, while con- 
ventionalized, has some individuality. The 
style suggests a date before the reign of 
Amenhotep III, probably about the time of 
Amenhotep II. Nothing is known of the origin 
of this fine fragment which was purchased in 
1869. 

All details of the headdress and face were 
worked by incising after moulding. There is 
exceptionally fine incised detail on the small 
surviving portion of the body. The composition 
of the Egyptian king as sphinx is so conven- 
tional that it is hardly necessary to remark that 
it is well established in Egyptian art from the 
time of Dynasty IV. Examples in faience are 
numerous but the London fragment is the sole 
specimen in glass. 

Two small glass sculptures in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art are of exceptional quali- 
ty. The more conventional is No. 26.7.1147, the 
head of a uraeus serpent, really the front half 
of such a head, which from its peculiar form 
must be considered a sculpture (Fig. 8). It is 
1% inches (4.8 cm) long and is of traditional 
form but from the back side there projects a 
heavy core for the entire length of the uraeus 
which must have been used for inserting it into 
furniture or similar equipment from which the 
uraeus then appeared to be emerging. It was 
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Fic. 8. Uraeus, from Thebes. Metropolitan Muse- 
um. (Photo The Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 


moulded in purple-blue glass with all the ex- 
posed surface glossy while the core was matt. 
It has incised details and the irregularity of 
this cutting again disproves any possibility of 
the use of a wheel. The uraeus can be dated 
with precision as it was found in the tomb of 
Amenhotep III (1397-1360 B.C.) and went to 


Te 


Fic. 9. Fragment with child in a sling. Metropoli- 
tan Museum. (Photo courtesy The Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, Bequest of Theodore M. Davis, 
1915.) 
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the Metropolitan Museum from the Carnarvon 
collection. 

The other Metropolitan sculpture is a charm- 
ing little thing, No. 30.8.164, a figurine of a 
child in a sling astride (presumably) his moth- 
er's hips (Fig. 9). It is but a detail of a much 
larger composition and of the mother only a 
small section of dress below the child survives. 
The medium is again opaque, turquoise blue 
glass and the height is "% inch (2.0 cm). It 
came to the Metropolitan from the Theodore 
M. Davis collection and while nothing is known 
of its provenance it can be assigned a Theban 
origin with reasonable certainty. As it now 
stands there is no doubt that this little object 
falls within the classification of sculpture but 
whether it did when complete is another ques- 
tion for its original appearance is far from 
obvious. 

In the first place the composition of a child 
carried in a sling is infrequent in Egyptian art. 
A very thin line of such compositions can be 
quoted from the Old and Middle Kingdoms 
but in the New Kingdom one must turn to tomb 
painting and relief for a parallel.* So very many 
small sculptures of this later period remain 
unpublished that it is unwise to say the compo- 
sition does not exist in the round but I am not 
familiar with it. It is unlikely that our fragment 
is from a statuette. Indeed the inner surface 
suggests that it is from a vessel of some sort and 
someone has noted on the catalogue card that 
it is perhaps from a bowl. That is improbable 


8. Several ivory statuettes of this composition are 
known from the Archaic Period. A fine example also in 
ivory, probably of the Middle Kingdom, is published in 
W. S. Smith, Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, LII, Dec. 1954, No. 290, p. 86, Figs. 6, 7. Another 
certainly of the Middle Kingdom is in Edinburgh, C. 
Aldred, Middle Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt, Lon- 
don, 1950, No. 30. Numerous examples are also to be 
found in tomb paintings of the New Kingdom. Through 
the kindness of Matthew Heerma van Voss I am in- 
formed that the subject exists in relief sculpture of 
Dynasty XVIII. Apparently there is an unpublished re- 
lief, No. 247 of the State Museum Krdller-Miiller in 


Holland representing a negro woman nursing a child 
carried in a sling. 

















as bowls of this form are otherwise unknown in 
Egyptian art and I have already remarked that 
the Egyptians developed no independent forms 
in glass sculpture; the statement holds as well 
for their production of glass vessels. There is 
a small and imperfectly understood group of 
Egyptian vessels, one hardly knows whether to 
call them bottles or vases, of the New Kingdom 
usually in polished red pottery in the form of 
a seated woman holding a child or small animal 
to which the Metropolitan specimen is proba- 
bly related. Usually the child is held in the 
mother’s lap but in a fragment in Brooklyn (No. 
37.335E) the child is clasped in the mother’s 
arms and this exception permits us to suggest 
the existence of specimens in which the child 
was carried in a sling by the mother.® If this 
reconstruction is correct the fragment is from 
a figure vase. 

The body of the child is treated with far more 
attention and individuality than was customary 
with figures of children in Egyptian art. The 
subject was one only infrequently treated by 
the Egyptian artist and in its exceptional ap- 
pearances scant attention was paid to the 
characteristics peculiar to the subject. In the 
Metropolitan fragment the markedly ovoid 
form of the skull strongly suggests an origin in 
the reign of Amenhotep III or even in the fol- 
lowing Amarna Period, the one era in Egyptian 
art when children were depicted with some 
sympathy. 

The sole sculpture of an animal in glass to 
survive from the New Kingdom is in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London, where it is 
registered under 1050-1901. It is the head of a 
horse (Fig. 10) in opaque, medium orange-red 
glass with barely visible darker streakings of 


9. Months after writing this I came across specimens 
which I once knew and had forgotten. M. A. Murray in 
Historical Studies, London, 1911, Pl. XXIV, Nos. 48, 49 
and p. 44 publishes two figure vases of women each 
with a child in a sling. These children are identical with 
the Metropolitan figure and prove that it is indeed from 
a figure vase, the sole evidence we have for one in glass. 






























Fic. 10. Horse. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
(Crown Copyright.) 


the same color. The height is only 1 inch (2.5 
cm) and as the base of the neck is rough it is 
possible that the head is from a complete statu- 
ette of a standing horse; but as bases were occa- 
sionally left in the rough state in which they 
emerged from the mould it is more likely that 
this head is a complete unit in itself. The work 
is fine with incised details; a shock of hair hangs 
down over the face. Representations of horses 
in the round are so infrequent in Egyptian art 
that it is difficult to say what this object was 
made for. Most probably it served the practical 
purpose of giving the owner a mount in the 
next world. 

The date of this sculpture would be entirely 
uncertain were it not an excavated piece.’® It is, 
however, from Abydos where it was discovered 
at the turn of the century in tomb 19B. The 
excavators were uncertain as to the precise 
date and they gave little or no data to support 


10. D. Randall-Maciver and A. C. Mace, op. cit., Pl. 
LII, lower right, where, despite the text on p. 77, the 
illustration is labeled Dyn. XVIII. 
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Fic. 11. Amulet of two birds. Brooklyn Museum. 


their statement but they inclined to a date in 
Dynasty XIX or XX. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum has assigned the head to Dynasty 
XVIII. A date as late as Dynasty XX is most 
improbable for a sculpture of a horse. The sub- 
ject is virtually unknown before the late eight- 
eenth Dynasty. The probable date range of the 
Victoria and Albert piece is from the reign of 
Amenhotep III to about the reign of Ramesses 
II in Dynasty XIX. 

Only one type of glass sculpture remains to 
complete the survey of miscellaneous pieces, so 
slight was the Egyptian production in this field. 
There is a group of small glass amulets—sculp- 
ture only by courtesy—which are an enigma to 
me. One specimen (Fig. 11) illustrates the type 
for they show variations only in their colors. 
They seem to represent two birds, perhaps 
ducks, side by side and are always pierced 
through the center of the bodies. Another con- 
stant characteristic is the use of striped glass. 
I have examined perhaps fifteen to twenty of 
these amulets. Reisner" in discussing the few 
specimens in Cairo correctly says the stripes 
were inlaid on a monochrome field, a good 
eighteenth Dynasty technique. But, once estab- 
lished, this technique has never since been 
entirely abandoned and it is, therefore, no cer- 


11. G. A. Reisner, A 
12555, 12556. 
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tain indication of date. The problem is whether 
these amulets are late Dynasty XVIII, as Reis- 
ner and others have thought, or whether, as I 
suspect, they are Islamic of perhaps the ninth 
to the eleventh centuries A.D. 

So much: effort spent on so trivial a piece 
would be absurd did not these amulets have 
one exceptional technical interest. Alone among 
Egyptian sculptures in glass—if there they be- 
long—they were made on the end of a pontil- 
stick and given their final form by force of the 
pincers. They are the first sculptures, and so far 
as I am aware the only ones, in the New King- 
dom not moulded but made by a technique 
peculiar to glass. 

There are several arguments against an 
Egyptian origin of these amulets, no one of 
them conclusive. In the first place I have not 
been able to trace a single specimen to an un- 
questioned New Kingdom stratum in a con- 
trolled excavation. One example, in the Metro- 
politan (26.7.1145) is said to be from the palace 
of Amenhotep III at Thebes but this is un- 
proved; another two or three in the Petrie col- 
lection of University College, London, are now 
in a tray with beads and other fragments from 
Amarna. But Petrie made no records of his 
great collection and today in most instances it 
is impossible to determine if his specimens 
were excavated or purchased. In any case it is 
certain that he did not include them in his 
publication of the Amarna excavations. Other 
specimens can be found in most of the major 
collections but not one of them, so far as I 
know, documented to the New Kingdom. The 
colors of the glass are frequently of a shade 
otherwise unknown in New Kingdom glass, in 
particular a tomato red and a creamy white, 
both of them very lustrous and well-established 
for Islamic glass. One other argument can be 
advanced against an Egyptian origin and that 
is the absence in ancient Egypt of this compo- 
sition in any other media. If this amulet does, 
eventually, turn out to be Dynastic work it will 
be the only sculptural form in Egyptian glass- 








work unique to that medium. 


(c) Glass Elements in Composite Statues 


The most typical product of Egyptian sculp- 
tures in glass was the human head, or face, 
made to be fitted to a composite or acrolithic 
statuette. These small and finely worked pieces 
form a group by themselves. They are not 
numerous and they are restricted to the New 
Kingdom, perhaps to Dynasties XVIII and 
XIX. 

The composite statuette was a development 
of the second half of Dynasty XVIII and 
reached its apogee in the Amarna Period. A 
shadowy ancestry could be claimed from the 
famous copper statues of Pepy I and his son 
now in Cairo which seem to have been com- 
bined with wood or gesso. These royal sculp- 
tures are of Dynasty VI but between them and 
the rise of the elaborate composite statue in 
Dynasty XVIII more than a thousand years 
later, nothing at all can be quoted. Even in 
dealing with the remains of Dynasty XVIII it 
is difficult to be specific for while much sepa- 
rate and scattered evidence survives not a 
single intact composite statue or statuette is 
known. 

While this is no place to attempt the recon- 
struction of the composite type in Egyptian art 
some evaluation of it must be made if only to 
give these glass heads their setting. Much can 
be inferred from the relief work of the Amarna 
Period, from glass inlays of the later New King- 
dom and from composite shawabtis. From the 
excavations at Amarna it is well established 
that the temple walls were decorated with 
elaborate stone inlay figures where the flesh 
parts were in brown quartzite, the headdress in 
gray granite and the skirt perhaps in a fine 
limestone. These figures were furnished with 
glass and faience details and it is very probable 
that gilding was also employed. The same tech- 
nique was extended to large scale sculptures 
which must have been resplendent in the strong 
sun of Egypt. The glass inlays of the later New 


Kingdom, particularly those from Medinet 
Habu of Dynasty XX, show that glass was 
never used for an entire relief. In this period 
the flesh portions were partly of glass while the 
crown, chair and other details were in faience. 
Certain areas are so consistently missing that 
one suspects wood, perhaps gilded, was used 
as well. Composite shawabtis are perhaps the 
closest parallels to composite statuettes and 
here the evidence is somewhat stronger. From 
the New Kingdom there survive several sets of 
bronze faces, wigs and hands for shawabtis, all 
of them of fine workmanship as luxury prod- 
ucts. It is evident that they were inserted into 
a body of softer material and almost the sole 
possibilities are wood and ivory. The Metro- 
politan Museum possesses a fine set which it 
has reconstructed on a wooden body (30.8.99). 
In Cairo (No. 31385) is a black stone shawabti 
with the face and hands made separately of red 
glass and attached; the wig and necklace were 
gilded. 

There is thus evidence to show that the glass 
heads of the New Kingdom were attached to 
stone, wood or, perhaps, ivory bodies and were 
elaborated with faience details and gilding. 
With very few exceptions the surviving evi- 
dence indicates that the great bulk of these 
pieces were small in scale, rarely exceeding 
about 10 inches (25.0 cm) in height and were 
produced only during the great period of ex- 
treme wealth and luxury resulting from the 
conquests of Dynasty XVIII. There is no evi- 
dence that composite statuettes were made at 
a later date and for this reason I have assigned 
all these glass heads, most of them lacking any 
precise indication of date, to the New Kingdom 
and more specifically to Dynasties XVIII and 
XIX. 

In the absence of inscriptions or documen- 
tation it has not been possible to arrange these 
heads in exact sequence and it is uncertain 
which of the surviving examples is the earli- 
est. Among the most interesting and one typical 
of the best work is a splendid head in the Vic- 
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Fic. 12. Royal head. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
(Crown Copyright.) 


toria and Albert Museum (Figs. 12, 13).!* It 
was the gift of the collector Harold Wallis and 
now bears the No. C422-1917. That this was a 
royal sculpture is indicated by the beard-strap 
and by the hole for the insertion of the artificial 
beard. In common with all but a few of these 
glass heads the face of this sculpture is 
idealized and bears no individual traits. It is, 
however, broad and short, a form that was fre- 
quent in sculpture of the reigns of Amenhotep 
II and Tuthmosis IV and it is to this period that 
I have assigned this sculpture, possibly the 
earliest of the entire series. The medium is 
opaque, turquoise blue glass; the face has a 
matt surface but the back of the head, possibly 


12. One fine specimen is not in my text. It was first 
published without illustration in S. Birch, Catalogue of 
the Collection of Egyptian Antiquities at Alnwic 
Castle, London, 1880, No. 510 as “agate or mottled 
jasper.” I had not seen the piece but the description 
suggested red glass in an early stage of decay. That it 
is glass and not ne has been confirmed through the 
kindness of Professor M. J. L. Macadam of Durham 
University where the object now is (Gulbenkian Muse- 
um). Photographs are not at present available but the 
sculpture seems to belong to the later XVIIIth Dynasty 
and to have 2 flat top and back. It is fitted with a wig of 
gray steatite. 
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and Albert Museum. (Crown Copyright.) 


Fic. 13. Tool marks on the royal head. Victoria 





broken, is very glossy. Its height is 2 inches 
(5.0 cm). 

As always in these composite statuettes, the 
Victoria and Albert head does not include the 
scalp area for this was replaced by a separate 
crown or headdress of another material, in this 
case perhaps faience. The top of the head is cut 
on a diagonal which slopes down to the back 
of the neck. The eyes, eyebrows and beard- 
strap were inlaid, the two latter probably in 
dark blue glass. But the most interesting aspect 
of this sculpture is the evidence it so amply 
furnishes of the great care taken to perfect 
these little heads once they were removed from 
the mould. The head still bears numerous traces 
of the cylindrical borings made by an unbe- 
lievably narrow and delicate drill. All along the 
eyebrows, eyes, the beard-strap are lines of 
these borings, some of them still retaining the 
central core always left by a drill but usually 
removed after completion of the drilling. Addi- 
tional drill holes exist at the outer ends of the 
eyes, in the nostrils and on the chin where the 
beard was attached. We must assume from this 
evidence that the head had little or no detail 
when it was taken from the mould and that all 



















those features which now give it character were 
laboriously added by drilling and abrasion. 
The degree of skilled labor and risk involved 
is impressive. The deeper drill holes still exist- 
ing along the eyebrows and beard-strap were 
perhaps intended to provide a ground for the 
inlays which were probably put in place in the 
form of semi-molten glass strips. 

By what means the Egyptian craftsmen held 
the head in the stationary position essential for 
accurate drilling is no longer evident but the 
chances are that it was embedded in a mass of 
pitch as is still done today in similar work. A 
bed of clay of sufficient size would serve about 
as well. For the abrasive, sand, quartz or diorite 
dust would have been available and suitable. 
Whether the drilling was ever done under 
water, a common practice, is unknown. And 
one wonders at the delicacy of the drill with a 
bore of about % inch (0.8 cm). At this period it 
was perhaps of bronze but how was it manipu- 
lated? A drill of greater bore was used to make 
a cylindrical hole at the rear base of the neck 
into which a pin, doubtless metal, was inserted 





Fic. 14. Royal head. Metropolitan Museum. (Pho- 
to courtesy The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund, 1921.) 


to attach the head to its body. This was a prac- 
tical system of assembling the parts of a com- 
posite sculpture but it did have the disadvan- 
tage of demanding the expensive and risky 
process of drilling. Other methods were also 
used. 

A very close parallel to the Victoria and 
Albert head is No. 21.2.72 of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Fig. 14). Indeed, it is practi- 
cally a smaller duplicate of the London sculp- 
ture being of opaque, turquoise blue glass and 
repeating all the facial details of the larger 
sculpture. It shows the same attention to detail 
for traces of a small drill are clearly apparent 
at the ends of the mouth (a detail copied from 
stone sculpture), at the outer ends of the eyes, 
on the eyebrows, beard-strap, etc. There are a 
few differences to note. In this sculpture the 
ears are exposed and the lobes bear the conven- 
tional indications of piercing. A drill hole at the 
rear center extends the entire height of the 
head, a unique arrangement. Apparently the 
pin extended up into the headdress and down 
into the body. The height of this head is only 
"%s inch (2.1 cm) and it is extraordinary that 
so much fine craftsmanship was spent on these 
very small pieces. The style of the face suggests 
a date early in Dynasty XIX.'* 

Petrie discovered still another specimen at 
Giza" which is in the tradition of these last two 
examples. It is now in University College, Lon- 
don, and is without number. It is a male head 
in opaque, turquoise blue glass now turned 
brown. The features are conventional and 
idealizing without any royal attributes. Unlike 
the other heads it shows no trace of the drill 
though the eyes and eyebrows are hollowed 
for inlay. The top of the head is cut flat at the 


13. Amherst Collection, Sale Catalogue, Sotheby, 
London, June, 1921, No. 418. The head still bears an 
old label “16” and could perhaps be traced to a still 
earlier collection. 

14. I have been unable to find mention of this head 
in any of Petrie’s publications. The circumstances of its 
discovery are unknown. 
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forehead and the back of the head is likewise 
cut flat at a right angle to the top area. Appar- 
ently an adhesive held the glass part to the 
headdress. This sculpture is probably of the 
second half of Dynasty XVIII. 

Four other specimens are in much the same 
style. One, No. 4404 of the Cairo collection 
(Fig. 15), is entered in the records of that mu- 
seum as “white faience.” The surface has indeed 
turned white (which is typical of blue glass) 
but breaks at the ears and on the back show 
the inner surface to be pale blue glass. The 
back and top of the head are flat and there are 
the remains of a plug on the top of the head for 
holding the headdress in place. The height is 
1% inches (3.4 cm). It came to the Cairo Mu- 
seum from the excavations at Sakkara in Janu- 
ary, 1859, and that is all that is recorded of its 
finding. In its great delicacy and sensitivity this 
sculpture is one of the most appealing of the 
entire series and is certainly to be placed early 
in the reign of Amenhotep III. It is even possi- 
ble that it is an idealized representation of that 
monarch. Still another specimen duplicating 
the Cairo piece is in private possession in 
Egypt. It is in dark blue glass and is 1% inches 
(3.5 cm) high. Exceptionally, it has plastic eye- 
brows and curiously concave ears. Its date 
must be within the second half of Dynasty 
XVIII. A splendid piece in purple-blue glass, 
matt finish, is No. 168.1 of the National Muse- 
um, the Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
(Fig. 16). Like the last specimen it has plastic 
eyelids and eyebrows. On top of the head is a 
large square plug for securing the headdress. 
The height is 2% inches (5.7 cm). This sculpture 
was probably purchased on the New York mar- 
ket early in the present century for it was in 
the John Gellatly collection. In an earlier pub- 
lication’® this sculpture was assigned to the 
Late Period on my authority. It is now obvious 
that it cannot belong to so late a period and in 


15. Archaeology, 7, No. 2, Summer 1954, illus. on 
cover and on p. 66. 
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Fic. 15. Male head. Cairo Museum. 





Fic. 16. Male head. John Gellatly Collection. 
(Photo courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, 
National Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, 
D. C.) 


all probability is to be given to the second half 
of Dynasty XVIII. While it has no royal attri- 
butes its scale and quality suggest that it is a 
royal portrait. One minor piece in the British 
Museum must be mentioned if only because it 
has kept company with its separate wooden 
wig. It is No. 22786 and is very small, being 
only 1 inch (2.5 cm) high with the wig. The 
subject is a male head in opaque red glass with 














flat top and back; the workmanship is but aver- 
age. It was probably part of a shawabti and 
seems to belong to the early part of Dynasty 
XIX. 

For all its innovations in art and great activity 
in the glass field the Amarna Period has left us 
only two glass heads in the round, neither of 
them documented and so ascribed only by 
style. One of them is the striking and often- 
published “head of a princess,” No. E.11658 of 
the Louvre (Fig. 17). It is in opaque lavender- 





Fic. 17. Royal head in glass. Louvre Museum. 
(Photo courtesy Musée du Louvre, Paris, through 
M. Jacques Vandier.) 


blue glass of great beauty and matt finish. With 
its separate and firmly attached headdress it is 
8% inches (8.6 cm) high, the largest of these 
sculptures so far studied. The eyes and eye- 
brows are hollowed for inlay and retain a white 
substance which is also scattered over sections 
of the headdress. 

This sculpture was purchased in the Paris 
art market around 1924 and was first published 
by M. Bénédite. It is doubtful if any other brief 
monograph of recent years has contained so 








many misunderstandings of an object. Bénédite 
described the head correctly,’* but stated 
that the headdress was also of glass and com- 
mented on the extraordinary tenacity of the 
binder used to unite these separate pieces with 
the result that they seemed one piece. On the 
basis of the bronze pin inserted in the neck, 
which he assumed to be ancient, he attempted 
a reconstruction of the original appearance of 
the complete sculpture concluding that the 
body was perhaps of bronze. He decided that 
the head represented a young man and had 
probably been made as a likeness of Tutankh- 
amon. Not many of these statements stand up 
under examination but, unfortunately, they 
have been perpetuated by practically every 
commentator on the head.!7 

The headdress is not glass but traditional 
Egyptian faience of an unusual and fine purple- 
blue color. A very small hole above the fore- 
head suggests that a uraeus was inserted. That 
the binding holding the crown in place is mod- 
ern seems to me obvious for I know not a single 
ancient sculpture still held together by its origi- 
nal binder or adhesive. Indeed, what substance 
would retain its adhesive strength for some 
three thousand years or more? And the present 
adhesion of these two pieces is very great in- 
deed. Nor is the bronze pin now inserted in the 
neck any older than the binder. The part that 
protrudes below the neck is square in section 
and is clearly a modern pin inserted only to 
mount the head in its stand. The identity of the 
head as male or female is a difficult question, 
and is in any case a matter of personal opinion. 


16. G. Bénédite, REgA., Paris, 1925, I, pp. 1-4. 

17. The subsequent bibliography of this sculpture 
is long and impressive, too long to be listed here. Two 
recent discussions must be mentioned. C. Aldred, New 
Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt, London, 1951, No. 88 
gives a good, concise account of the head. A detailed 
analysis is in J. Vandier, La Statuaire, Paris, 1958, Vol. 
III of Manuel d’Archéologie Egyptienne, p. 359-360. 
Both authorities follow Bénédite’s decisions on materi- 
als and technique and have no doubts on the antiquity 
of the sculpture. 
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Fic. 18. Profile and front view, female head. Brooklyn Museum. 


To me it has always appeared female but the 
features are so epicene that it is impossible to 
be certain. 

The Louvre head would easily be the finest 
glass head surviving from the New Kingdom 
were its authenticity beyond all doubt. Despite 
repeated examinations now extending over sev- 
eral years I have never been able to eradicate 
a lingering doubt about the antiquity of this 
head. There is no doubt at all that the head- 
dress is ancient though it seems to me both in 
style and color to belong rather to early Dy- 
nasty XIX than to the Amarna Period. The 
headdress is, in any case, an unusual one and 
is found in relief work used indifferently for 
men and women. The very strong joining, prac- 
tically cementing, of the head to its wig is a 
very suspicious feature and has prevented a 
detailed examination of the areas now covered. 
But the most disturbing feature of this sculp- 
ture is the sullen expression of the face. The 
Amarna sculptors did, exceptionally for Egyp- 
tian art, inject some degree of emotion into 
their finest portraits but it was of a meditative, 
introspective sort never of the violent or sullen 
type. I fear no one of my objections is particu- 
larly conclusive and in favor of the head it must 
be pointed out that it has been accepted by 


many authorities. 
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The other sculpture assigned to the Amarna 
Period is 57.164 of the Brooklyn Museum and 
like the Paris piece is of unknown provenance 
(frontispiece in color, Fig. 18). It is of opaque, 
light green glass imitating feldspar and is 2'%. 
inches (6.5 cm) high. The back is cut on a 
diagonal which slopes from the forehead to the 
neck; at the back of the underside of the neck 
is a square plug used for attaching the head to 
its body. In passing it is interesting to remark 
that the Egyptians seem never to have centered 
the details, be they drill holes or plugs, intended 
for attaching these heads to their bodies. Invari- 
ably they were placed well off center almost at 
the very back of the neck — the reason is not 
apparent. The Brooklyn head is exceptional 
partly as one of the very rare female heads in 
glass but mainly because it has elements of 
portraiture. The drooping ends of the mouth, 
characteristic of some Amarna sculpture, and 
the large eyes give it an individuality typical 
of this period but almost unique in glass sculp- 
ture. It has a detail common enough in Egyp- 
tian sculpture in stone but one which I have 
never observed before in glass sculpture. The 
edge bordering the flesh areas and the diagonal 
of the back is bevelled. This was a device used 
in great stone sculptures to reduce the danger 
of chipping. The entire surface of this head 

















shows signs of much reworking and pumicing. 

Our detailed knowledge of Egyptian art is 
suddenly obliterated with the rise of Dynasty 
XIX (1304-1195 B.C.). For some reason, eco- 
nomic or religious or a combination of both, 
private tombs were no longer equipped with 
the lavishness typical of the earlier Empire and 
both our collections and our knowledge are 
very weak in respect to the minor arts of Dy- 
nasty XIX. There seems also to have been one 
of those great declines in taste and skill that 
occur in every nation after a great era and 
which are so difficult to explain. At all events, 
I have been able to locate only a token showing 
of glass sculpture for this period, just enough to 
prove that the glass industry continued to func- 
tion as we know that it did in respect to vessels 
— though they, too, become much scarcer in 


this period. 





Fic. 19. Head and hands from a shawabti. Metro- 
politan Museum. (Photo courtesy The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, Gift of Edward S. Harkness, 
1926.) 





The Metropolitan Museum has a red glass 
male head and a pair of clenched hands 
(26.7.915) almost certainly belonging to a com- 
posite shawabti and clearly dating from Dy- 
nasty XIX, though a more exact dating is not 
possible (Fig. 19). That the shawabti is royal 
is suggested by the presence of a hole for the 
false beard. The head is of the type with flat 
top and back and had eyes and eyebrows inlaid 
in purple glass, in part still preserved. The in- 
cised folds in the neck were one of the realistic 
innovations of the Amarna Period which were 
continued by Dynasty XIX into the reign of 
Ramesses II. These pieces were found in the 
Theban area together with two other shawabtis 
and were first published by Howard Carter.'® 
That similar shawabtis were occasionally made 
for private persons is proved by two specimens 
in Cairo. One, of which the registration num- 
ber is unknown, is Cat. Gen. 48331 and is in 
alabaster. It had a red glass head and clenched 
hands of the same type as the Metropolitan 
example but of these only a single hand sur- 
vives and this has oxidized into green. The en- 
tire inscription, the flails and the small baskets 
were inlaid in small strips of glass.'® The other 
Cairo shawabti is 31385 and was found in the 
Theban necropolis in 1896.”° It is of black stone 
with head and hands apparently of red glass”* 
and the wig and necklace gilded. Its owner was 
an “Overseer of the Granary in the Temple of 
the Aton” which makes it one of the very rare 
shawabtis of the Amarna Period or perhaps 
from the very end of the reign of Amenhotep 
Ill. 


18. H. Carter, JEA, IV, Pt. II-III, p. 110. Catalogue 
of an Exhibition of Ancient Egyptian Art, Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, London, 1922, p. 115, No. 18 and PI. X. 

19. P. E. Newberry, op. cit., fasc. 8, Pl. XVI, 48331, 
not illustrated. 

20. ASAE, Le Caire, II, 1901, p. 7 (no illustration). 

21. In the excavation report the hands and head are 
identified as red jasper but they are almost certainly 
glass. This shawabti was unknown to Newberry and I 
have never been able to locate it in Cairo. Probably it 
passed into a foreign collection. 
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Fic. 20. Merenptah (?). Cairo Museum. 


The history of glass sculpture in the New 
Kingdom closes with a fine head which was 
excavated by Fisher in 1919 when he was ex- 
amining the Palace of King Merenptah (1223- 
1211 B.C.) of Dynasty XIX (Figs. 20, 21). This 
palace was at Mit Rahineh and the excavations 
were for the University Museum in Philadel- 
phia. The piece is No. 46416 of the Cairo col- 
lection and is 2'% inches (7.2 cm) high. The 
surface of the head is now white and where the 
neck is broken, just below the surface, there is 
a layer of opaque light green glass and, below 
that, translucent, emerald green glass. There 
is now no trace of red glass but it is practically 
certain that the glass was red and perhaps still 
is at the core. Curiously, these chemical 
changes have greatly reduced the weight of the 
object (the site where this head was found is 
very damp, having an unusually high water 
level). The eyes and eyebrows were inlaid and 
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Fic. 21. Profile of Merenptah showing hooked 
nose. Cairo Museum. 


the hollows for the eye inlays continue through 
to the back of the head, an unusual arrange- 
ment. The top and back of the head and the 
base of the neck are all flat. The back is slightly 
concave indicating that the head was made in 
an open mould. 

The face is very conventional but it has 
at least two individual characteristics. It pos- 
sesses the full, almost fat, features typical of 
Ramesside sculpture as well as a slightly 
hooked nose. It could equally well be a like- 
ness of Ramesses II or of his successor Me- 
renptah in whose palace it was found, hardly 
of a later king. Since it was found in Me- 
renptah’s palace it seems sounder to attribute 
the sculpture to him. When this head was com- 
plete with its body it formed the largest com- 
posite sculpture with glass details of which we 
have any record though much larger ones with 
stone parts are known. So spectacular a piece in 

















the full tradition of the earlier New Kingdom 
makes one suspect that the absence of other 
small sculptures from this Dynasty is entirely 
accidental. Though this piece closes our survey 
of the New Kingdom I cannot help suspecting 
that if fate had been kinder to the productions 
of Dynasty XX some equally fine work would 
have survived from the reign of the great king 
Ramesses III who constantly tried to equal the 
achievements of the golden age. 


2. SCULPTURE IN REAL GLASS AFTER 
THE NEW KINGDOM 


With the close of the New Kingdom (c. 1080 
B.C.) the greatest eras of political and artistic 
activity in Egypt were over. The country, ex- 
cept for those periods of foreign domination 
which prevented it, tended to separate into the 
traditional segments of Upper and Lower 
Egypt with consequent diffusion of wealth and 
power. Even before the end of the New King- 
dom the political center of the country had 
been shifted to the Delta in the north and ven- 
erable Thebes became little more than a city 
of the past, the first step towards her ultimate 
fate of survival as a tourist center. These politi- 
cal changes seem to have had a catastrophic 
effect on the glass industry which, so far as we 
can now tell, was centered at Thebes. Produc- 
tion started to decline in Dynasty XIX when 
the capital was shifted to the north but commis- 
sions for royal funerary equipment kept the 
industry going until early in Dynasty XXI. 
After that glass virtually disappears from 
Egypt for many centuries. One would expect 
the monarchs of Lower Egypt to have con- 
tinued the industry in the great Delta centers, 
but the fact is that no glass of any sort can be 
traced to Tanis, Quantir or to any other site of 
the late New Kingdom and the period immedi- 
ately following. 

Indeed, it is probably only a slight exagger- 
ation to say that glass was a discovery of the 
New Kingdom which achieved limited popu- 
larity during that period and was only occa- 








sionally used in the later periods of Egypt's 
history. In the long period from c. 1050 B.C.- 
c. 400 B.C. glass is almost unknown in Egypt. 
A few glass beads could be quoted, some inlays 
in red and blue monochrome glass from a 
shrine of King Seher-ib-ra in Bologna,”* a glass 
amulet of the goddess Isis seated holding Horus 
some 1% inches (3.3 cm) high, and a few other 
scattered items. The amulet of Isis is the sole 
sculpture known to me from this long period. 
It was found by Brunton in a tomb at Matmar”* 
and was dated by him to Dynasties XXII-XXV. 
It is moulded in purple-blue glass and is en- 
tirely indistinguishable from earlier and later 
objects of the same type. It is now in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge. These examples, 
few though they are, prove that the technique 
of making glass was never lost to the Egyptians 
during this long interregnum in the industry. 
Possibly there was some technical obstacle to 
its production but my explanation is that the 
long-established Egyptian preference for fa- 
ience reasserted itself at the expense of glass. 

Beginning with the fourth century B.C. a 
few glass sculptures can be quoted, almost all 
of them conventional representations of gods. 
Easily the finest of these is the statuette of the 
goddess Thueris (Fig. 22). This fine piece was 
found early in the present century in Kena 
District and entered the Carnarvon collec- 
tion.** It is now 26.7.1193 of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The representation is entirely tra- 
ditional with the goddess standing and holding 
in front of her a magical amulet; the height is 
4% inches (11.0 cm). The material is opaque 
pale blue glass, matt finish and clearly of a 
composition totally different from New King- 


22. Bologna No. 289 and Louvre Nos. N.874, 3987. 
The Bologna piece is illustrated in W. M. F. Petrie, A 
History of Egypt, Ill, London, 1925, p. 263, Fig. 106. 

23. G. Brunton, Matmar, London, 1948, Pl. LVIII, 
No. 27. From tomb 1701 but apparently not mentioned 
in text. 

24. Catalogue of an Exhibition of Ancient Egyptian 
Art, Burlington Fine Arts Club, London, 1922, p. 45, 
No. 21, Pl. XLIX. 
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dom glass. It is thicker, more opaque and less 
vitreous in appearance. Too little Late Period 
glass sculpture has come my way to say whether 
or not the composition of this glass is typical of 
its period. Another sharp distinction between 
this sculpture and New Kingdom glass sculp- 
ture is that while this statuette was moulded it 
was not retooled, recut or even pumiced after 
removal from the mould. The detail is fine with 
the mouth open revealing all the teeth, the wig 
has fine grooves and the eyes, ears and hands 
show good detail, all of it apparently formed 
in the mould. The two nostrils clearly show the 
difference from New Kingdom work where 
they would have been drilled. Here they were 
obviously moulded and lack the crispness of 
detail produced by the earlier process. There 
is no firm evidence for the date of this piece 
but as a duplicate shade of pale blue was fre- 
quent in faience in the late fourth century B.C. 
it is likely that the sculpture was made at about 
that time (early Ptolemaic Period). 

This was the great time of making votive 
statuettes particularly in bronze for presenta- 
tion at shrines. These bronze statuettes of gods 
crowd our museums but for some obscure rea- 
son certain deities were seldom or never cast in 
bronze. The goddess Thueris was one of these. 
Very few statues of her in bronze are known 
but they are quite frequent in stone, wood and, 
particularly, in faience. She is also one of the 
very few deities represented by glass statuettes 
in this period. The majority of her statuettes 
are small and perhaps should be grouped under 
amulets.*° The god Osiris was also cast in glass 
though only infrequently and invariably on a 
small scale. The head of such a statuette is No. 
53.86 of the Brooklyn Museum. It is in red glass, 
the surface now turning green and presents no 
particular point of interest. Glass representa- 
tions are known of the goddess Maat, the per- 
sonification of right, always represented in a 


25. For a typical specimen see Journal of Glass 
Studies, I, 1959, p. 106, (2). 
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Fic. 22. The goddess Thueris. Metropolitan Muse- 


um. (Photo courtesy The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art.) 


squatting position. A good specimen probably 
of this period is No. 64340 of the British Mu- 
seum. It is in opaque, purple-blue glass and 
is 2% inches (5.5 cm) high. Series of the four 
funerary deities known to Egyptologists as The 
Four Sons of Horus are very common in faience 
but do appear as well, though infrequently, in 
glass. A fine and typical series of these four 
deities is in the Carnarvon collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum, No. 26.7.1194-7 of that 
collection. There is no evidence for a precise 
date for these glass statuettes of gods but, in all 
probability, they fall within the Ptolemaic Pe- 
riod (332-30 B.C.). Little or nothing of value 
would be added to this article by continuing 
this enumeration of scattered glass statuettes 
of gods. Enough has been recorded to show 
both the general dullness and extreme scarcity 
of such works in the Late Period. 








Only one royal sculpture of this period can 
be quoted, a work of great interest if not of 
great quality.* It is the head of a king wearing 
the nemes headdress and is No. 36849 of the 
Cairo collection to which it was added by pur- 
chase in 1904 (Fig. 23). The sculpture is pre- 
served to the base of the neck with part of the 
left shoulder surviving, the height is now 5% 
inches (14.0 cm). The evidence suggests that 





Fic. 23. Royal head. Cairo Museum. 


this is a fragment from a complete statue of a 
standing king, particularly since a fragment 
(without number) obviously from this statue is 
now in the laboratory of the Cairo Museum. 
The type of glass is apparently unique in Egyp- 
tian art. It is a transparent glass of wine- 
red color in which circular sections of opaque, 
white glass have been mixed, the effect being 
very like a bowl of jelly with segments of a 
white banana. These white sections were mixed 
throughout the entire body of the glass for at 
the larger breaks they can be seen in the inte- 
rior of the head. In many places these circular 
units have amalgamated to form larger units 
and frequently have a rosy tone due to the 


26. G. A. Wainwright and F. A. Bannister, ASAE, 
Le Caire, XXX, pp. 95-101. 


matrix color. This very unusual technique 
seems certainly to have been based on imi- 
tation of stone, very possibly of imperial por- 
phyry, that sumptuous stone of the eastern 
desert which was so favored by the Romans 
and curiously ignored by the Egyptians. The 
dull surface of the glass, which was certainly 
achieved by pumicing, gives a convincing im- 
pression of stone. 

The sculpture does not have much detail. 
The headcloth is without the usual incised 
lines, the eyebrows are not indicated and there 
are no individual details, no element of por- 
traiture. The face is full and conventional with 
a rather blank expression and a short, full, smil- 
ing mouth. All these features point to a date 
very late in the Ptolemaic Period when royal 
sculpture was a dying tradition in Egypt and 
was soon to disappear altogether. Probably the 
date is the first century B.C. though a date a 
generation or two later is possible. Clearly the 
sculpture has no interest as a work of art unless 
as the last expression of a very ancient and very 
great tradition in a most unusual medium. It 
is difficult to comment on this medium for it is, 
seemingly, so exceptional and glass sculptures 
of the period being otherwise unknown, that 
one is tempted to fall back on that hoary sug- 
gestion of foreign influence. But if this glass is 
of foreign inspiration I have no idea where it 
originated. 

And so ends the slender survey of fifteen cen- 
turies of glass sculpture in Egypt. Even were 
this article to list the similar achievements of 
the Roman Period in Egypt little more could 
be said than has already been recorded for the 
Ptolemaic Period and perhaps not as much. It 
is clear that the Egyptians were the first people 
in history to use glass for sculpture and they 
produced a variety of types based on the tech- 
nique of moulding with extensive reworking 
of the piece after removal from the mould. The 
medium never gained great popularity in 
Egypt and hardly survived for sculpture in 
later periods. 
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8. SCULPTURE IN GLASSY FAIENCE 

A medium that must be included in any survey 
of glass in Egypt is that substance unique to 
ancient Egypt known, for want of a better 
phrase, by the cumbersome name of glassy 
faience. It is a material which has received 
scant recognition in Egyptological literature 
and almost none at all in the practical appli- 
cation of museum work. So far as I can discover 
it was first noticed by Petrie in a brief reference 
where he aptly refers to it as a sort of stone- 
ware and ascribes its beginnings to Dynasty 
XXVI (663-526 B.C.).27 The material itself was 
isolated from other faiences and described by 
Lucas in his fundamental study.?* When its 
singularity is observed, the material is all too 
often listed under glass, paste, frit or even con- 
fused with minerals. The confusion is under- 
standable for the composition is so exceptional 
that several interpretations are possible. 

It is probably impossible to illustrate in 
words the complete appearance and composi- 
tion of this glass so that it will be easily recog- 
nized but some of its characteristics can be 
described. Lucas notes that under magnifica- 
tion it is seen to be composed of elements form- 
ing an imperfectly fused glass but having some 
of the materials peculiar to faience. He rightly 
points out that this material is much closer to 
glass than to faience and so must be called a 
glass of sorts. In appearance, at least on its ex- 
terior surface, it does not differ greatly from 
faience and when on exhibition under glass it 
is unlikely that any marked difference would 
be noticeable. The colors are invariably a pale 
apple-green or a pale turquoise blue, occasion- 
ally the blue being of a more intense hue. I 
have never seen any other colors or shades. 
Lucas describes the surface as “generally, but 
not always, glossy” but my experience has been 


27. W. M. F. Petrie, Arts and Crafts of Ancient 
Egypt, Chicago, 1910, p. 116. He covers the subject in 
a single sentence without illustrations. 

28. A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and In- 
dustries, London, 1948, third edition, p. 188. 
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that anything other than a matt surface is ex- 
ceptional. The surface is frequently marred by 
scattered areas of light brown stain strongly 
suggestive of the similar mottling of turquoise 
matrix, this stain being particularly frequent 
on those examples in the pale green color. Still 
another characteristic of the surface is its com- 
pactness which approaches that of stone and is 
noticeably lacking the granular structure so 
typical of faience. On close inspection minute 
air bubbles are frequently to be found on the 
surface. The hardness of this fabric is about 
seven (on the Moh scale). 

But the most striking feature of this material 
is its internal appearance so very different from 
the compact exterior. Once recognized it is also 
the simplest means of identifying the substance 
but it is visible only in damaged specimens un- 
less, of course, an intentional cutting is taken. 
At first, and even on second, glance the interior 
strongly suggests a mineral of exceptional 
beauty for it is a mass of quartz crystals, glob- 
ules of light blue and white, all of them so 
amalgamated in a unified mass that the effect 
is that of a matrix of a semi-precious stone. The 
technician of the Egyptian Department of the 
Brooklyn Museum, Mr. Anthony Giambalvo, 
has succeeded in duplicating and successfully 
firing this material. Indeed, some of his experi- 
ments fired from ancient moulds are so con- 
vincing that were they to come on the market 
they would certainly be purchased as antiqui- 
ties. Faced with the prospect of opening the 
flood-gates to forgers were the formula and 
entire technique to be discussed here in detail 
the result is that only certain details will be 
mentioned. 

The material has several marked advantages 
over glass particularly in the method of manu- 
facturing a sculpture in it which differs greatly 
from that employed in moulding glass. In 
moulding glass the procedure was probably 
usually to take a batch of semi-molten metal and 
press it into the mould or to fill a mould with 
ground glass and heat it to melting tempera- 








ture. After cooling the glass was removed from 
the mould. With glassy faience the procedure is 
very different. After the batch has been mixed 
it is pressed into a mould in its plastic, pre- 
firing state. It must be handled with care but it 
has something of the plasticity of clay. As soon 
as it has taken the form of the mould it is re- 
moved and made ready for the kiln. It is at this 
stage that the great advantage of this material 
over glass becomes apparent for the craftsman 
can now work over the moulded form almost 
at will. Inscriptions can be incised with ease, 
all the fine details of the face and garments can 
be incised with a fine graver and, in short, al- 
most any degree of individuality or detail can 
be achieved without the slow and always dan- 
gerous method of grinding after firing, the sole 
method available to the worker in glass. When 
the retouching is finally completed the moulded 
form is placed in the kiln on stilts and fired at 
temperatures ranging up to about 1975°F. 
(1080° C.). 

When the sculpture was removed from the 
kiln no retouching seems to have been done, 
at least I have never detected traces of any. But 
it was essential to pumice the entire surface to 
achieve a smooth texture and to enhance the 
color for the surface tends to be uneven after 
firing. It was also Mr. Giambalvo’s experience 
that the light brown stains so frequently to be 
found on the outer surfaces of this material 
appeared in the firing and not as a result of age 
or burial. In the vast majority of surviving 
specimens the color of the surface has probably 
deteriorated considerably since antiquity. The 
experiments at Brooklyn suggested that the 
original appearance of the surface was consid- 
erably glossier or more vitreous than is now 
usually the case. 

In the survey of glass sculpture it has been 
shown that sculptures in glass almost disappear 
from Egypt after the New Kingdom though it 
is certain that the technique of making glass 
was never lost. It will be shown below that the 
introduction of glassy faience seems to date 


from about Dynasty XXII not long after the 
virtual disappearance of glass from the Egyp- 
tian scene. It does not seem unreasonable to 
declare that this new substance replaced the 
older and that the disappearance of glass in 
Egypt was because it was replaced by this new 
discovery which was a happy compromise be- 
tween the nationally favored faience and glass 
which seems never to have appealed greatly to 
Egyptian taste. The flexibility of this new type 
of glass must have been a considerable factor 
in establishing its popularity. At all events, 
once established in Egypt, this material never 
went out of use and its popularity seems actu- 
ally to have grown with time. In the Ptolemaic 
Period the so-called Alexandrian school used 
this medium for some of its most interesting 
productions and still other sculptures in it can 
be traced down to the early Roman Period. 

When, some years ago, I commenced this 
survey of Egyptian glass I was totally unfa- 
miliar with glassy faience and made no attempt 
to survey examples of it in the major foreign 
collections I was then studying. My listing of 
specimens therefore lacks the comprehensive- 
ness which I attempted in the survey of glass 
sculptures, but I believe I have since located 
sufficient examples to give a fairly accurate 
picture of the place of this important material 
in Egyptian art. 

Petrie believed that the first use of this me- 
dium dated from Dynasty XXVI (663-526 B.C.) 
and Lucas seems also to have accepted this as 
accurate.” Evidence now available suggests 
that its beginnings go back to Dynasty XXII 
or the following Dynasty (940-730 B.C.). It is 
to this period that a statuette in Brooklyn, No. 
37.344E, is dated, the earliest example known 
to me of this material, which represents an offi- 





29. Lucas, opt. cit., p. 188, mentions a bracelet of 
this material seemingly of Dynasty III. One gathers 
from his account that he has some doubt of the identi- 
fication but as I have never seen the object I can offer 
no oe It seems pighly unlikely that an isolated ex- 
ample of this unusual medium would appear so early in 
Egyptian history. 
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cial with the long name of Nes-ba-neb-djedet 
(Fig. 24).° It was collected in Egypt over a 
century ago by Dr. Henry Abbott and was 
found at Giza. The height is 5% inches (13.8 
cm) and the color is pale green. Another piece 
probably though less certainly of this period is 
a head of the god Ptah in the Louvre (No. AF 
2788) which has ears with the conventional 
indications of piercing, a detail which disap- 
pears from Egyptian art sometime around Dy- 
nasty XXII. It is unlikely that this head is as 
early as the New Kingdom. 

A re-examination of the great collections 
would certainly uncover still other examples of 
glassy faience of the time of Dynasty XXII but 
enough has been quoted to establish the earlier 
date. Our knowledge of this period of Egyptian 
art is slight but it has long been realized that 
Dynasty XXII was a time of considerable tech- 
nical experimentation and of innovation in the 
crafts. The development of glassy faience is 
now still another achievement to be credited 
to this period. In all probability it was a dis- 
covery of Lower Egypt where political power 
was centered and it is probably significant that 
the Brooklyn statuette was found at Giza. 

We have already shown how very exception- 
al shawabtis in glass were in the New Kingdom. 
It would be misleading to imply that they be- 
come frequent in glassy faience but certainly 
they are no longer so very unusual. Indeed, one 
man by the name of Ptah-nofer who seems to 
belong to about Dynasty XXV (730-656 B.C.) 
had his entire series of shawabtis made in 
glassy faience if we are to judge from the scat- 
tered specimens of his now known. Four of his 
shawabtis are in Brooklyn*! from three sepa- 


80. The sculpture is not treated in greater detail 
here as it is to be published by Jean Yoyotte in Mém- 
oires de l'Institut Francais d’Archaéologie Orientale du 
Caire. 


$1. The Brooklyn examples are 37.180E from the 
Smith Collection formed in Egypt between 1858-1876; 
16.367 from the Wilbour Collection formed in Egypt 
between 1880-1896; 08.480.10 and 11 from the de Pot- 
ter Collection formed in Egypt around 1890. 
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Fic. 24. Kneeling statuette with offering jars. 
Brooklyn Museum. 


rate collections formed in Egypt during the 
second half of the nineteenth century and all 
four pieces are in glassy faience. Still other 
shawabtis of this man are in collections in 
France, Russia, Austria and Egypt, probably 
also of this material though available references 
describe them as faience. Another man of this 
period, a scribe by the name of Kheb-it, had at 
least two shawabtis made in glassy faience. 
One of them (Fig. 25) is in the City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis where it is No. 29:24 of that 
collection. An incomplete duplicate specimen 
is now in The Corning Museum of Glass, with 
the number 59.1.585 (Fig. 26). Both specimens 
are of fine workmanship, perhaps from the 
same mould and have the broad, almost brutal 
face typical of Kushite work. The inscriptions 
and implements are incised with excellent de- 
tail, detail of an extent and precision impos- 
sible to achieve in glass sculpture. 














Fic. 25. Shawabti in glassy faience. City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis. 





Fic. 26. Shawabti in glassy faience. The Corning 
Museum of Glass. 





: Dies 4 io " Be 
Fic. 27. Statuette of a priest. Courtesy of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, 


Washington, D. C. (Photo courtesy Corpus of Late 
Egyptian Sculpture.) 


These shawabtis are not the sole pieces to 
represent glassy faience in Dynasty XXV, the 
time when the great renaissance in art started 
in Egypt. There is in the Freer Gallery of Art 
in Washington a very fine block statue entirely 
in this material (Figs. 27, 28). It was part of the 
original Freer collection and was acquired by 
Mr. Freer from the famous dealer Maurice 
Nahman, in Cairo early in this century. The 
statue is 6% inches (15.7 cm) high and bears 
the No. 09.146. The composition is so well 
known in Egyptian art as to require no com- 
ment. The five lines of inscription on the front 
of the statue record a funerary formula for the 
God’s Father (a priestly title), Ser-Djuhty and 
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his ancestry which is repeated in greater detail 
in the inscription on the back pillar together 
with an invocation known as the appeal to the 
living. Even a glance at the inscription shows 
clearly the irregularities so typical of incisions 
made in a plastic medium. The face has con- 





Fic. 29. Head of a royal statuette. 
Louvre Museum. (Photo courtesy 
Corpus of Late Egyptian Sculpture.) 
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Fic. 28. Detail, Fig. 27. Courtesy of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Photo courtesy Corpus of Late Egyp- 
tian Sculpture.) 


siderable force and individuality, both traits 
typical of the period and attainable in this me- 
dium. This sculpture which is of a fine pale 
green color is a splendid specimen of Egyptian 
work in glass and deserves to be better known. 

Royal work in this medium was curiously 
slow in appearing but this is perhaps due to 
accidents of preservation or even to our failure 
to recognize earlier specimens already in mu- 
seums. However, one very fine royal piece can 
be quoted. It has long been in the great Egyp- 
tian collection of the Musée du Louvre where 





Fic. 30. Inscription on back pillar of the royal 
statuette. Louvre Museum. (Photo courtesy Corpus 
of Late Egyptian Sculpture.) 




















it bears the No. N.793 (Figs. 29, 30).3? It is the 
head of a king in pale green-blue glassy faience 
and as now preserved it measures 2'%« inches 
(7.5 cm) in height. Little more than the head, 
shoulders and a section of the back pillar are 
preserved but enough survives to illustrate the 
very fine quality of this statuette. The king 
wears a curled wig with an elaborate diadem 
which had a separate uraeus. Unfortunately, 
the date is far from obvious. About all I can 
suggest is that it is clearly post-New Kingdom, 
possibly belonging to the period around Dy- 
nasty XXII but more probably belonging in the 
Late Dynastic Period. The inscription on the 
back pillar records the Golden Horus name of 
this king but as it is otherwise unknown it is of 
no help in determining the date. No compara- 
ble sculpture in true glass, with such excellent 
detail, royal or private, is known from Egypt. 
Even with the great skill and labor at their dis- 
posal the Egyptians probably would have 
found it practically impossible to carry out the 
fine detail of this piece in real glass. 

Of the Late Dynastic Period (Dynasties 
XXVII-XXX) I have come across no sculptures 
in glassy faience though I have found other 
objects in this material. A few amulets, some 
of them of exceptional excellence, several sistra 
which were offered as votive pieces and scat- 
tered specimens of small figurines of deities are 
certainly to be assigned to this period but they 
do not fall within the range of this study. In 
passing I must point out that I have never 
found a vessel in this medium though it is a 
material that would seem well suited to such 
use. I have no explanation of this situation. 

With the rise of the Ptolemaic Period (332- 
30 B.C.) and Greek rule of Egypt examples of 
sculpture in glassy faience become more fre- 
quent though, it must be stressed, few of them 
are in classical Egyptian style. The medium 
seems to have appealed greatly to the Alex- 


32. Paul Pierret, Catalogue de la Salle Historique de 
la Gallerie Egyptienne, Paris, 1878, p. 52-3, No. 246. 





Fic. 31. Relief plaque in glassy faience. Brooklyn 
Museum. 


andrian school—a generic term for Greek work 
produced in Egypt. The earliest piece of this 
medium showing foreign influence is a charm- 
ing little plaque in high relief in Brooklyn (Fig. 
31).° It is in pale green glassy faience and 
measures 3% inches (8.2 cm) in height. The sub- 
ject, in very high relief, shows an offering bear- 
er carrying a calf on his shoulders with lotus 
leaves hanging from his arm. Doubtless the 
other arm supported still other offerings. The 
very self-conscious treatment of the hand, the 
modelling of the torso and the details of cloth- 
ing firmly place the object to about 300 B.C. A 
more exuberant example of Hellenistic taste in 
this medium is also in Brooklyn. It is an emo- 
tional head perhaps of Aesculapius—the identi- 
fication is debatable—in late Hellenistic style 





33. B. V. Bothmer, BMFA, L, October 1952, p. 56, 
Fig. 9. Five Years of Collecting Egyptian Art, Brooklyn, 
1956, No. 48B. 
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Fic. 32. Head of a deity, perhaps Aesculapius. 
Brooklyn Museum. 


(Fig. 32). It is 4 inches (10.1 cm) high and is 
No. 58.79.1 of the Brooklyn collection. The 
head was made as a separate unit perhaps even 
as a Herma of sorts for it is mounted on what 
appears to be the top of a column. As to its 
original use we must suppose that it was in- 
tended as a votive offering. The luxuriance of 
the hair and beard and their great detail well 
illustrate the extreme freedom with which the 
craftsman was able to handle this medium. The 
date probably falls within the second to first 
century B.C. 

A female head No. 58.1 of the Brooklyn col- 
lection is closely related to the last piece (Fig. 
33), though it is of much finer quality than the 
Aesculapius head. It is 3% inches (8.5 cm) high 
and seems to have come from a complete statu- 
ette which must have been a spectacular exam- 
ple of glassy faience and one of the largest so 
far studied in this article. The archaising treat- 
ment of the hair in the form of rows of curls 
points to an identification with Isis or a priest- 
ess of Isis of the late first century B.C. An at- 
tribute, square in section, once adorned the 
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Fic. 34. Head of Isis (?). Cabinet des Médailles, 
Paris. (Photo courtesy Cabinet des Médailles.) 


























head and identified the subject but it is now 
lost. Together with the Aesculapius head this 
sculpture has a flat band or diadem surround- 
ing the hair. This flat band—it is, seemingly, no 
more than a ribbon—is repeated on still another 
sculpture in glassy faience now in the Cabinet 
des Médailles, Paris, which in many details and 
certainly in general type closely follows the 
Brooklyn head though it is less fine than the 
Brooklyn piece. It, too, is a female head, No. 
6906 of the Paris collection and is 3% inches (9.1 
cm) high (Fig. 34). The preservation of the fig- 
ure to about the breasts (though the surface is 
lost from the neck down) shows that it must 
originally have represented a complete body, 
presumably a standing figure, as was suggested 
for the Brooklyn head. Both sculptures have 
the archaising curls; in the Paris sculpture they 
fall down over the shoulders strongly suggest- 
ing the style of the second half of the first cen- 
tury B.C. The incomplete state of this sculpture 
allows a great range of identifications but the 
type seems to me almost certainly Isis with, of 
course, the reservation that a queen is here rep- 
resented as Isis. 

Two other portraits in glassy faience which 
are clearly of the same school as the last few 
specimens close this chronological survey. One 
is the splendid head usually identified as Au- 
gustus, No. 26.7.1428 of the Carnarvon collec- 
tion in the Metropolitan Museum. It has been 
studied and illustrated in great detail more 
than once* and there is no point in repeating 
the work here but a few comments are in order. 
While I am in complete agreement with the 
attribution of this sculpture to the era of Au- 
gustus I have always questioned that it is 
actually a representation of the emperor him- 
self. It seems to me far more likely that it is a 
private portrait. It must also be stressed at the 
risk of now saying the obvious that this head is 
of glassy faience and not as all writers to date 
have declared ordinary faience. The impor- 





34. M. Stuart, AJA, XLVIII, 1944, p. 171. 


tance of the piece in this study is that it is one 
of the latest examples known in this medium. 
The latest sculpture known to me in glassy 
faience dates perhaps a generation after the 
Metropolitan head. It is the vigorous likeness 
of Tiberius, No. 3488 of the Cabinet des Mé- 
dailles and would be an outstanding work in 
any medium. It is 3% inches (9.0 cm) high and 
of a metallic green color, matt finish. The great 
quality of this work is somewhat diminished by 
incongruous restorations. This sculpture, too, 
has been well published and a good case has 
been made for the identification.*® As with the 
Metropolitan head all previous writers have 
incorrectly identified the medium as faience. 
Whether the subject is or is not Tiberius is of 
little importance here for there can be no doubt 
that the sculpture falls within the first half of 
the first century A.D. While it is the latest ex- 
ample of glassy faience known to me it is pos- 
sible that others of slightly later date exist. In 
view of the great scarcity of sculpture in Egypt 
at this period it is most unlikely that the medi- 
um was used much beyond the middle of the 
first century and so far as I have observed it 
was never taken up by any other country. 
From the introduction of this medium at 
about the time of Dynasty XXII to its latest 
appearance not long after the turn of the mil- 
lennium there is a span of about a thousand 
years which appears to be the range in time of 
this material. From the surviving specimens it 
has not been possible to trace any experimental 
period when it was first introduced to Egyptian 
craftsmen. The earliest examples are of perfect 
workmanship and I think there can be no doubt 
that glassy faience was an Egyptian discovery. 
Nor is any decline perceptible in the latest 
products of this medium. Indeed, the latest 
pieces, in Hellenistic or Alexandrian style, 
reach an exceptional level of quality. The final 
disappearance of glassy faience is probably to 
be explained on cultural or economic grounds. 





85. R. Delbrueck, JdI, XXXX, 1925, p. 15 and PI. 5. 
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4. FORGERIES OF EGYPTIAN GLASS 
3CULPTURES 


Few fields of art have escaped the indirect flat- 
tery of imitation by forgers. During my study 
of Egyptian glass I have seen a few glass heads 
in the style of the New Kingdom which have 
appeared suspicious to me but as they would 
have added little or nothing to my survey even 
if proved ancient I have not pursued the ques- 
tion. The problem in any case is not one easily 
determined and demands detailed knowledge 
and wide experience to reach a decision. 

My purpose in adding this section to an al- 
ready long paper is to make available my 
experience with one class of forgeries which 
are the most frequent in the field of glass sculp- 
ture and are still accepted as ancient by many 
collectors and museums. Not long after the end 
of the last war there appeared on the New York 
art market several examples of Egyptian sculp- 
ture in glass which were very strange. The first 
of them to come to my attention was an oblong 
plaque perhaps 6 inches (15.0 cm) long. It was 
of purple-blue glass, matt finish but extremely 
glossy at the breaks. It had, in low relief, a 
weird scene of Egyptian figures, presumably 
deities and royal personages, apparently en- 
gaged in making offerings. The style was so 
bad that it could not possibly have been pro- 
duced in Egypt but I reasoned, erroneously as 
it turned out, that no forger would ever dream 
of producing work of so debased a character. 
Repeated technical examination revealed noth- 
ing conclusive against the relief but, as I was 
soon to realize, glass is almost as hopeless as 
gold in failing to reveal its real age. My final 
conclusion was that the relief was the work of 
an ancient craftsman working in a foreign 
country in Egyptian style. What became of this 
object I do not know as I did not buy it. 

Not long afterwards another striking piece 
turned up on the New York market. It was a 
royal shawabti, really a fragment of one for 
only the head and shoulders were preserved, 
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Fic. 35. Hollow interior of shawabti. R. W. Smith 
Collection. (Photo courtesy Brooklyn Museum.) 


in a curious opaque glass composed of separate 
pieces of red, black, white and pale green glass. 
The style of the sculpture was good though the 
mottling in imitation of stone made it difficult 
to observe details. A curious feature was that 
the sculpture had been cast hollow with a cen- 
tral concavity of peculiar form (Fig. 35). The 
examination had been undertaken at the re- 
quest of the well-known collector Mr. Ray W. 
Smith and it was on my recommendation, de- 
spite some lingering doubt, that the object was 
finally admitted into his collection.** 

More and more of these sculptures came my 
way, sometimes on the market, sometimes in 
private or public collections. More and more 
evidence against them gradually accumulated 
until it became only too evident that all sculp- 
tures of this group were of modern origin. It is 
not necessary to list all known examples to 
identify the type but it is essential to stress 
certain characteristics which most of these 
sculptures share. 

The British Museum possesses a set of Ca- 





36. Glass from the Ancient World. The Ray Win- 
field Smith Collection, Corning, 1957, No. 37 (not illus- 
trated). The text clearly expresses doubt that the object 
is ancient, a frankness all too rare in publications. 


























nopic jars almost unique in that they are of 
glass (Fig. 36). They are No. 51074-51077 of 
the collection and were purchased in Egypt in 
1912. For Canopic jars they are small being 
only about 5 inches (13.0 cm) high without their 
covers. In the same collection is another glass 
cover from a Canopic jar in the form of a hu- 
man head. It is No. 51078 and was purchased 
in Egypt at the same time as the complete set. 
Still another cover exists in the Toledo Museum 
of Art also in glass and in the form of a jackal’s 
head. It is No. 23.238 and is about the same 
height as the London specimen. The Toledo 
example is part of the Curtis collection of glass 
which was assembled in New York in the early 
part of the present century. 

All these specimens are alike in their chief 
characteristics. The glass is a vivid purple-blue 
in matt finish and is characteristic of the vast 
majority of these forgeries. It is not, of course, 
by itself an indication of modern origin for 
ancient objects in this color are known. The 
purple-blue fabric of these jars is varied by 
patches of dark blue mottling scattered un- 
evenly over the surface. They also have occa- 
sional, small streaks of turquoise blue which 
stand out as vividly as inlays. There must be 
some obvious technical explanation of these 
instrusions which are typical of the series but 
it escapes me. Most striking, however, is the 





Fic. 36. Canopic Jars. 
British Museum. 

(Photo courtesy Trustees 
of the 

British Museum.) 


occurrence on these jars and covers of areas 
of an impressed pattern best described as a 
network of honeycomb or hexagonal marks, 
presumably the result of contact with the 
mould which must have had a lining of this 
design. Sometimes a large area with this mark- 
ing will be present but usually the surface has 
been pumiced so as to remove the bulk of the 
imprint. While this network of hexagonal forms 
is characteristic of the surface of these forged 
sculptures it is not invariably present presum- 
ably because the maker sometimes took pains 
to remove all traces of it. Another frequent 
characteristic of these sculptures is the pres- 
ence of sand actually fused to the surface, usu- 
ally near the base. The most probable expla- 
nation of this detail is that the sculptures were 
placed in sand to cool after removal from the 
mould. 

It has already been stressed earlier in this 
paper that all known Egyptian glass sculptures 
were moulded solid. Almost without exception 
the forged glass sculptures were moulded hol- 
low. How this was done is not apparent to me 
but the Smith shawabti is a typical example of 
the result. The hollow is rectangular in section, 
long and narrow, and frequently has rounded 
ends. It is as if the sculpture had been built up 
around a smooth wooden stick. Nothing of the 
sort is known in Egyptian work. The Canopic 
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jars in London are, of course, hollow as would 
be expected but all the covers are also hollow. 

One other feature common to this group is 
that almost every object belonging to it was 
developed from a cast of an ancient piece. This 
was an ideal arrangement for the maker as it 
provided him with an unending series of mod- 
els, all of them stylistically correct. It is this 
fact that makes the detection of these forgeries 
so difficult, in fact impossible except on techni- 
cal grounds. Thus, a particularly striking, and 
large, glass statuette of Isis seated holding her 
son Horus has entered and been thrown out of 
several collections alternately in London and 
New York during the past decade — at the mo- 
ment I believe it is in London once more about 
to be sold. It is clearly made from a fine bronze 
statuette. The Canopic jars in London, the 
Smith shawabti and a statuette of Horus now 
in the Toledo Museum of Art (Fig. 37) No. 
23.172 of that collection, are all convincing in 
photographs because they are casts—indirectly 
—of originals. 

When the maker followed his fancy, or failed 
to follow his model faithfully, as he did, for 
example in the plaque described above or in 
a strange statuette of a Ba (?) bird which was 
on the Paris market in 1954 and has since en- 
tered a private collection,*’ the resulting prod- 
uct was usually so bad that it is easily spotted 
as a forgery on stylistic grounds. But these 
eccentric products were the exception for the 
maker seems to have been a cautious man, one 
more concerned with his profit than with any 
artistic expression. He did, at times, turn from 
his standard purple-blue glass to make trifles in 
an opaque, mottled glass imitating stone made 


37. Apparently it comes from an old collection but 
it is first recorded in an exhibition catalogue Glas aus 
vier Jahrtausenden, Zurich, May 5- July 8, 1956, No. 3 
where it is ascribed to Dynasty XVIII. The same illus- 
tration and text are repeated in 4000 anos de vidro, 
Museo de Arte Moderna de Sao Paulo, Brazil, Septem- 
ber-December 1957, No. 2. The upper surface of the 
base has the —— honeycomb marks and there are 
traces of an applied brown patina. 
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Fic. 37. Statuette of Horus as a falcon-headed 
deity. Toledo Museum of Art. (Photo courtesy 
Toledo Museum of Art.) 











up—as was the Smith shawabti—in patches of 
white, maroon and black. The sculptures in 
this material are usually small, frequently ani- 
mal groups cast from bronze and faience origi- 
nals. Several have passed through the New 
York market in recent years. 

The unknown maker almost invariably was 
cunning enough to smash and assemble his 
products, apparently believing in the peasant 
proverb in Egypt that a statue without a bro- 
ken nose is no antiquity. Thus, the vast ma- 
jority of these forged glass sculptures are 
incomplete or have been assembled from many 
pieces. As to the date and authorship of these 
works I think they are certainly Egyptian and 


of the early part of the present century. The 
British Museum examples purchased in 1912 
are the earliest purchases I have been able to 
trace with certainty but a few other specimens 
have a shadowy record of slightly earlier ap- 
pearance. If we assign an approximate date of 
1905 it cannot be far from the mark. So many 
specimens can be traced to Egypt that that fact 
alone would indicate the country of origin but 
the question is clearly settled by the use of 
casts as models. Clearly, the maker could only 
have worked in Egypt where the originals were 
available to him. To trace some of these forger- 
ies to their models in Egypt would be an inter- 
esting if not particularly instructive task. 











Made in Cologne, 4th century A.D. Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 





Fic. 1. The Wint Hill Bowl (No. 1). 
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THE WINT HILL HUNTING BOWL 
AND RELATED GLASSES 


D. B. HarpENn 


HE use of cut or engraved figured 
scenes in intaglio on glassware first 
became common during the Roman 
period. The earliest example yet known is the 
bowl with cupids riding a hippocamp and a 
griffin, found in a grave of the late first century 
A.D. at Siphnos in the Aegean.’ But this is 
unique for its time, and it is not until the second 
century, and perhaps towards its end, that we 
can recognise anything which we might call a 
school of such work, namely the well-known 
group of colourless bowls bearing mythological 
and (less frequently) genre scenes in facet- 
cutting, helped out with “diamond”-point en- 
graving for the details, which has recently been 
fully described by F. Fremersdorf.? 
Fremersdorf listed twenty-three examples 
of this group, not all of which, in my view, 
really belong to it. It is not, therefore, a large 


1. J. K. Brock and G. Mackworth Young, “Excava- 
tions in Siphnos,” Ann. Brit. School Athens, XLIV, 
1949, p. 80 ff., Pls. 33-4, grave 20, No. 18, found with 
two coins, one of Vespasian (A.D. 70-71) and one of 
Titus (A.D. 80). The cameo vessels of the Portland type 
are, of course, a century or so earlier in date, but are in 
relief, not intaglio. 

2. Fremersdorf, 1951. For a list of titles referred to 
by author’s name alone see Bibliography, p. 80. 


group, though no doubt other examples could 
be added if further search were made in glass 
collections. The representative of it which is 
most readily accessible to British readers is the 
Actaeon and Artemis bow] in the Slade collec- 
tion in the British Museum, from Leuna near 
Merseburg, Saxony.* In the Unite States there 
are several fragments in the collections of The 
Corning Museum of Glass (formerly Ray W. 
Smith Collection) and Ray W. Smith. Many of 
these bowls have inscriptions in Greek charac- 
ters giving the names of personages depicted, 
and the shape of the letters resembles rather 
closely those on the painted glass jug depicting 
the Daphne legend from the Crimea, now in 
The Corning Museum of Glass.* The bowls are 
small, with plain rim smoothed by grinding, 
and vertical sides curving gently to a rounded 
or flattened base. The facet-cutting and the 
engraving are equally competent. A feature of 
the group, which acts, so to speak, as its trade- 





8. For the Leuna bowl, see A. Nesbitt, Cat. of Coll. 
of Glass Formed by F. Slade, London, 1871, No. 320, 
Figs. 74-5; Fremersdorf, 1951, p. 5, Pls. 2(2) and 3. 
For Corning and R. W. Smith, see Glass from the An- 
cient World. The Ray Winfield Smith Collection, Cor- 
ning, 1957, Nos. 361 ff. 


4. Corning, loc. cit. in note 8, p. 165, No. 342. 
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Fic. 2. The Wint Hill Bowl (No. 1). 


mark (as Fremersdorf recognised) is the curvi- 
linear engraving which nearly always appears 
as a band just below the rim. 

Now, according to Fremersdorf, this group 
was made in Cologne in the early third century 
A.D. As early as 1936, on the basis of fragments 
of similar fabric and technique which I was 
publishing from houses of the early-second to 
early-third century A.D. at Karanis (Kom Au- 
shim) in the Fayum, I claimed® that the group 
belonged to the second century and was of 
Egyptian (Alexandrian) manufacture, believing 


5. D. B. Harden, Roman Glass from Karanis, Ann 
Arbor, 1936, p. 101. 
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that the Greek inscriptions, though not proof 
positive, were prima facie evidence of an east- 
ern rather than a western origin.® This belief 
of mine has since been greatly strengthened by 
Ray W. Smith’s acquisition of a number of 
similar fragments, three of which bear Greek 
inscriptions, in the Cairo market.’ The glasses 
in this group are indeed, in my view, the last 
glasses which were exported in any quantity 
from Egypt to the west; but they were more 
than that, namely, the parent group from which 
all late-Roman cut and engraved glasses with 





6. Morin-Jean, p. 240, also took this view. 
7. Corning, loc. cit. in note 3, p. 179 f., Nos. 361 ff. 











figured scenes are descended. 

In the east the group had few successors. 
Alexandrian glasscutting and engraving rapidly 
deteriorated in quality, and during the third 
and fourth centuries workers there rarely at- 
tempted figured scenes, though there is one 
well-known glass in Britain, the engraved gob- 
let from a Saxon grave at High Down, Sussex, 
which I believe to be of Egyptian fabric.* The 
Syrian shops, so far as extant finds tell us, were 
never keen on cut decoration, and it seems that 
we have to look to Jerash of the sixth century 
before we can cite a figured cut glass that is 
likely to be of Syrian workmanship.® 

In the west the picture is very different. From 
some time during the third century onwards a 
great quantity of figured cut or engraved glass 
begins to appear in Italy and in the neighbour- 
ing provinces. Much of this was undoubtedly 
made in Italy itself. There are varieties of cut- 
ting and shapes of vessels which occur very 
frequently there and much more rarely else- 
where, so that their Italian origin seems clear. 
Much, equally, was made elsewhere, and par- 
ticularly, as proveniences and distribution- 
maps testify, in the Rhineland. A great deal of 
work still requires to be done before this mass 
of figured glass can be securely sorted into its 
component groups, by shape, design and tech- 
nique. But there is one of the groups which can 
readily be detached and defined. It is a late 
group—certainly post-Constantinian, as will be 
explained below—which, so far as I have been 
able to trace, is represented by twenty-four 
extant specimens bearing mythological, Chris- 
tian or hunting scenes. All except one piece are 
shallow bowls of segmental section, and the 





8. Dark-age Britain: Studies Presented to E. T. 
Leeds, ed. D. B. Harden, London, 1956, p. 136; see 
also “Saxon Glass from Sussex,” Sussex County Maga- 
zine, XXV, 1951, p. 263 f. and “The Highdown Hill 
Glass Goblet with Greek Inscription,” Sussex Archaeol. 
Collections, XCVII, 1959, pp. 8 f. 


9. Gerasa: City of the Decapolis, ed. C. H. Kraeling, 
New Haven, 1938 (“The Glassware,” by P. V. C. Baur), 


p- 505 ff., Pl. 139, and this might equally well be of 
Egyptian fabric. 





Fic. 3. The Wint Hill vessels in situ. 


homogeneity of the technique employed and 
of the detailed mannerisms of decoration to 
which the artists are prone indicate that the 
group was the product of one factory, though 
not of one artist-engraver. 

In November 1956 a fine example of this 
group depicting a hare-hunt was discovered by 
the Axbridge Caving Group and Archaeologi- 
cal Society at Wint Hill, Banwell, Somerset, 
and submitted to me for study (Figs. 1-2, 4-7). 

Until this piece appeared the only tolerably 
complete glass vessel of Roman date with en- 
graved or cut figured scenes found in Britain 
was the well-known piece from Colliton Park, 
Dorchester, depicting a bacchic dance.’ This 
bowl, which must belong to the fourth century 
A.D., is decorated in a combination of engrav- 
ing and cutting, with pointillé, grooved and 
shaded details. That it has now a second British 
find that can be set beside it, which, as I hope 
to show, is of the same general date, though 
differing in the technique of its decoration, is 
a matter of prime interest, and the Axbridge 
Club may be congratulated on their good for- 
tune in discovering it. This Wint Hill bowl is 
now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and 
it is my purpose here to provide a definitive 





10. C. D. Drew and K. C. Collingwood Selby, “The 
Excavations at Colliton Park, Dorchester,” Proc. Dorset 
Nat. Hist. and Archaeol. Soc., LX, 1939, p. 51 ff., Pl. 
III. Besides the two reasonably complete vessels a num- 
ber of igured fragments have, of course, been found in 
this country, including Nos. 22-23 below. 
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Fic. 4. The Wint Hill Bowl (No. 1). 


account of it, and then to consider and evaluate 
the group to which it belongs, and discuss its 
date and place of manufacture. 


I. The Wint Hill Bowl 


From 1954 to 1956 the Axbridge Caving Group 
excavated part of a Roman building of as yet 
uncertain significance at Wint Hill near Ban- 
well, Somerset, just south of, and a little more 
than half way along, the Roman road from 
Charterhouse-on-Mendip to the Bristol Chan- 
nel coast. The field is called Chapel Close or 
Chapel Leazes.!! Traces of two sets of foun- 
dations of buildings were revealed, one associ- 
ated with an apparently undisturbed occupa- 
tion-level of the fourth century A.D., but the 
interpretation of the site is complicated by the 
existence of later burials in mass, orientated 
E-W., the graves of which have in places cut 
into and disturbed the Roman walling. Coins 
and pottery and other small finds of Roman 
date abound, but so do medieval things, includ- 
ing glazed pottery and tiles. The engraved 
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bowl and an accompanying beaker were lying 
side by side almost on bedrock, at a depth of 


1l. U. K. Nat. Grid ST 391589. The site is marked 
with an open triangle (indicating an “other substantial 
building”) on the O. S. Map of Roman Britain, 3rd ed., 
1956, and cf. ibid., p. 34. 

I am greatly indebted to the Society and its officers, 
Mrs. D. P. Dobson-Hinton (President), Mr. J. W. Hunt 
(Director of Excavations), Mr. J. Weare (Curator of the 
Axbridge Museum), and Mr. F. Jarmany (Secretary) 
for their great kindness in bringing the bowl to my at- 
tention shortly after its discovery and providing me 
with details. Since I first began to work on it the farm- 
er on whose land it was found (Mr. Harding) has sold 
the bowl to the Ashmolean Museum, and I am grateful 
to the Visitors of the Ashmolean and Mr. R. W. Hamil- 
ton, Keeper of the Department of Antiquities, for per- 
mission to publish it. I must thank, too, my late col- 
leagues in the Ashmolean, Mr. V. R. Rickard, Mrs. M. 
E. Cox, and Miss O. M. Godwin, for the care and skill 
with which they respectively repaired, drew and photo- 
graphed the bowl and its attendant beaker for me. Pre- 
liminary notes on the bowl have appeared in Country 
Life, CXXI, No. 3150, May 30, 1957, p- 1090 and Fig.; 
JRS, XLVII, 1957, p. 282, Pl. XIV; Ashmolean Muse- 
um, Report of the Visitors, 1957, p. 20, Pl. V; and (b 
D. B. Harden) J. Axbridge Caving Club and aschteal. 
Soc. (duplicated brochure for local circulation), III, No. 
2, 1957, p. 11 ff. 
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Fic. 5. The Wint Hill Bowl (No. 1). 


four feet, just west, and against the footings, 
of one of the Roman walls which ran from 
north to south (Fig. 3). The bowl lay upside 
down in seventeen major fragments and some 
chips (the breaks are ancient) and the beaker 
lay on its side. A considerable portion of the 
beaker is missing, but there are only two small 
gaps in the bowl. Burials lay near by, but the 
glasses did not seem to belong to one of them. 
There was a large hearth in the vicinity which 
seemed to underlie one of the burials and was 
itself thought to be post-Roman. It seems that 
the glasses must originally have lain in a con- 
tainer of wood or other perishable material, or 
perhaps in a wall-cupboard. It is at least cer- 
tain that the position in which they lay was 
purposeful and not accidental. They can be 
used, therefore, with confidence to date the 
stratum, such as it was, in which they were 
found. 

The bowl (Figs. 1-2, 4-7) is a shallow vessel 
of greenish glass, segmental in section with 


rounded bottom, formed by blowing a paraison 
(or bulb of glass) and knocking off the bot- 
tom segment for use.-The rim, after knocking 
off, was ground smooth, but not polished. The 
lip is slightly everted. The diameter of the rim, 
which is not a true circle, varies from 7” to 7%” 
(19.0 to 19.3 cm).’* The body, similarly, is not 
a true segment of a circle, so that the bowl bal- 
ances at a slope, the height varying from 2%” 
to 1%” (6.6 cm to 4.3 cm) and the point of bal- 
ance being at the top of the bush below the 
horse’s forefeet. The thickness varies from %” 
(0.3 cm) at the rim to %” (0.15 cm) or less at the 
bottom. The metal is bubbly and streaky, but 
contains no readily visible impurities. The sur- 
face has weathered appreciably. The inside 
(the under surface as it lay) is still fairly clear 
and smooth, but has some polychrome irides- 
cent sheen, which is visible in a raking light, as 





12. The measurements given in cm have been con- 
verted by the editors into inches with approximations 
to \,”. 
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well as many usage scratches. The exterior has 
lost its smoothness and is covered all over with 
pitted striations in spiral lines with a very neat 
whirl in the center between the grass-tuft and 
the bush below the horseman. This pitting 
weathering, which has dulled the glass, makes 
it difficult to see the design, except when light 
transmitted through the bowl is blanketed and 
a raking spot-light is thrown on the upper sur- 
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face to provide shadows in the engraving. 
The scene depicted is a hare-hunt. The tech- 
nique (see further, p. 65) is free-hand engrav- 
ing with a burin of flint or other hard stone 
(Fig. 6). There is no trace of any faceting, shad- 
ing, or other wheel-engraving. The design is 
wholly on the exterior, but is meant to be 
viewed through the glass, as is shown by the 
inscription being retrograde. In the following 

















description, as in the illustrations, the view 
through the bowl will be assumed. 

At the bottom two hounds wearing collars, 
smooth-haired but with shaggy ruffs, are in full 
cry, driving a hare to the right into a long trel- 
lised net which appears to stand without sup- 
port, but was probably fixed with stakes to the 
ground. Above the hare and hounds a galloping 
horseman with whip’® in his outstretched right 
hand, rides to the right between two fair-sized 
bushes of different shapes. In the field are 





13. Despite its curious shape we must conclude that 
this object, and that held by the horseman on bow! No. 
2 (p. 54), are whips and not, as they might seem at 
first glance, poorly delineated spears or lances. On the 
other hand the huntsman on foot on the other hare- 
hunt bowl (No. 3, p. 54) is unlikely to be carrying a 
whip, unless he is a dismounted rider, yet, if the photo- 
graph of this heavily strain-cracked bow] can be trusted 
not to deceive, the object which he holds in front of his 
body bears a superficial resemblance to the object car- 
ried by the horsemen on the other two bowls, and seems 
to have a similar bend in it (see between the hunts- 
man’s right hand and the neighbouring grass-tuft). 

For an earlier (2nd cen. A.D.) version of a mounted 
huntsman with a whip, see the fine hunt mosaic in the 
villa of the Laberii at Udna in Tunisia, which depicts 
two horsemen with two hounds, collared and named 
Mustela and Ederatus, chasing a hare and a fox, with a 
slave behind, holding the chains from which the hounds 
were unleashed. One of the horsemen brandishes a 
whip, the lash of which has two bends and runs at an 
angle of 45° from the stock. It seems clear that the 
glass engraver has merely simplified the normal version 
by giving his lash one bend only, and depicting lash 
and stock in the same plane (see P. Gauckler, “Le 
Domaine des Laberii 4 Uthina,” MonPiot, III, 1896, p. 
208, Pl. XXIII). Compare also the whips carried by 
charioteers on mosaics, e.g. R. Cagnat and V. Chapot, 
Manuel d’Archéol. Romaine, 1920, II, Fig. 469 (from 
Lyon and Barcelona), and on cut glasses of other varie- 


ties, e.g. Kisa, 1908, Figs. 250 (Trier) and 251 (Pisa). 








Fic. 7. The Wint Hill Bowl (No. 1). 


other, smaller bushes and grass-tufts. The 
huntsman wears a girdled tunic with long 
sleeves and billowing chlamys.'* The pelts of 
all the animals are delineated by short jabs and 
the decoration on the man’s tunic by circlets. All 
the animals have shaded lines below their feet 
to indicate the ground, and the outlines of all 
the figures are accentuated within by similar 
shading of sloping jabs. 

Around the design runs an inscription in eas- 
ily legible serifed capitals, VIVAS CVM 
TVIS PIE S @ the leaf at the end 
representing a stop-mark. The first three words 
are in Latin and may be translated “Life to 
you and yours,” the next four letters represent 
the Greek phrase IIE Z[HCHC], written in 
Roman characters, and signify “Drink and good 
health to you.” 

The second vessel (Figs. 8-9) is in the form 
of a truncated cone of greenish glass. It, again, 
has been blown and knocked off. The rim is 
ground smooth, but not polished, and the base 
has been pressed in to a slight concavity. On 
the exterior are four groups of wheel incisions 
— one group near the rim, a pair about 1” (2.5 
cm) lower down, and a fourth near the bottom 
— made by holding the glass against a revolv- 
ing cutting-wheel. The vessel is repaired and 
incomplete. Its height is 4” (10.1 cm); its di- 
ameter 2%” (7.0 cm); the average thickness of 





14. A short cloak of Greek ancestry, used by soldiers, 
huntsmen and travellers in Roman times. It is usually, 
as here, fastened by a pin or a brooch on the right 
shoulder. 
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Fic. 8. Beaker from Wint Hill. 


the glass ca. %” (0.1 cm). The glass is bubbly, 
with many striations and some black impurities. 

On shape alone it can be shown that both 
these glasses most probably belong to the 
fourth century A.D. Segmental bowls with 
plain-cut rims of this type occur at that date 
both in the eastern and the western provinces.’® 
A well-dated example comes from grave 8 in 
the Mayen cemetery in the Rhineland, a grave 
dated post-A.D. 370.1* Another piece dated to 
the latest fourth century comes from a tomb 
at Al Bassa in Palestine,’* and other examples, 
some dated as late as the fifth century, are 
known.'* The truncated conical beaker is an 
equally characteristic late Roman shape, which 
continues into dark-age times. The difference 
between the Roman and later specimens lies 
mainly in the flatness of the base, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere,’® and any cone-beaker 





15. Harden, op. cit. in note 5, p. 69, note 2. 
16. Haberey, 1942, p. 268, Fig. 7. 


17. Harden in Iraq, XI, 1949, p. 156; J. H. Iliffe in 
QDAP, III, 1934, p. 81 ff. 


18. Isings, p. 143 ff., form 116. 


19. Dark-age Britain: Studies Presented to E. T. 
Leeds, ed. D. B. Harden, London, 1956, pp. 135, 140. 
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Fic. 9. Beaker from Wint Hill. 


with a base flat enough to make the vessel 
stable almost certainly must be dated before 
A.D. 400. Foreign examples of the flatter- 
based, Roman type occurred in the Al Bassa 
tomb, already cited, and also in the Mayen 
cemetery, mainly with a rounded rim, but once 
with a plain-cut rim.*° Typical British exam- 
ples, fhough none is securely dated, occurred 
in a grave at Glaston, Rutland,” in a late stone 
coffin on The Mount, York (Yorkshire Museum, 
No. 144), and at Silchester, Hants.” Apart from 
the shapes the slightly everted plain-cut rim is 
very typical of the fourth century, being found 
on many shapes of bowls, beakers and flasks.”* 

Now, as I have already stated, there are at 
least twenty-three other glasses known which 
carry figured scenes engraved with a burin in 
the same manner as is used on the Wint Hill 
bowl. All but two of these have been published 


20. Haberey, 1942, p. 261 ff., graves 1, 6, 8, 9, 11, 
18, 23, 25. For further dated examples, see Isings, p. 
129 f., form 160 c. 


21. Ant. J., XXX, 1958, p. 72 f. 


22. G. C. Boon, Roman Silchester, London, 1957, p. 
168, Pl. 20. 


23. Isings, types 104, 109, 112, 116, 125. 








Fic. 10. Bowl with hare-hunt 
(No. 2). Landesmuseum, Bonn. 
































Fic. 11. Bowl with hare-hunt (No. 3). German- 
isches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg. 


(most of them many times), but though writers 
such as Pilloy, Kisa, Morin-Jean, Kriiger and 
Fremersdorf* have recognised the unity of 
the group and described its main features, no 
one has hitherto collected all the known exam- 
ples together in one publication, and attempted 
a detailed comparison between them. The fol- 
lowing catalogue is based, not, I regret to say, 





24. See titles in Bibliography. 








Fic. 12. Bowl with stag-hunt (No. 7). Landesmu- 


seum, Bonn. 





on autopsy, except in a few instances, but on 
published illustrations and descriptions, helped 
out by photographs and information sent by 
many friends and museum colleagues.”® 


II. Catalogue of glasses belonging to 
the Wint Hill group 
A. Hunting Scenes 

1. The Wint Hill bowl (pp. 48 ff). 

2. Segmental bowl (Figs. 10, 15, 30), colour- 
less, H. 2” (5.0 cm); D. 6%” (17.6 cm). Mended, 
part of one side missing. Some weathering. 
Found with a hemispherical bowl bearing 
Christian scenes in impressionistic wheel-cut- 
ting (Bonn, No. 315) in a sand-pit beside the 
K6lnstrasse (formerly K6lner Reichsstrasse), 





25. I am specially indebted to Mr. W. Haberey 
(Bonn), who not only sent me his own check-list of the 
group, through which I found the unpublished piece, 
No. 9, but also many very helpful photographs; and to 
Dr. F. Fremersdorf (Cologne), Dr. P. Illert (Worms), 
Miss M. Guise (Paris) and Dr. G. Schiedlausky (Nurem- 
berg). It goes without saying that any mistakes in de- 
scriptions and references — and such must exist, though 
I have taken what pains I can to check them fully — 
will be mine alone. 
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Bonn, 1877. Landesmuseum, Bonn, No. 314. 

Hare-hunt.** At top a horseman in girdled 
and sleeved tunic with coloured roundel near 
base, and flowing chlamys, galloping to r., 
whip" in r. hand outstretched towards a trel- 
lised net spreading downwards from a tree 
with hatched trunk of which only two branches 
are extant; below, two hounds wearing collars, 
in full cry, drive a hare to r. into the net. In 
field, many triple grass-tufts. 

Below the right feet of horse and hare and 
hind-paw of rear hound are shaded ground- 
lines; outlines of all figures accentuated by 
shading; pelt of animals delineated by jabs; 
shading within trellises of net. 

Aus'm Weerth, p. 49 f., Pl. III; Kisa, 1908, 
p- 653; Lehner, p. 78, Pl. XVII, 1; Eisen, p. 408; 
Kriiger, p. 209, No. 4; Fremersdorf, 1938, p. 34; 
Ginsburg, p. 15, Fig. 5. 

3. Segmental bowl (Fig. 11), greenish. H. 
2%” (6.5 cm); D. 9%” (23.7 cm). Mended, com- 
plete. Strain-cracked. From a grave in Eich- 
strasse, Mayen, 1885. Germanisches National- 
Museum, Nuremberg. 

Hare-hunt. On |. a huntsman standing to r. 
in knee-length tunic with coloured roundel 
near base, spear (or whip?) 1° in r. hand, out- 
stretched; before him four hounds (without 
collars?) in full cry driving hare to r. into trel- 
lised net, which has no visible support. In field 
triple and quadruple grass-tufts. Round the 
edge, inscription in serifed capitals VIVAS 
CVM TVIS with leaf as stop-mark. 

Figures on shaded ground-lines; outlines of 
all figures accentuated by shading; pelt of ani- 
mals not delineated. 

Fremersdorf, 1938, p. 34; Haberey, p. 284. 

4. Segmental bowl (Fig. 16), colourless with 
greenish tinge. H. 2%” (6.0 cm); D. 74” (18.5 


26. As for the Wint Hill bowl (p. 48), the descrip- 
tions of the decoration on the shallow bowls in this 
catalogue are given from the view-point of one looking 
through the glass, since the artist intended it should be 
so viewed. No. 14, a deep bowl, is different, and is de- 
scribed from the exterior. 
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cm). Repaired, almost complete. Much strain- 
cracking. Found in grave 61, Jacobstrasse, Co- 
logne, during rebuilding of Hospital (cf. No. 
12 below), 1929. Rém.-Germanisches Museum, 
Cologne, No. 29.1083. 

Boar-hunt. To 1., above, huntsman on foot in 
knee-length tunic, with leg-gear and shoulder- 
cape, lunging to r., boar-spear, with leaf-shaped 
point and hand-guards, outstretched towards 
boar, which advances |. angrily towards him; 
behind, tree with large trunk and spreading 
branches; below, two hounds wearing collars, 
in full cry, towards boar, and two more trees 
above a lake represented by wavy lines. In 
field, many down-pointing “arrows,” represent- 
ing grass-tufts. Round the edge, inscription in 
serifed capitals ESCIPE ME PLACEBO TIBI 
with grass-tuft as stop-mark. 

Figures on shaded ground-lines; outlines of 
all figures and trees accentuated by shading; 
pelt of hounds marked by sloping jabs and of 
boar by V-marks. 

Fremersdorf, 1938, p. 32, Fig. I, 2; idem, 
Rom. Glaser aus Koln, 2 ed., Cologne, 1939, 
Pl. 45; Ginsburg, p. 21, Fig. 9. 

5. Segmental bowl (Fig. 17), greenish, H. 
2” (6.3 cm); D. 6%” (17.5 cm). Repaired, parts 
missing. Strain-cracks. Found in 60 fragments 
on breast of corpse in sandstone coffin in large 
Roman cemetery at Fort Hauptstein, near 
Mombacherstrasse, Mainz, 1875. Four other 
glass flasks (now lost) lay in four corners of cof- 
fin. Stadtisches Altertumsmuseum, Mainz, No. 
4555.27 

Boar-hunt. In centre a large tree with clearly- 
marked bark and spreading branches. To l., a 
huntsman on foot in knee-length tunic with 
coloured ovals at base, and shoulder-cape, 
striding forward to r., spear at ready, to attack 
boar, which faces him to r. of tree; below, two 


27. Iam informed by Dr. Esser, Director of the Mu- 
seum, that this bowl has been missing since the 1939- 
45 war. The drawings published by Aus’m Weerth and 
Behrens differ somewhat in their details: that in Fig. 
17 conflates the two. 
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Fic. 18. Bowl with Cupids (No. 14). Landesmuseum, Bonn. 


hounds (without collars?) in full cry towards 
boar; behind and above boar unidentified ob- 
ject, perhaps a rock. Round the edge, inscrip- 
tion in serifed capitals VALERI VIVAS with 
grass-tuft as stop-mark, near and between the 
letters of which are “arrows” representing 
grass-tufts. 

No shaded ground-lines; outline of huntsman 
accentuated by shading; pelt of hounds and 
bristles of boar delineated by jabs. 

Froehner, p. 96; Aus’'m Weerth, p. 49 f., Pl. I; 
Mowat, p. 292; K. Kérber, Inschriften . . . des 
Mainzer Museums, Mainz, 1900, p. 112, No. 
181, Fig. on p. 111; CIL, 197; Kisa, 1908, p. 651 
f. and p. 957, No. 191; Morin-Jean, p. 239; G. 
Behrens in MZ, XX/XXI, 1925-6, p. 71, Fig. 
16; Eisen, p. 408; Kriiger, p. 209, No. 6; Frem- 
ersdorf, 1938, p. 34; Ginsburg, p. 19 f., Fig. 8. 

6. Segmental bowl (Fig. 21), colourless. H. 
2%” (6.0 cm); D. 8%” (20.5 cm). Mended. Found 
in June 1887?° in a grave, Severinswall 8, Co- 
logne, along with the Orpheus bowl of red- 
gloss ware (now in Rém-Germ. Mus., Co- 
logne). Antiquarium, Berlin (M. vom Rath 
Coll., acquired in 1913) No. 30220, 190. Miss- 
ing since 1945? 

Stag-hunt. Top 1., horseman (part of body 
missing) in knee-length tunic and shoulder- 
cape gallops to r. towards stag; spear, lanced by 


28. Information from Dr. Fremersdorf. 








huntsman’s r. hand, sticks in stag’s back. On 
rock above stag, a hound at bay; two others 
(one wearing collar), below, chase stag in full 
cry; below hounds, a tree with two branches 
in leaf. In field, grass-tufts; towards r. edge of 
bowl three rectangles with shaded centers, 
probably pitfalls (following Fremersdorf, loc. 
cit. below). 

Figures on shaded ground-lines; main out- 
lines accentuated by shading; pelts of horse 
and hounds delineated by jabs. 

Kisa, 1899, pp. 72, 138, No. 190, Pl. XXII, 
No. 172; Kisa, 1908, pp. 653, 690 f., Fig. 263; 
Morin-Jean, p. 237; Eisen, p. 408; Kriiger, p. 
209, No. 3; Fremersdorf, 1938, p. 34; Berlin, 
1939, No. 193, Pl. 68; Ginsburg, p. 16. Fig. 6. 

7. Segmental bowl (Figs. 12, 22), greenish. 
H. 2%” (6.0 cm); D. 104” (26.0 cm). Mended; 
about one-third missing, including face and 
body of upper horseman, part of tree and most 
of lower part of scene. Striated and some pit- 
ting on surface. Found in coffin with many 
other glasses (“some years ago,” aus'm Weerth, 
loc. cit.) during building of house, Coblenzer- 
strasse, Andernach. Landesmuseum, Bonn, No. 
LXVII (given by Frau Herfeld). 

Stag-hunt. At top, horseman in knee-length 
(sleeved?) tunic with coloured ovals at base 
and flowing chlamys galloping r. towards di- 
minutive tree and fleeing stag; spear thrown by 
horseman with r. hand pierces back of stag. 
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Fic. 14. Bowl with Adam, Daniel and Susanna 
(No. 15). Louvre. (Exterior view.) 


Below, another galloping horseman and two 
hounds (not more than two, pace aus’m Weerth, 
loc. cit.) in full cry towards stag. In field, grass- 
tufts. Round the edge fragmentary inscription 
in serifed capitals V[I]NCA[S CVM T]VIS, 
stop missing. 

Figures on shaded ground-lines; main out- 
lines accentuated by shading; pelts of animals 
delineated by further shading within the 
shaded borders. 

Aus’m Weerth, p. 51 f., Pl. IV; Mowat, p. 
292; Klein, p. 16, No. 2; CIL, 207; Kisa, 1908, 
p- 653 and p. 958, No. 201; Lehner, p. 78; Eisen, 
p. 408; Kriiger, p. 209, No. 5; Fremersdorf, 
1938, p. 34; Ginsburg, p. 16, Fig. 7. 

8. Segmental bowl (Fig. 18), greenish. H. 
about 2%” (7.0 cm); Estimated D. about 10%” 
(27.0 cm). Fragment of one side of bowl. Some 
iridescence. Found in a grave in Neusserstrasse, 
Cologne. R6ém.-Germanisches Museum, Co- 
logne (Niessen Coll. No. 6087). 

Stag-hunt. Horseman l., in knee-length tunic 
and flowing chlamys galloping r. towards stag 
of which only the antlers and outline of back 
are extant; trident(?)-spear lanced from horse- 
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man’s r. hand lodges in back of stag. Above, a 
hound wearing collar leaps in full cry, and 
near-by, at top of picture, a pitfall (cf. No. 6). 
In field down-pointing “arrows” representing 
grass-tufts. Round the edge inscription in ser- 
ifed capitals MARCI[... 

Beneath horse's r. foreleg a shaded ground- 
line; outlines of all figures accentuated by 
shading; pelts of animals delineated by jabs. 

Fremersdorf, 1938, p. 34 f., Pl. III, 1.7° 

9. Segmental bowl (Fig. 19), greenish. Frag- 
ment, no part of rim extant. L. 3%” (8.0 cm). 
Slightly iridescent. Found in or near Remagen. 
Remagen Museum, No. 1558. 

Stag-hunt. At top, foreleg of horse and por- 
tion of huntsman’s spear (?); below, hindquar- 
ters and legs of stag chased to r. by hound of 
which only head and forelegs extant; below, 
part of hindquarters of another hound. No fill- 
ing ornaments. 

Figures on shaded ground-lines; outlines of 
all figures accentuated by shading; pelt of ani- 
mals delineated by jabs. 

Unpublished; information and photograph 
from which drawing was made from Mr. W. 
Haberey. 


B. Mythological scenes 


10. Segmental bowl (Fig. 23), greenish. H. 
1%” (4.8 cm); D. 7%” (18.0 cm). Mended, com- 
plete. Some weathering. Found with many 
other glasses (details unrecorded) in stone cof- 
fin during building of Moselle railway, Cobern, 
1878. Antiquarium, Berlin, No. Misc. 7388. 
Missing since 1945? 

Neptune. God, naked save for cloak (rudi- 
mentarily indicated) over |. shoulder and r. 
thigh, bearded, stands centrally to front, tri- 
dent in 1. hand, r. leg raised, foot on rock (?) in 
shape of gabled aedicula (or rock?), fish in r. 


hand. To r. a sea-lion, to 1. a sea-panther; in 





29. Dr. Fremersdorf informs me that the “sehr 
| aap Schale . . . vom Eigelstein” which he referred to, 
oc. cit., is an inadvertent duplication of this piece 
(Neusserstrasse being the continuation of Eigelstein). 














field, four fishes and two groups of shading 
lines. Round the edge, inscription in serifed 
capitals AMANTIBVS PROPINO with leaf as 
stop-mark. 

No shaded ground-lines; outlines of all fig- 
ures accentuated by shading; pelts of lion 
and panther delineated by jabs, and, on pan- 
ther, loops also. 

Froehner, p. 96; Aus'm Weerth, p. 52, Pl. V 
(see also idem in BonnJbb., LXIII, 1878, p. 166 
for account of discovery); Mowat, p. 292; 
Arnoldi, Kat., 1887, p. 18;°° CIL, 204 (Berlin 
registration No. wrongly given as 2129); Kisa, 
1908, p. 655, Fig. 262, and p. 957, No. 198; 
R. Schmidt, Das Glas, Berlin, 1922, p. 23, Fig. 
10; Morin-Jean, p. 240, Fig. 325; Eisen, p. 408; 
Kriiger, p. 209, No. 1; Fremersdorf, 1938, p. 37; 
Berlin, 1939, No. 194, Pl. 69. 

11. Segmental bowl (Fig. 24), colourless. H. 
1%” (4.2 cm); D. 7%” (18.0 cm). Mended, in- 
complete. Milky weathering. From a grave, 
Luxemburgerstrasse, Cologne. Rém.-German- 
isches Museum, Cologne (Niessen Coll. No. 
339). 

Apollo and Diana. In front of an interior 
with three groin-vaulted bays on columns and 
leafy ornamentation in the spandrels(?) stand 
Apollo |. and Diana r., frontally on ground-line; 
Apollo, arrow in r. hand, bow in 1., quiver on 
right shoulder, naked save for chlamys pinned 
on r. shoulder; Diana, r. hand taking arrow 
from quiver, bow in I. hand, clad in short chiton 
and chlamys. Between figures a pillar support- 
ing a small pyramid, outside them on each 
side a pillar, one surmounted by a vase, the 
other by some floral symbol(?). Apollo, taller 
than Diana, stands on lower step of ground- 
line. Under arches three eight-pointed stars, on 
ground-line a grass-tuft, below it three rosettes 
(cf. No. 12). Round the edge, inscription in 
serifed capitals ESCIPE POCVLA [G|RATA 
with leaf as stop-mark. 

Main outlines accentuated by shading. 


80. Not available to me for checking. 


CIL, 208;*" Kisa, 1908, p. 667 and p. 957, No. 
197 (false description); Niessen, p. 33, No. 339, 
Pl. XXVIII (back to front, as Loeschcke recog- 
nised, loc. cit.); Eisen, p. 409 (false description, 
after Kisa); Kriiger, p. 209, No. 2; Fremersdorf, 
1938, p. 32. 

12. Segmental bowl (Fig. 25), colourless, 
H. 1%” (4.5 cm); D. 7” (17.8 cm). About half ex- 
tant, mended. Some strain-cracking. Found in 
a grave, Jacobstrasse, Cologne, during rebuild- 
ing of Hospital (cf. No. 4 above), 1929. Rém.- 
Germanisches Museum, Cologne, No. 29. 1162. 

Apollo and Marsyas. Below a curtained ga- 
ble, two figures on ground-line: to |., Marsyas, 
naked save for an animal (equine?) skin, facing 
r. and playing a double flute; to r., Apollo, 
frontal, naked (only head and shoulders ex- 
tant). Between figures a pillar or altar; in field, 
an eight-pointed and a six-pointed star; below 
ground-line, rosettes and grass-tufts. Within a 
line border, inscription in serifed capitals 
BIBET [PR]OPINA TVIS with grass-tuft as 
stop-mark. “Bibet” for “Bibe et.” 

Main outlines accentuated by shading; ani- 
mal pelt delineated by jabs. 

Fremersdorf, 1938, p. 32, Fig. I, 1. 

13. Segmental bowl (Fig. 26), pale yellow- 
ish-green. H. 1%” (4.8 cm); D. 74” (18.5 cm). 
Mended and incomplete (much of the rim miss- 
ing). Some weathering. Found in a wooden 
coffin at the Frankentalerstrasse (Maria Miin- 
ster), Worms. Museum der Stadt Worms, ac- 
cession No. R 422. 

Venus and Cupids.*? Below a draped canopy 





31. CIL, loc. cit., says that the reading cannot be 
grata since two letters seem to be missing, but Loesch- 
cke (Niessen Cat., loc. cit.) is convinced that only one 
letter is missing, and we may note that there is a 
similar wider spacing for the last three letters of escipe. 
Escipe is, of course, for excipe, as often in similar in- 
scriptions (e.g. CIL, XIII, 10018, 79 ff.). 

82. Wrongly identified as Susanna and the Elders 
by Kisa and others. The Cupids’ wings closely resem- 
ble those of No. 14, and semi-draped Cupids often oc- 
cur. For a very similar scene of Venus and Cupids (but 
nude) see the central panel on the 4th-cen. mosaic 
pavement from Low Ham, Somerset (JRS, XXXVI, 
1946, p. 142, Pl. XI; idem, XXXVII, p. 173). 
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with vine tendrils supported by pillars are three 
figures: in centre, frontally, nude Venus wear- 
ing earrings, drinking bow] in upraised r. hand, 
unidentified object (“oil-flask,” Kisa; “spray,” 
Weckerling) in 1.; on either side, a Cupid with 
high floppy wings above shoulders and wearing 
a kind of wrap or cloak, lower ends loose by 
thighs; Cupid on 1. holds basket of fruit in 1. 
hand; Cupid on r. holds unidentified object 
(not “two oil-flasks,” Kisa). Between the figures 
are upright flowers (“poppies,” Weckerling) on 
long stalks (cf. Nos. 17, 19); above Venus’s 
arms, rosettes of dots. Round the edge, inscrip- 
tion in serifed capitals VJINVM[... VJITA[. 
(Perhaps “Vinum dat vitam.”)** 

Main outlines accentuated by shading. 

Korrespondenzblatt der Westd. Zeitschr. fiir 
Gesch. und Kunst, IV, 1885, col. 165; Westd. 
Zeitschr. fiir Gesch. und Kunst, V, 1886, p. 219; 
A. Weckerling, Rém. Abt. des Paulus-Museum 
der Stadt Worms, II, 1887, p. 110, Pl. VIII, 2; 
Siebourg, Vom Rhein, II, 1903, p. 4;°4 CIL, 210; 
Kisa, 1908, p. 674 f. and p. 958, No. 204; Morin- 
Jean, p. 247, No. 7; Eisen, p. 548; Kriiger, p. 
209, No. 11; Neuss, p. 85. 

14. Convex-sided deep bowl (Figs. 13, 27, 
31), colourless.** H. 3'%6” (10.0 cm); D. 4%” (10.9 
cm). Incomplete (most of one side missing). 
Bubbly; little or no weathering. Rim knocked 
off and ground smooth, with slight constriction 
below; convex sides, curving to a flattened bot- 
tom. From a grave at Rheindorf, near Lever- 
kusen. Landesmuseum, Bonn, No. 1390. 

Cupids harvesting grapes. Near rim, below a 
single horizontal wheel-incision, an inscription 
in serifed capitals MERVEIFA VIVAS TVIS 





33. Dr. G. Ilert, of the Worms Museum, has sug- 
gested in correspondence that the inscription may have 
read vinum et vitam; but there is room for at least three 
letters between vinum and vitam, even allowing for 
medial stop-marks. 

34. Said to have a good photographic illustration 
and accurate description, but not available to me for 
checking. 

35. The design on this bowl, unlike that of all the 


others, is to be looked at from without, not through the 
glass. 
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with no stop-mark (the name is barbaric). Be- 
low, a broad band of seven (five narrow be- 
tween two broader) horizontal wheel-incisions 
above the main frieze, which consists of an 
undulating stylised vine-stalk with leaves, ten- 
drils and fruit, forming eight panels, four be- 
low the stalk and four above it. Those below 
contained each a Cupid, naked and winged, in 
variant attitudes; the only complete one faces 
to his 1., head looking back over r. shoulder, r. 
leg kicked backward, r. hand holding knife 
with curved blade, 1. hand outstretched, and 
below it a basket of grapes; a second Cupid 
advances to his l., 1. knee bent, and with basket 
of grapes upset on ground between his legs; 
the others are almost wholly lost. The four up- 
per panels each contained a large grape-bunch 
still on the vine and a bird (2 owls and 2 
thrushes [?]** one in each panel, alternately) 
standing on or near a tendril. Below frieze two 
faint horizontal wheel incisions. 

Main outlines of Cupids and vine-stalk ac- 
centuated by shading. 

E. Ausm Weerth, BonnJbb., LXXIV, 1882, 
p. 63 and Fig.; Klein, p. 16 and Fig. 2; CIL, 
189; Kisa, 1908, pp. 665, 688 and p. 958, No. 
183, Fig. 252; Morin-Jean, p. 242, No. 8; Leh- 
ner, p. 78, Pl. 17, 2; Eisen, p. 408. 


C. Christian scenes 


15. Segmental bowl (Figs. 14, 32), greenish. 
H. 2%” (5.5 cm); D. 8%” (21.5 cm). Mended, 
some gaps. Striated, bubbly, usage scratches. 
Found in grave 52 (woman, 50/60 years old) at 
Hombliéres, Abbeville, 1884. Coins of Julian 
(A.D. 361-3) and Valentinian I (A.D. 364-75) 
in neighbouring graves and coins up to A.D. 
423 in other graves in cemetery. Louvre, MNC 
919 (bought in 1887). 

Adam, Daniel and Susanna. In centre, Chi- 
Rho monogram with 6 eight-pointed stars in 





86. So aus’m Weerth; Kisa, “Weinbergsdrosseln.” 
The German “Weindrossel” is apparently the Redwing 
(turdus iliacus); E.B., 11th ed. s.v. Redwing, and 
Muret/Sanders, Germ./Engl. Dictionary. 








gaps between arms. Round edge, arcade of ten 
palm-trees, alike and equidistant, branches 
fanned out in symmetrical stylised diaper, 
trunks tapered downward from disc-cap. In 
each arcade, one figure: 

a-c. Adam and Eve and Serpent. Serpent in 
middle arcade coils round a five-branched 
apple-tree and faces Eve; Eve in |.-hand ar- 
cade, naked, with fine coiffure, 1. hand on pu- 
denda, extends r. towards Serpent; Adam in r.- 
hand arcade, naked, |. hand on genitals, r. on 
breast, shies away to r. from Serpent. 

d-f. Daniel in Den flanked by two lions. 
Daniel in Phrygian cap** and short girdled tu- 
nic with coloured roundels, arms extended, 
frontal; lions passant, mouths open, facing 
Daniel, each in front of tree (that to 1. with four 
branches, that to r. with three). 

g-i. Susanna and the Elders. Susanna nude, 
to front, in rippling water (or before hillock?), 
1. hand on pudenda, r. outstretched towards 
Elder on her r., who extends both hands to her, 
while Elder on |. beckons her with r. hand; 
Elders in knee-length tunics with coloured 
roundels and high boots. (For all details cf. No. 
20.) 

j. Daniel and the Dragon.** Daniel in short 
girdled tunic with coloured roundels (cf. ar- 
cade e) turns slightly to his 1. to face the Drag- 
on, and bears “cakes” in |. hand, one of which 
he offers to the Dragon with his r.; the Dragon 
rears up against a tree trunk and faces Daniel, 
mouth open. 

Figures, Chi-Rho, tree-trunks in scenes and 
palm-tree foliage have outlines accentuated by 
shading; palm-tree trunks have internal shad- 
ing; pelts of lions delineated by jabs. 





37. The Phrygian cap, an oriental head-gear, indi- 
cates the oriental origin of Daniel and others in early 
Christian iconography. 

38. This scene is often called Daniel and the idol 
Bel, but in the apocryphal book, Bel and the Dragon, 
when the Daniel was about to destroy Bel the food was 
placed before that idol (v. 14), whereas the Dragon 
(vv. 26 ff.) was destroyed by “cakes” of pitch, fat and 
hair placed in the Dragon’s mouth, which caused the 
Dragon to burst asunder — as is clearly happening here. 


Pilloy, pp. 224-30, Pls. 32-3; Pilloy, 1886, 
pp. 207-16; Pilloy, 1895, p. 160 ff.; Kisa, 1908, 
p. 675 £.; Morin-Jean, pp. 243-5, Fig. 326; Eisen, 
p. 547 f., Pl. 135; Kriiger, p. 210, No. 16; Neuss, 
p. 43, Fig. 23. 

16. Segmental bowl (Fig. 33), colourless. 
H. 1%” (4.2 cm); D. 7%” (20.0 cm). Mended, 
some gaps. Very much strain-cracked. Found in 
grave, Luxemburgerstrasse, Cologne with 178 
coins ranging from first century up to Tetricus 
(A.D. 267-74) and Probus (A.D. 276-82), a 
glass barrel-jug inscribed EQVALVPIOFEC, 
a pipette-shaped glass unguent-bottle, six other 
glasses, pins, etc. R6m.-Germanisches Museum, 
Cologne (Niessen Coll. No. 340). 

Adam and Eve. Adam stands |. with smallish 
tree to his r., 1. foot slightly raised, sheaf of 
wheat in |. hand,*® r. hand outstretched towards 
Eve, on r., who stands to 1. of larger tree, 1. 
hand on pudenda, r. about to pluck from tree 
an apple for Adam; Serpent, fangs extended, 
entwined in apple-tree; below, hillocky ground 
with grass-tufts; palm-leaf in field between legs 
of figures. Round the edge, inscription in ser- 
ifed capitals GAVDIAS IN DEO PIE X 
(ESES) with leaf as stop-mark. 

Figures stand on shaded ground-lines; out- 
lines of all figures and trees accentuated by 
shading; bark delineated by jabs. 

CIL, 216; Kisa, 1908, p. 671 (faulty descrip- 
tion) and p. 958, No. 210; Niessen, p. 33, No. 
340, Pl. 30 (main contents of group illus- 
trated);*° Achelis, p. 67, No. 13; Eisen, p. 549; 
Kriiger, p. 209, No. 8; Neuss, p. 42, Fig. 21. 

17. Segmental bowl (Fig. 34), pale yellow- 
ish-green. H. 2%” (6.0 cm); D. 74” (18.5 cm). 





39. The sheaf is only rudimentary here: but the in- 
terpretation is clear from other early Christian monu- 
ments showing The Fall, e.g. the sarcophagus of Junius 
Bassus of the mid-4th cen. (Lowrie, p. 205, Fig. 100), 
where Adam carries a sheaf of wheat to indicate hus- 
bandry, and Eve is accompanied by a lamb to indicate 
weaving — their future work. 

40. Loeschcke’s drawing of the bow! is faulty in sev- 
eral respects, some of which have been amended in 
Fig. 33; note especially that L. has drawn the faces of 
Adam and Eve in a far too classical style. 
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Fic. 15. Bowl with hare-hunt (No. 2). Fic. 16. Bowl with boar-hunt (No. 4). 
Landesmuseum, Bonn. Rémisch-Germanisches Museum, Cologne. 





Fic. 17. Bowl with boar-hunt (No. 5). Fic. 18. Fragment of a bowl with 
Stddtisches Altertumsmuseum, Mainz. stag-hunt (No. 8). Rémisch-Germanisches 
Museum, Cologne. 











Fic. 19. Fragment of a bowl 
(No. 9). 
Museum, Remagen. 





Fic. 20. Fragment of a bowl 
(No. 24). 


Landesmuseum, Trier. 








Fic. 21. Bowl with stag-hunt (No. 6). 
Antiquarium, Berlin. 





Fic. 22. Bowl with stag-hunt (No. 7). 
Landesmuseum, Bonn. 
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Intact. Some weathering. Found on breast of 
skeleton in stone coffin with other glasses 
(ampullae, ausm Weerth) in western ceme- 
tery at Pallien near Trier during railway 
construction, 1870. Landesmuseum, Trier, 
No. G 696. 

Abraham and Isaac. Abraham in exomis*! 
and chlamys, with knife ready, stands to 1. of 
rectangular altar from which flames rise; be- 
hind A., a ram; Isaac stands to r. of altar, naked 
save for chlamys on shoulders, hands bound 
behind him; behind altar, a shrine with triangu- 
lar pediment in front of a vault or apse (?), 
above which, at top of picture, ]. arm of Yah- 
weh appears from double rectangle represent- 
ing the sky, on either side of which are parts 
of other rectangles.‘ In field, elongated grass- 
tufts, tall, floral (poppy?) stems with branches 
(cf. Nos. 13, 19), and groups of three lines as 
shading. Round the edge, inscription in serifed 
capitals VIVAS % IN DEO X(ESES) with a 
median and an end stop-mark (the latter clearly 
exists, but is difficult to decipher). 

Main outlines accentuated by shading; pelt 
of ram not indicated. 

E. Aus'm Weerth, Bonn Jbb., LII, 1872, p. 
174 (scene wrongly identified as Iphigenia and 
Calchas); J. N. von Wilmowsky, Archdol. Funde 
in Trier und Umgegend, Trier, 1873, p. 40 ff., 
Pl. 2; Froehner, p. 113; Aus’m Weerth, p. 53 f., 


41. The exomis was a working tunic fixed on the I. 
shoulder and leaving the r. arm free; See Vaillant, op. 
cit., s.v. No. 18; Lowrie, p. 390, Figs. 19, 117 (statue 
of the Good Shepherd), etc. 

42. The altar stands on a hill, in accordance with the 
Genesis story, though the story says Abraham heaped 
up a cairn, and ancient representations occasionally 
show it so. Jewish legend says that A.’s altar was previ- 
ously used by Adam, Cain and Abel and was re-estab- 
lished after the Flood by Noah on Mount Moriah: see 
LeBlant in RA, 3 sér., XXVIII, 1896, p. 154 ff. The 
shrine clearly represents the Hebrew tradition that the 
land of Moriah of Genesis, 22.2, was in fact that Mount 
Moriah of II Chronicles, 3.1, on which Solomon’s tem- 
ple stood. Although, according to Jewish legend (Jose- 
phus, Jewish Antiq., I, 13) Isaac was 25 at the time of 
the sacrifice, early Christian artists usually represent 
him as a child, and not, as here, as an adult (LeBlant, 
p- 53: Neuss, p. 45). 
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Pl. 6; Garrucci, VI, p. 92, Pl. 463; F. X. Kraus, 
R.-Encycl. christl. Altertiimer, 1, Freiburg, 
1882, p. 620; Mowat, p. 295: Le Blant, pp. 53-5, 
No. 43 and Fig.; Pilloy, 1895, p. 163 ff.; F. Hett- 
ner, Fiihrer durch Prov. Mus. Trier, Trier, 1903, 
p- 111; CIL, 218; Kisa, 1908, p. 671 f., and p. 
959, No. 212, Fig. 264 (inaccurate); Achelis, p. 
67, No. 14; C. M. Kauffmann, Handb. christl. 
Archdol., Paderborn, 1922, p. 304, Fig. 153; 
Eisen, p. 548; Kriiger, p. 210, Pl. 15; Neuss, p. 
43, Figs. 17, 19. 

18. Segmental bowl (Fig. 35), greenish col- 
ourless. H. 2%” (5.3 cm); D. 7%” (19.2 cm). 
Mended, complete. Found in grave with four 
coins of Tacitus (A.D. 275-6) in Vieil Atre ceme- 
tery near site of former St. Martin’s church, 
Boulogne, 1888. In private possession (Bellon 
Coll.), Rouen.** 

Abraham and Isaac. In centre, rectangular 
panelled altar with flames rising; to r. Isaac, 
frontal, nude with hands tied behind him; to 1. 
Abraham, frontal, in knee-boots and exomis 
fastened by brooch on |. shoulder, r. shoulder 
bare, |. hand outstretched towards altar, r. hand 
lowered, holding knife. Behind A., ram, walk- 
ing away to |. At top Yahweh’s |. arm appears 
from wavy clouds, extended downward towards 
A. Between A and I., groups of six (above) and 
seven (below) concentric double circles; on 1. 
of A. group of eight. To r. of I. a tall tree, rising 
from a low triangular trunk, and with angular 
hooked branches on either side (cf. No. 20). 
Below figures a ground-line, below which, in 
exergue, a Chi-Rho flanked on |. by seven- 
rayed rising sun and on r. by crescent moon 
surrounded by nine eight-pointed stars. Field 
above and below ground-line filled with rain of 
dropping “arrows,” most probably representing 
grass-tufts.*4 Round the edge, inscription in 
serifed capitals VIVAS IN ETERNO Z (ESES) 
with grass-tuft as stop-mark. 

43. Information from Miss M. L. Guise. 


44. According to Vaillant, loc. cit., they —— 
“rays of divine majesty” from Yahweh: but an identical 
rain of “arrows” occurs on the boar-hunt, No. 4. 








Main outlines accentuated by shading; pelt 
of ram delineated by jabs. 

P. Allard, La Science Catholique, 3 éme 
année, No. 1, Dec. 1888, pp. 45-8; idem, Préc. 
analytique de Rouen, 1890-91, p. 231 and 
Fig.;*° E. Le Blant, BAC, 1890, pp. 78-80 (based 
on report from T. Eck); V. J. Vaillant, Epigr. 
de la Morinie, Boulogne, 1890, pp. 210-36, No. 
74, Fig. on title page; Le Blant, pp. 58-61, No. 
44A and Fig.; Pilloy, 1895, p. 168 ff.; CIL, 220; 
Kisa, 1908, p. 672 and p. 959, No. 214; Morin- 
Jean, pp. 245-7, Fig. 327; Achelis, p. 68, (a); 
Eisen, p. 548; Kriiger, p. 209, No. 14; Neuss, p. 
43, Fig. 22; Germaine Denech, Mém. Commiss. 
Dépt. Mons. Hist. du Pas-de-Calais, IV, 2, 1948, 
p. 252 f., and Pl.; Abbé Lestocquoy, Bull. Com- 
miss. Dépt. Mons. Hist. du Pas-de-Calais, 
2 éme sér., VII, 3, 1946, p. 370 and PI. 

19. Segmental bowl (Fig. 36), greenish col- 
ourless. H. 2” (5.0 cm); D. 72” (19.0 cm). Chip 
out of one side. Found by T. Eck, excavating 
for Soc. Académique de St. Quentin, in grave 
330 at Vermand, 1886. Formerly in Mus. Le- 
cuyer, St. Quentin; missing since 1914-18 war. 

Raising of Lazarus. On r. Christ, short-haired, 
beardless and nimbed, raising staff in r. hand 
and holding closed roll in 1., clad in knee-length 
sleeved tunic*® with coloured ovals at bottom, 
and broad belt; over tunic an open chlamys 
pinned on shoulder with brooch (?). Before 
Christ's face an eight-pointed star (cf. Nos. 15, 
18) and Chi-Rho. On |. Lazarus upright, veil on 
head and wrapped in bandages (indicated by 
horizontal stripes) which cover arms and legs 
as well as body, but leave them free, r. arm 
bent, 1. hanging down. L. stands in aedicula 
with high, gabled roof, tiles marked by criss- 
cross pattern, supported by two columns each 
with two semicircles (ends of horizontal beams 
or rafters?) at top. Between L. and Christ a 


45. This and the previous reference have not been 
available to me for checking. 


46. As Pilloy and others remark, it is unusual for 
Christ to be clad in a short tunic: they compare the 
dress of Abraham on No. 17, but that is an exomis. 


slender plant (poppy? — cf. Nos. 18, 17) with 
four drooping buds on each side. Figures stand, 
L. slightly lower than Christ, on shaded 
ground-line, below which a grass-tuft in ex- 
ergue. Round the edge, inscription in serifed 
capitals VI[V]|AS SIN DEOSP w& XN with 
leaf as stop-mark, and triangular medial stops 
as indicated. 

Outlines of Christ's figure and dress, and of 
columns accentuated by shading. 

T. Eck, Mém. Soc. Academ. de St. Quentin, 
VII, 1884-5, p. 340 ff., Pl. 2; Abbé L. Duchesne, 
BAnt. Fr., 1886, pp. 283-5 and Fig.; Pilloy, 1889, 
p- 31 f., and Figs. on pp. 27, 29; T. Eck, Les 
deux Cimetiéres ... de Vermand et St. Quen- 
tin, Paris, 1891, pp. 94, 173, Pl. 3, No. 1; Le 
Blant, p. 68 ff., No. 48 and Fig.; Pilloy, 1895, 
pp. 160-84 (very full discussion), Pl. 2, No. 1; 
CIL, 217; Kisa, 1908, p. 672 and p. 958, No. 211; 
Morin-Jean, p. 245, No. 1; Achelis, p. 68, (b); 
Eisen, p. 548; Kriiger, p. 209, No. 12. 

20. Segmental bowl (Fig. 37), colourless. H. 
2%” (6.5 cm); D. 9%” (24.5 cm). Repaired. 
Found in Cologne. Antiquarium, Berlin (M. 
vom Rath Coll., acquired in 1913) No. 30220, 
189. Missing since 1945? 

Susanna and the Elders. In centre, frontally, 
Susanna, nude, with modius on head, r. hand 
raised to ward off, |. holding leaf to cover pu- 
denda; S. stands on shaded ground-line above 
rippling water (or in front of hillock?); on either 
side of her a tree with curving trunk and three 
leafy branches; facing S. on |. and r. two Elders 
with stubbly beards and short hair, wearing 
knee-length sleeved tunics each with two col- 
oured roundels near bottom and one with 
clavus** bands on the shoulders as well; each 
stands on shaded ground-line looking toward 
S., r. hand to forehead in beckoning gesture, |. 
holding thin staff; to 1. of 1. Elder a thin vertical 
tree (cf. No. 18) with drooping branches. 





47. The clavus was the coloured strip which orig- 
inally extended vertically the full length of the tunic: 
by the 4th cen. it often stopped at the waist, or even on 
the chest, as here. 
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Main outlines accentuated by shading. 

Kisa, 1899, p. 138, No. 189, Pl. XXI, 171; Kisa, 
1908, p. 674, Fig. 265; Morin-Jean, p. 247, note 

‘7; Achelis, p. 68, No. 15; Eisen, p. 548; Kriiger, 
p- 209, No. 9; Neuss, p. 42 f., Fig. 24; Berlin, 
1939, No. 195, Pl. 70. 

21. Segmental bowl, greenish. Dims. unre- 
corded. About half (top and r. side) extant. 
Bubbly and streaky. Found by illicit diggers at 
Vermand. Sold (purchaser and present where- 
abouts unknown) at Hoffmann sale 1886. 

Daniel in Den. In centre, Daniel flanked by 
two lions; costume (including Phrygian cap) 
and attitudes very similar to those of their 
counterparts on No. 15. Above D.’s head, fes- 
toons with several side-folds forming a canopy. 
Round the edge inscription in serifed capitals 
VIVAS IN [.... 

Main outlines accentuated by shading 
(“transverse hatching,” Pilloy, 1895, loc. cit.). 

Pilloy, 1889, p. 31; W. Froehner, Catal. Coll. 
Hoffmann, I, Paris, 1886, p. 60, No. 260; T. Eck, 
Les deux Cimetiéres . . . de Vermand et St. 
Quentin, Paris, 1891, p. 172 f.; Pilloy, 1895, p. 
159 (whose description is adopted here); CIL, 
221; Kisa, i908, p. 673 and 959, No. 215; Morin- 
Jean, p. 245, No. 2; Achelis, p. 68, (c); Eisen, p. 
549; Kriiger, p. 209, No. 12; Neuss, p. 44. 


D. Uncertain 


The following fragments are too incomplete 
for their subjects to be readily identified. The 
horse and rider on No. 22 suggest that it be- 
longs to a hunting-scene, but the rider's nudity 
is against this, and the subject of the bowl may 
have been mythological** — perhaps Bellero- 


48. Compare, e.g., the Bellerophon mosaic found at 
Lullingstone, where B. wears only a chlamys and boots, 
the chlamys being pinned on the r. shoulder, leaving 
part of it bare; Meates, p. 20 ff., Pls. 3 and 7; and for a 
much later example see note 117. Yet nude huntsmen 
on foot occur in late Roman art, e.g. on the 2nd-cen. 
boar-hunt mosaic at Udna, Tunisia (M. Rostovtzeff, 
Social and Economic Hist. of Rom. Empire, Oxford, 
2d ed, 1957, Pl. LXIII, 1), wearing only a billowing 
chlamys; and on another boar-hunt mosaic in Room I, 
Constantinian villa, Antioch (Levi, Pl. 56, b). 
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phon on Pegasus, or the Dioscuri. No. 23 is too 
tiny for comment. No. 24 is perhaps part of a 
hunting scene. 

22. Segmental bowl (Fig. 28), colourless. 
Two contiguous fragments, no portion of rim 
extant. L. 2%” (6.0 cm). Some iridescence and 
many small strain-cracks. Found in the Roman 
fort, Chesters, Northumberland. Chesters Mu- 
seum, Nos. 841-2. 

Part of a horse and rider. Extant, the head 
and the r. shoulder (which is nude) of the rider 
and most of the head and neck of the horse; 
above the horse’s head are two parallel strokes 
representing part of an unidentifiable object 
held in the rider’s hand. 

Main outlines of figures accentuated by shad- 
ing; hair of horse’s neck delineated by jabs. 

E. A. Wallis Budge. Rom. Antig. Preserved 
in the Museum at Chesters, London, 1907, pp. 
69, 371, Nos. 544-5 (no details of discovery 
given). 

23. Segmental (?) bowl (Fig. 29), colourless. 
Two small fragments of side. L. 1%” (3.0 cm); 
1” (2.5 cm). Some iridescence. Found in a 
Roman house at Great Staughton, Hunts., 1958, 
in a stratum dated to the third quarter of the 
fourth century A.D. on the evidence of over 
800 coins of the period A.D. 306-361.*° 

Parts of outlines accentuated by shading; one 
shaded dot. 

Unpublished: information and drawing from 
the excavator through Miss D. Charlesworth. 

24. Segmental bowl (Fig. 20), pale yellow- 
ish-green. Fragment of side 2%” (5.3 cm) by 
2-1/6” (5.4 cm). Found on the site of the Ro- 
man Villa at Bollendorf, near Trier. Landes- 
museum, Trier, No. 07.678. 

Part of a tree (?) and a trident (?) belonging 
toa design within two concentric circles. 

The circles and some other lines accentuated 
by shading. 

P. Steiner, “Kleinfunde aus der Bollendorf 


49. Excavated by Mr. E. Greenfield for the Ministry 
of Works. 














Villa,” Trierer Jahresberichte, XII, 1923, 56, 
Fig. 33. 


III. Commentary: 
the Unity of the Wint Hill Group 


A number of characteristics of design and idio- 
syncrasies of technical style link these glasses 
together, to indicate that they are a homoge- 
neous group. I list the main points: 

1. The inscriptions, where they occur, are all 
in serifed capitals, with internal lines to empha- 
size the thicker strokes.°° They have, normally, 
a stop-mark in the shape of a leaf E& ora 
grass-tuft WY 51 and in two instances medial 
stops in the form of triangles as well. The word- 
ing of the inscriptions is also fairly uniform: 
note that escipe for excipe occurs twice; the 
somewhat rare word propino occurs twice and 
the Greek exhortation in Latin characters pie 
zeses, with the second word shortened to its 
initial letter, and the first sometimes similarly 
shortened or omitted entirely, occurs five times, 
four of them with the Z reversed. The second 
word of this exhortation is indiscriminately 
written ZHCHC (the more correct form) or 
ZHCAIC in late Roman times, and the two 
words, when they occur on western monu- 
ments, may be written in Greek but are more 
usually written in Latin characters. 

2. The trees in the landscapes, which are 
stylized and not to be identified as any particu- 
lar species, are remarkably uniform, with four 
or more branches splaying out at the top of a 
somewhat squat trunk, which itself splays at 
the base in a naturalistic fashion. The grass- 
tufts, including their devolved form in which 
they resemble a shower of arrows (e.g. Nos. 4 
and 18), are also a unifying factor within the 





50. Exactly the same kind of lettering occurs on 
glasses without figured scenes, e.g., a fine deep bowl 
with coloured trails and bosses bearing the inscription 
VIVAS CVM TVIS PZ from Vermand; Pilloy, 1895, 
p. 155, Pl. II, 3. The bowl is of Isings, type 107 b, p. 
134 (4th cen.). 

51. I do not think these designs can be meant to 
represent flames, as Pilloy, 1895, p. 174, suggests. 


group, as are the stars and the poppy(?)-stalks 
(e.g. No. 18 etc.). 

3. The dress and attributes of the figures are 
often closely alike: note, e.g., the tunics, often 
with coloured roundels or ovals, the flowing 
chlamydes of the huntsmen, and the wings of 
the Cupids on Nos. 13 and 14. 

4. The technique of engraving is, so far as 
can be gathered from the illustrations, the same 
on all the bowls. It consists of free-hand work 
with some kind of a hard, pointed flint or other 
very hard stone. The work is essentially artistic 
and lively and we seem to be in the presence 
of real draughtsmen and not just technically 
competent engravers. 

According to Mme. Pelliot,® flint, corundum 
quartz, emerald and diamond can all be used 
for engraving on glass, and it is often difficult 
to decide which has been used in individual in- 
stances. Flint and corundum would normally 
make a deeper, broader and rougher mark than 
emerald or diamond. She discusses our group 
and concludes that they were engraved with a 
coarse tool, and, indeed, does not recognise 
“diamond” engraving on any ancient glasses, 
believing that it does not occur before the six- 
teenth century. 

Others who have considered the question 
mostly come to the same conclusion, though 
Vaillant®* thought that the work was executed 
with a diamond or emery point. Pilloy** be- 
lieved it was done with a burin (i.e. graver) ro- 
tated by a wheel. He presumably meant a flint 
or other coarse point. He notes further (as can 
be checked on the enlarged photographs of 
parts of Nos. 1, 2, and 14, Figs. 6, 30, 31) that 
the engraved lines do not form continuous fur- 
rows, such as a cutting-wheel would produce, 
or the longer incisions we would expect from 
a diamond, but are made up of a series of small 
hollows, most often circular or nearly so. The 





52. “Verres gravés au diamant,” in GBA, 6 pér., III, 
1930, p. 302 ff. 


53. Op. cit., s.v. No. 18, p. 63. 
54. Pilloy, 1884, p. 226; idem, 1895, pp. 159, 175 ff. 
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Fic. 23. Bowl with Neptune (No. 10). 
Antiquarium, Berlin. 


Fic. 25. Bowl with Apollo and Marsyas (No. 12). 
Rémisch-Germanisches Museum, Cologne. 


tool used has often slipped and overrun its line, 
an indication that the work was free-hand (see 
especially Figs. 30, 31). Fremersdorf® says the 
delineation “is neither cut nor engraved but 
traced (eingerissen) with a flint.” Kisa®® is of 
the same opinion: “the pictures,” he says, “are 
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Fic. 24. Bowl with Apollo and Diana (No. 11). 
Rémisch-Germanisches Museum, Cologne. 


Fic. 26. Bowl with Venus and Cupids (No. 13). 
Museum der Stadt Worms. 


engraved, or, better, scratched free-hand with 
a flint point.” 

We, too, may agree that it was a coarse 
graver that was employed on our group, and 


55. Fremersdorf, 1938, p. 32. 
56. Kisa, 1908, p. 690. 




















Fic. 27. Bowl with Cupids 
(No. 14). 
Landesmuseum, Bonn. 


that for the finer “crystal” engraving in Roman 
times we must look, perhaps, to the group of 
earlier glasses that form the main subject of 
Fremersdorf's book Figiirlich geschliffene Gla- 
ser.*? On these the main design is facet-cut, but 
the inscriptions, shading and other details are 
added by free-hand engraving, the lines of 
which are much thinner and more regular than 
those on the present group, resembling, in fact, 
though being normally thicker than, diamond- 
point engraving of the sixteenth century and 
later. 

5. A special characteristic of the group is the 
use of cross-shading to emphasize the outlines 
of the figures, trees and other portions of the 
design, including the ground-lines on which 
the figures stand, and of similar shading in 
short jabs or V-shaped marks to indicate the 
animals’ pelts. No figured glasses of Roman 
date other than those in this group exhibit such 
a convention, and it alone is sufficient, as has 
been recognised by Kisa, Kriiger and Fremers- 
dorf among previous writers, to define the 
group and prove it to be a unity. 

6. The convention whereby the design is 
traced in reverse on the exterior of the shallow 
bowls so that it is to be viewed, and its inscrip- 
tions read, through the glass, though a constant 
characteristic of the group, is not confined to it, 
but occurs, for example, on two similar segmen- 





57. Fremersdorf, 1951. 








Fic. 28. Fragments of a bowl (No. 22). 
Chesters Museum, Northumberland 


Fic. 29. Fragments of a bowl (No. 23), 
from Great Staughton, Hunts. 


tal bowls from eastern factories, each with fine- 
ly engraved linear patterns and the inscription 
ITIE ZHCHC,** and on some of the shallower 
examples of the earlier mythological group.*° 
There are other shallow glasses with cut scenes 
which do not show it, e.g. the Rodenkirchen 
Apollo and Marsyas bowl.® 

Besides these considerations there are many 
direct parallelisms in style and design between 
the bowls which help to clinch the argument 
that they must be products of a single work- 
shop. 

The three bowls with hare-hunts (Nos. 1-3, 
Figs. 2, 11, 15) are all exceedingly close to each 
other in composition and style. On each the 
hare, the net and the hounds are posed in the 
same manner and drawn in the same style, 
though No. 3 has four hounds while the others 
have only two each. No. 3, however, has a 
huntsman on foot instead of mounted, and this 
left the requisite space for the extra hounds. On 
Nos. 1 and 2 the huntsman wields a whip that 
is so stylized as to be almost unrecognisable, 
were it not for more lifelike parallels elsewhere 
in Roman art, and it is possible that the hunts- 
man on foot in No. 3 carries a similar weapon." 
The horsemen themselves on Nos. 1 and 2, with 


58. D. B. Harden in Iraq, XI, 1949, p. 158. 


59. Fremersdorf, 1951: contrast the Lynceus bowl 
(Pls. 1-2) with the Artemis and Prometheus bowls (Pls. 
2-5). 

60. Haberey, 1949, p. 94 ff., Pls. 6-7. 

61. See note 13. 





their billowing chlamydes and close-fitting tu- 
nics, also resemble each other closely, and the 
horses and their harness are almost identical 
in style and poise, as are the bushes and grass- 
tufts in the field. No. 2 is anepigraphic, but 
Nos. 1 and 3 have the same inscription in ser- 
ifed capitals VIVAS CVM TVIS, on No. 1 fol- 
lowed by PIE X, on the other not, and each 
has a leaf as stop-mark. 

The two boar-hunts, Nos. 4 and 5 (Figs. 16, 
17), are also closely akin in design, with the 
huntsman on foot, poised to receive a charging 
boar in a “wood” represented by a single tree 
(No. 5) or three trees (No. 4). Each has two 
hounds in full cry. No. 4 shows a lake (depicted 
by undulating lines) as well as many down- 
pointing “arrows” to represent, presumably, 
grass-tufts (similar ones run horizontally on No. 
5 and others are on No. 8), a peculiar type of 
convention which we meet again on No. 18. 
The spear-point on No. 5 is unfortunately miss- 
ing, but this bowl’s huntsman wears a knee- 
length habit of furry aspect which closely re- 
sembles that of the huntsman on No. 3. On No. 
4 the spear-head is clearly shown with a cross- 
piece to guard the huntsman’s hand. The four 
stag-hunts (Nos. 6-9), fragmentary though three 
of them are, show further similarities, not only 
among themselves, but with the hare- and boar- 
hunts. Compare, e.g., the mounted horseman 
on No. 8 (Fig. 18) with those on Nos. 1 and 2: 
the billowing chlamys pinned to the right 
shoulder, the horse harness, and the poise of 
the forepart of the horse are closely similar on 
all three. The horses and riders on Nos. 6 and 7 
are somewhat different, but No. 6 at least 
has the same billowing chlamys. Another link 
between No. 6 and No. 8 are the shaded rec- 
tangles, identified by Fremersdorf as pitfalls, 
which appear on each. 

Throughout all the hunting bowls, except 
No. 7, the pelts of the animals are shown by 
short regularly-spaced jabs (Figs. 21-22). No. 7 
is different: as the photograph shows (Fig. 12), 
its execution in general is cruder, and this fact 
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~~ ‘ , a . — ; 
Fic. 30. Bowl with hare-hunt (No. 2). Landesmu- 
seum, Bonn. Enlarged detail. 


and the variant method of depicting the ani- 
mals’ pelts (irregular shading rather than short 
jabs) may indicate a different hand, though not, 
I think, a different workshop from that of the 
other hunt-bowls. It is difficult, however, to 
avoid thinking that most, if not all, of Nos. 1-6 
and 8-9 form a single group engraved by one 
artist and at no great distance apart in time. 
As the five mythological bowls, Nos. 10-14 
(Figs. 23-27), are all quite different in subject, 
we should not expect their designs to show the 
same number of similarities as do the hunting- 
bowls. The back-scenes or arcades which ap- 
pear on Nos. 11-13 are typical appurtenances 
in mythological scenes, not only on glasses, but 
on metal-work and larger sculptures as well. 
No doubt they represent views of pagan 
shrines, and one also appears in a Christian 
context on the Brescia ivory box (p. 75). The 
very similar rosettes in the exergues link Nos. 











Fic. 31. Bowl with Cupids (No. 14). Landesmu- 
seum, Bonn. Enlarged detail. 


11 and 12, as do the eight- or six-pointed stars 
which appear again on Nos. 15, 18 and 19. 
Shaded ground-lines appear on Nos. 11-13, and 
the delineation of animal pelts by jabs occurs 
on Nos. 10 and 12. Note also how closely paral- 
lel, when enlarged, the figure drawing on Nos. 
1, 2 and 14 is (Figs. 6, 30, 31), the similarity 
between the baskets on Nos. 13 and 14 and the 
strange little wings the Cupids have on each 
vessel. 

Finally we come to the bowls with Christian 
scenes, Nos. 15-21 (Figs. 32-37). No. 15, which 
is the finest in style and technique of any in this 
group, carries 10 figures in arcades formed by 
remarkably uniform stylised palm-trees with 
spreading foliage (Fig. 32). It is particularly 
important because it carries three scenes (The 
Fall, Daniel in the Den, and Susanna) which 
occur on other bowls also. In the centre is the 
Chi-Rho monogram with six eight-pointed stars 


(exactly like those on Nos. 11 and 12) between 
the arms. Above this, in three arcades is The 
Fall — not quite as on No. 16, for here Adam 
moves away in the act of refusing Eve’s apple, 
while there he is shown accepting it. The serpent 
twined round the tree, looking towards Eve, 
is very similar on each, and the trees themselves 
also are somewhat alike, though that on No. 16 
is much longer in the trunk. It is, however, 
noteworthy that on No. 16 the serpent is not 
between Adam and Eve, but on the outside of 
the scene. No. 15 shows their normal position 
in early Christian art. 

The two Daniel scenes, which occupy to- 
gether four arcades, need not detain us, except 
to note that Pilloy, who saw and described the 
lost piece, No. 21, showing Daniel in the Den,” 
says that it was very similar in execution to 
this one. Note, too, that Daniel in both scenes 
wears a girdled tunic with coloured roundels, 
just as the Elders do in the Susanna scene here 
and on No. 20. Similar coloured roundels occur 
on the tunics of the huntsmen on Nos. 2 and 3, 
and there are coloured ovals on the huntsman’s 
tunics on Nos. 5 and 7, and on Christ’s tunic on 
No. 19.°* The Susanna scene here is very like 
that on No. 20 (Fig. 37). In both she is naked — 
an unexpected feature in early representa- 
tions**— and stands in rippling water or before 
a hillock; in both her coiffure is very similar, 
though the modius headdress on No. 20 is ab- 
sent here; and in both the beckoning Elders 
have very similar stances. All in all, No. 15 pro- 





62. Pilloy, 1895, p. 159. 


63. These roundels or ovals, which were usually 
tapestry-woven at this time, though sometimes em- 
broidered, occur both as finials to clavus-strips and as 
independent attachments (segmenta). For extant tunics 
so decorated see Dalton, 1901, p. 165, No. 951; idem, 
1911, p. 579 ff., Fig. 365. 

64. Pilloy, 1884, p. 228 and reff. ad loc.; Lowrie, p. 
208. For another possible example of a nude Susanna, 
Pilloy refers to Garrucci, 1864, Pl. III, 7, a tiny gold- 
glass roundel from a plate showing a nude female figure 
between two grass-tufts; it could be Susanna, in which 
case the Elders could have been in neighbouring roun- 
dels, but as no such roundels are preserved, the matter 
must be deemed unproven. 
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Fic. 32. Bowl with Adam, Daniel and Susanna (No. 15). Louvre. 


vides many links that help to bring this group 
together and, though it shows no shaded 
ground-lines, the outlines of its figures are 
accentuated by shading, as usual, and the pelts 
of the lions are shown in the usual way, by jabs. 
The lions’ heads, too, are very closely allied in 
style and drawing with the head of the sea-lion 
on No. 10; and, although the trees forming the 
arcades are not like any other trees in this 
group, the trees that form part of the scenes are 
normal within it. 

Nos. 17 and 18 are an interesting pair (Figs. 
34, 35). Both copy the same model or pattern, 
but their engravers (it seems unlikely that the 
same man made both) have adopted variant 
details. The two main figures are almost identi- 
cal on each, save that they wear cloaks on No. 
17 but not on No. 18; the shrine behind the altar 
on No. 17 is absent on No. 18, as is the undulat- 
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ing ground (representing Mount Moriah), its 
place being taken by an exergue with symbols. 
The ram on No. 17 is the only animal in the 
whole group which has no shading to repre- 
sent its pelt. The elongated grass-tufts on No. 
17 connect it with Nos. 13 and 19, and the 
arrow-shaped tufts on No. 18 connect that bowl 
with Nos. 4, 5 and 8; its stars relate it with 
a number of other bowls, but its concentric 
circles are unique in the series. 

The Raising of Lazarus, No. 19 (Fig. 36), is 
somewhat out of line with the other Christian 
bowls in the group in most of its details, but it 
shows many similarities with No. 7, which in 
its turn was so out of line with the other hunt 
bowls. Though Christ’s figure has shaded out- 
lines, Lazarus’s has none, and his bandages, 
indicated by horizontal stripes, cannot be 
paralleled on the other bowls; yet it is bandag- 
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Fic. 33. Bowl with Adam and Eve (No. 16). 
Rémisch-Germanisches Museum, Cologne. 





Fic. 34. Bowl with Abraham and Isaac (No. 17). 
Landesmuseum, Trier. 














Fic. 35. Bowl with Abraham and Isaac (No. 18). 
Bellon Collection, Rouen. 
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Fic. 36. Bowl with the Raising of Lazarus (No. 
19). Formerly Musée Lecuyer, St. Quentin. 
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ing and not a shroud. The tomb, too, with its 
criss-cross roof and circular pillars is unique in 
the series. The median stops between the words 
in the inscription occur nowhere else in the 
group except on No. 17. The tall grass-tuft or 
shrub in the center is paralleled on Nos. 13 and 
17; the star above Christ’s right hand links this 
bowl with many others. The grass-tuft below 
the ground-line, the shape of the face of Christ, 
the coloured ovals on the tunics, the shape and 
shading of the legs, and the general tone of the 
draughtsmanship, all connect this bowl closely 
with No. 7. Both, it seems, must be by the same 
hand. 

The Susanna bowl, No. 20 (Fig. 37), has al- 
ready been compared with No. 15, with whose 
similar scene it shows many parallels. Its trees 
are somewhat unusual, particularly the one on 
the left, whose nearest parallel (though not 
really close) is on No. 18. But the general aspect 
of the design and its composition bring the 
bowl closely into line with its fellows. 

Finally, the curly hair and the drawing of the 
face of the horseman on No. 22 (Fig. 28) make 
that piece closely akin in style to the Cupids on 
No. 14 and to Adam and Eve on No. 16, and 
suggest that these three, once again, come from 
the hand of one engraver. 


IV. Affinities, date and place 
of manufacture 


These considerations make it clear that this se- 
ries of bowls forms a closely-knit group, which 
must have been made in one workshop and 
within a short span of time, even though more 
than one artist-engraver was involved. Can we 
now decide when they were made and where? 
Let us consider first the internal evidence. 

I have already shown (p. 52) that the seg- 
mental shape of the bowls is typical of the 
fourth century both in the eastern and western 
provinces. The convex-sided deep bowl (No. 
14) is an equally typical fourth-century form, 
which occurs frequently at Mayen (last third of 
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the century),® at Furfooz (mid- to late-fourth- 
century graves)** and even lasts into the fifth 
century at Spontin.®* Many other references to 
similarly-dated finds are given by Isings.** 

As with the shapes, so with the decoration. 

In the first place, the Chi-Rho which appears 
on Nos. 15, 18 and 19 is the form which is said 
to have been initiated by Constantine some- 
time (perhaps not very long) after the battle of 
the Milvian Bridge in A.D. 312, but did not 
come into common use on coins until ca. A.D. 
320-24, the mints which show it then being 
Aquileia, Siscia and Ticinum. Thus monuments 
which bear it cannot be earlier than A.D. 312 
and are probably not earlier than A.D. 320. 
This particular form of Chi-Rho is usually held 
to have been dominant, at least in the west, 
during the remainder of the fourth century and 
part of the fifth, though during the fifth the 
simpler form P became more popular. On this 
evidence the three bowls which bear it can be 
dated somewhere in the fourth century, fol- 
lowing A.D. 320, and are certainly no earlier.” 

It is, indeed, in other respects unlikely that 
bowls with Christian scenes would occur in 
quantity before the official recognition of the 
new religion in A.D. 313. It need surprise no 





65. Haberey, 1942, p. 256, No. 4 (graves 1, 12, 14, 
etc.). 

66. J. A. E. Nenquin, La Nécropole de Furfooz, 
Bruges, 1953, p. 44. 


67. A. Dasnoy in Annales Soc. Archéol. Namur, 
XLVIII, 1955, p. 9. 


68. Isings, p. 113 f., form 96a. 


69. Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland, Keeper of the Heberden 
Coin Room in the Ashmolean Museum, has kindly 
helped me with the coin-evidence. For early Chi-Rho 
symbols in general see Duchesne, op. cit., s.v. No. 19 
(above p. 63); Pilloy, 1895, p. 177; Lowrie, p. 238 ff.; 
Dalton, 1921, p. 79 f. For examples from Britain, of 
which there are many, cf. Meates, p. 138 ff., Fig. 12, 
and others cited ad loc.; Curle, pp. 19, 64, 75, Figs. 5, 
41-2, 59; and J. M. C. Toynbee, “Christianity in Roman 
Britain,” J. Brit. Archaeol. Assoc., 3 ser. XVI, 1953, p. 
1 ff., and espec. p. 16 ff. passim. A somewhat different 
view of the dating of the various forms of Christian 
monogram is adopted by F. Fremersdorf in Festschrift 
fiir R. Egger, I, Klagenfurt, 1952, p. 77 ff., where he 
suggests that they all grew up more or less simultane- 
ously in the 4th cen. 














one, on the other hand, to find pagan continu- 
ing in parallel with Christian subjects after 
that date, even sometimes on the same monu- 
ment. Mosaics, metalware and glass of the 
fourth and early fifth centuries frequently 
show pagan imagery. For mosaics we may note 
the Aeneas and Dido from Low Ham in Somer- 
set, the central scene of which (see note 32), is 
closely akin to that on No. 13, while another 
shows riders in billowing chlamydes and yet 
another has trees which are very like those on 
our bowls;° the Europa mosaic from the Lull- 
ingstone villa in Kent; and, further afield, the 
mosaics at Piazza Armerina in Sicily.7* For 
silver-ware there is the Corbridge lanx,"* and 
many examples in the Mildenhall,"* Traprain,” 
and other late Roman treasures. In bronze 
there is a chest of wood with bronze overlay 
work in Cairo, to cite but one example.”* There 
are also cut glasses of other groups, such as the 
Lycurgus cage-cup,”* the Dorchester bowl (p. 
47) and the Rodenkirchen Apollo and Marsyas 
bowl,’* to mention only a few. 

Examples of the mingling of pagan and 


70. JRS, XXXVI, 1946, p. 142, Pl. XI. 

71. Meates, p. 35 ff., Pls. 5 and 9; Recent Archaeo- 
logical Excavations in Britain, ed. R. L. S. Bruce-Mit- 
ford, London, 1956, p. 92, Pl. XVIII. Besides its pagan 
mosaics this villa contained wall-decoration of Chris- 
tian aspect. 

72. See Pace, p. 47 ff., for numerous pagan scenes, 
e.g. Lycurgus and Dionysus, the Labours of Hercules, 
Andromeda, etc., in this villa of probably the first quar- 
ter 4th cen. 


73. For this see, e.g., F. Haverfield in JRS, IV, 1914, 
p. 6 ff., and frontispiece; O. Brendel, JRS, XXXI, 1941, 
p- 100 ff., Pls. 8-9. 

74. J. W. Brailsford, The Mildenhall Treasure: a 
Provisional Handbook, London, 1947, p. 6 ff., Pls. 1-2. 

75. Curle, p. 101 ff. Pls. XI, XII, XVII, Figs. 8, 9, 17, 
26: and see also Germania, IX, 1925, p. 122 ff., for a 
summary account of the treasure. 

76. J. Strzygowski, Koptische Kunst (Cat. Gén. Mus. 
Caire), p. 253 ff. No. 9037. 

77. See J. M. C. Toynbee and D. B. Harden in 
Archaeologia, XCVII, 1959, pp. 179-212; Anon., The 
Lycurgus Cup, Cambridge (privately printed), 1954; 
E. Coche de la Ferté in MonPiot, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1956, 
p. 131 ff. 

78. Haberey, 1949, p. 94 ff. 


Christian elements on the same monument are 
a lead cup from Carthage of the fifth century;” 
the large mosaic pavement dated A.D. 539, 
recently found in a church at Qasr el-Lebia in 
Cyrenaica by R. G. Goodchild;*® and the Pro- 
jecta casket in the Esquiline treasure, which 
bears a Christian dedication with a Chi-Rho 
shaped p , though its bridal and other scenes 
are eminently pagan in temper.* 

As to the individual scenes on our bowls, 
those depicting hunts can be readily compared 
with similar subjects on other monuments of 
the fourth and early fifth centuries, particularly 
mosaics and glassware. A few examples will 
suffice. The large mosaic in the Great Palace 
at Constantinople, dated to the reign of Theo- 
dosius II, has two hare-hunts.*? In one a hunts- 
man with a trident-spear and two dogs attack 
a hare which turns to face them; in the other 
three dogs attack two hares; in both scenes the 
animals closely resemble those on Nos. 1-3. The 
hounds all have collars. Similar hare-hunts oc- 
cur on the second-century mosaic from Udna 
in Tunisia already cited and on a late Roman 
mosaic from El] Djem in Tunisia.** In the Little 
Hunt mosaic at Piazza Armerina,** which dates 
probably from the first quarter of the fourth 
century, huntsmen both on foot and horseback 
wear girdled tunics with coloured roundels. In 
one scene (bottom r.) a huntsman on foot spears 
a boar with a weapon with hand-guards, just 


79. Lowrie, Figs. 156-7; Garrucci, 1872, VI, p. 33 f., 
Pl. 428, 1-2: the Christian elements include a figure of 
the Good Shepherd and a quotation in Greek from 
Isaiah, 12.3; the pagan, a Silenus and a Nereid on a 
sea-monster. 

80. ILN, Dec. 14, 1957, betw. pp. 1034-5. The 
pagan elements consist of panels showing the nymph 
Castalia (No. 18), a Satyr (No. 37) and a Merman (No. 
40). 

81. Dalton, 1901, Pls. XIII-XVIII; idem, 1921, p. 
174, Pl. VI. 

82. G. Brett et al., The Great Palace of the Byzan- 
tine Emperors, Oxford, 1947, pp. 71, 76, Pls. 28, 34. 

83. For Udna see note 13, and for El Djem see, e.g., 
Rostovtzeff, op. cit. in note 48, Pl. LXXVII, 1. 


84. Pace, p. 88, Fig. 30 (general view), Fig. 29 and 
Pls. XVIII-XIX. 
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like that of No. 4, using a tree as protection, the 
boar being chased towards him by a hound. In 
another (bottom 1.) three stags are being hunted 
by two horsemen into a net which is very like 
those on Nos. 1-3. In the central scene are three 
huntsmen eating at a low table under an awn- 
ing with a net hanging on a bough beside them 
and horses and dogs near-by. The field, too, 
carries grass-tufts and trees like those on the 
glass bowls. At Antioch, again, similar scenes 
occur. In the mosaic of Megalopsychia of the 
mid-fifth century*® a man spears a boar with a 
hound in full cry, and there are lion and bear 
hunts besides, the spears being of the hand- 
guard type, once more. Other hunts in Room 
81 of the Constantinian villa®* show riders 
spearing a lion and a leopard, and a bear and a 
tiger, respectively; some of the riders are 
cloaked, some not; two have tunics with col- 
oured roundels. We may compare also the 
boar-hunts on another second-century mosaic 
in the villa of the Laberii at Udna, Tunisia, and 
on a fourth-century one from Rome, and hare 
and boar-hunts on a fifth-sixth century mosaic 
from Carthage.*? 

On glassware, too, there are parallels; we 
may cite, for example, the bowl from Koln- 
Miingersdorf, dated about A.D. 370, with an 
engraved scene of a hare-hunt;** the fine flask 
from the Carbonaro cemetery, Chiaramonte 
Gulfi (Ragusa), Sicily, with engraved scenes 
of boar and stag hunts, and _ inscribed 
®OYPTYNATIWN ITIE ZHCAIC with leaf 
as top-mark, a piece which is particularly akin 
to ours in design, though the engraving is finer 
and more detailed;*® and a globular jar prob- 


85. Levi, I, p. 323 ff.; idem, II, Pls. 77-8. 

86. Levi, I, p. 236 ff.; idem, II, Pl. LVII a. 

87. Rostovtzeff, op. cit. in note 48, Pl. LXIII, 1 and 
Pl. LXXX, 1 (Udna and Rome, respectively); and R. P. 
Hinks, Catal. Greek, Etruscan and Roman Paintings 
and Mosaics in the Brit. Mus., London, 1933, p. 144 f 
No. 57 (Carthage). 

88. F. Fremersdorf, Rémische Glaser aus Kéln, 2nd 
ed. Cologne, 1939, Pl. 47; idem, Der rémische Gutshof 
zu Kéln-Miingersdorf, Berlin-Leipzig, 1933, Pl. 57, 1. 
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ably from the eastern Mediterranean, showing 
a hunter shooting an arrow towards a bear, 
two stags and a doe.*° 

Some of the mythological scenes are also 
easy to parallel in fourth- and fifth-century art, 
though I can cite nothing resembling the Nep- 
tune scene. With Apollo and Diana we may 
compare the Corbridge lanx,®! with its very 
similar free standing column, and the marked 
similarity in the stance and attitudes of the two 
deities. For the fragmentary Apollo and Mar- 
syas I know of no exact parallel, but a bowl 
from the Pignolaio cemetery at Chiaramonte 
Gulfi, Sicily, and the Rodenkirchen bowl*? 
represent later stages in the story, the one 
showing Marsyas on the ground, vanquished, 
and the other Marsyas hanging on a tree, about 
to be flayed. A parallel has already been drawn 
between the Venus and Cupids bowl and the 
Low Ham mosaic (p. 73); another parallel is on 
one of the gold-glass roundels of the fourth 
century, which shows Venus flanked by two 
Cupids, just as on our bowl, even to the plants 
between the figures.®* For the Cupids harvest- 
ing grapes we may adduce a mosaic from 
Piazza Armerina showing Cupids cutting 
grapes into baskets; and there is a mosaic in 


89. P. Orsi in RivIst Arch, IV, 1932, p. 61 ff., Pls. 
1-2, who dates it late 3rd or early 4th cen., remarking 
incidentally that all 20 instances of the name Fortuna- 
tianus that he knew of occurred during the period be- 
tween Decius and the early 5th cen.; see also A. di Vita 
in Siculorum Gymnasium, n.s. IV, 1951, p. 1 ff., Figs. 
1-2, who discusses the derivation of these hunting 
scenes from ancient models and illustrates (Fig. 3) a 
sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum, Rome, dated 
about A.D. 325-35, which shows a scene with a prac- 
tically identical composition, though he dates the glass 
itself about A.D. 295-315. 

90. Glass from The Corning Museum of Glass, 2nd 
ed., Corning, 1958, No. 15. Glass from the Ancient 
World, p. 177, No. 358 and Figs. 

91. Haverfield, op. cit. in note 73, frontispiece. 

92. Orsi, op. cit. in note 89, p. 64, Fig. 6 (from the 
Pignolaio cemetery); Haberey, 1949, p. 95, Pls. 6-7 
(from Rodenkirchen). 

93. In the Vatican: Garrucci, 1864, Pl. 36, 3. Some 
other gold-glasses also show mythological scenes, e.g. 


Achilles (ibid., Pl. 85, 2) and Hercules (ibid., Pl. 35, 1 
and 8). 























Fic. 37. Bowl with Susanna and the Elders (No. 20). Antiquarium, Berlin. 


the Monastery at Beisan, Palestine, showing a 
man cutting grape-clusters into a basket, with 
birds amongst the vine branches.** We may 
compare also a third century sarcophagus in 
the Lateran, showing three Good Shepherd 
figures among a massed composition of Cupids 
harvesting grapes into baskets, and a similar 
scene occurs on the porphyr sarcophagus of 
Constantia (died in A.D. 354) in the Vatican 
and on the mosaics which adorned the ceiling 
of her mausoleum.*** 

For the subjects on our Christian group there 
is no lack of parallels in other fourth-fifth cen- 
tury iconography.®* The Lazarus tomb on No. 





94. For Armerina see Pace, p. 90, Fig. 35; for Beisan 
see Levi, I, p. 515, Fig. 192, and other reff. ad loc. 


94a. Lateran sarcophagus: Lowrie, p. 254, Fig. 93; 
Constantia sarcophagus: Propyléien-Kunstgeschichte 
(G. Rodenwaldt), 1927, p. 686; mausoleum ceiling: 
Lowrie, p. 254, Fig. 125. 

95. For general accounts of early Christian iconog- 


raphy and its main subjects see, among others, Lowrie, 
p- 193 ff.; Dalton, 1911, p. 642 ff. 


19 quite closely resembles those on a tomb- 
stone in the Lateran” and on the Brescia ivory 
box,*? though on each of these Lazarus is 
mummy-wrapped and his arms and legs are not 
free;** the Daniel in the Den of Nos. 15 and 21, 
including the oriental cap and costume, is 
closely paralleled on a fourth-century sarcoph- 
agus in Ravenna,*® and on a somewhat later 
(sixth-century?) ivory box in the British Mu- 
seum;!° the Sacrifice of Isaac (but represented 
as a child) occurs on a fourth-century box in 
Berlin and on an engraved glass bowl from 





96. Lowrie, Fig. 18; Garrucci, 1872, VI, p. 141, Pl. 
484, 8. 

97. Lowrie, p. 281 ff., Fig. 112; Dalton, 1911, p. 
192; Garrucci, 1872, VI, p. 63 ff., Pls. 441-5. See espe- 
cially J. Kollwitz, Die Lipsanothek von Brescia, Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1933; Pl. 4. 

98. See also Dalton, 1911, p. 139, Fig. 80 and p. 
655. I can find no other early representation where L. 
is not mummy-wrapped. 

99. Dalton, 1911, p. 139, Fig. 72. 

100. Dalton, 1901, Pl. X, b; idem, 1911, p. 210, Fig. 
113; idem, 1921, p. 169, Pl. IV. 
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Podgoritza in Jugoslavia,’®! the design on both 
including the hand of Yahweh appearing from 
a cloud, as on Nos. 17-18; and a silver flagon 
in the Traprain treasure’? shows a fourth- 
century representation of The Fall. 

Our Christian scenes also find close analogies 
on the gold-glass roundels. One showing Dan- 
iel and the Dragon is in the British Museum;'°* 
The Fall appears on many;'* the Sacrifice of 
Isaac on others;!® and the Raising of Lazarus 
is also frequent, Lazarus being always in mum- 
my-wrappings.'°* Some early Christian objects 
exhibit, as No. 15 does, a number of these 
scenes together. The Brescia box, for example 
(see above), besides Lazarus, shows Daniel in 
the Den, Daniel and the Dragon, and Susanna 
(here, again, clothed) and the Elders. Note on 
this box, too, a temple front with hangings 
drawn back (the scene probably illustrates 
Christ preaching in the Synagogue) which is 
closely parallel to the design on Nos. 12-13. 
Similarly a small bronze medallion’? shows 
Daniel in the Den, The Fall, and the sacrifice 
of Isaac, as well as other motives not repre- 
sented in our group. 

Some of the minor details on our bowls are 
typical both of pagan and of early Christian art 





101. For the Berlin box see Dalton, 1911, p. 195, 
Fig. 115. For the Podgoritza bowl see E. LeBlant, 
Etudes sur les Sarcophages d’Arles, Paris, 1878, p. IX, 
Pl. XXXV; Garrucci, 1872, VI, Pl. 463, 3; and Aus’m 
Weerth, p. 54, Pl. 6. For the hand of Yahweh appear- 
ing from a cloud see also the 6th-cen. Genesis codex, 
Vienna: W. Ritter von Hartel and F. Wickhoff, Die 
Wiener Genesis, Jb. d. Kh. Smmlg. d. allerh. Kh., XV- 
XVI, Beilage, 1895, esp. Fol. III, 5. 

102. Curle, p. 13 ff., Fig. 2. 


103. Dalton, 1901, Pl. XXIX, No. 619; idem, 1921, 
p. 185, Pl. XI; Garrucci, 1864, Pl. 3, 18; idem, 1872, 
III, Pl. 173, 14; Lowrie, Fig. 163 a. For other examples 
of the scene in early Christian art see Pilloy, 1884, p. 
229. 

104. E.g. Garrucci, 1864, Pl. 2, 1-2; idem, 1872, III, 
Pl. 172, 1-2; Lowrie, Figs. 163 b, 168. 

105. E.g. Garrucci, 1864, Pl. 2, 8; idem, 1872, III, 
Pl. 171, 2; Lowrie, Fig. 168. 

106. Garrucci, 1864, Pl. 8, 5-8; idem, 1872, III, Pl. 
177. Some of these have trees and grass-tufts like those 
on our glasses. 


107. Garrucci, 1872, VI, Pl. 435, 6; Lowrie, Fig. 159. 
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of this same period. Such are the trees with 
splayed trunks and spreading branches, which 
occur on the Brescia box, on a flanged bowl in 
the Mildenhall treasure, on silver dishes in 
the Karavas (Cyprus) treasure of the sixth cen- 
tury,’ and in illustrations in the sixth-century 
codex of Genesis in Vienna;}!° the delineation 
of animal pelts by jabs, which is frequent on 
silver-ware, as on the same Mildenhall flanged 
bowl, several pieces in the Traprain treasure! 
and some spoons from the Karavas treasure;1!? 
and the poppy plants on Nos. 13, etc., which 
resemble plants on ivory panels of caskets in 
Cairo of the fifth century.'!* Baskets like those 
on Nos. 13-14 occur on a gold-glass represent- 
ing the Miracle of the Seven Loaves and 
Fishes;!1* and a number of the Ravenna church 
mosaics of the sixth century depict the twelve 
apostles or other figures under palm-tree ar- 
cades quite closely resembling that on No. 
15,245 

To discuss the origins and affinities of these 
scenes—hunting, mythological and Christian— 
at greater length (as it would be both interest- 
ing and instructive to do) is beyond the scope 
of this paper. It is, for instance clear that the 
mythological scenes in their main outlines must 
go back to full classical models, changed 
though they may have been by various copyists 
in their descent. Levi and others point out how 
the hunting scenes also have a long tradition 
behind them, and there is, indeed, no doubt 
that the same tradition, both for mythological 
and hunting pictures, continued long after the 
fourth and fifth centuries into medieval times 


108. Brailsford, op. cit. in note 74, Pl. 4. 

109. Dalton, 1911, p. 574 ff., Figs. 57-8. 

110. Garrucci, 1872, III, Pls. 117 ff. 

111. Curle, Fig. 17 (on a sea-monster), Figs. 20, 22, 
40 (on animals). 

112. Dalton, 1901, p. 90, Pl. XXV; idem, 1911, p. 
573, Fig. 444. 

113. Dalton, 1911, p. 195, Fig. 108: Stryzgowski, 
op. cit. in note 76, p. 175 ff., Nos. 7065-7. 

114. Garrucci, 1872, III, Pl. 170, 3. 

115. Garrucci, 1872, IV., Pls., 241 ff. 
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and beyond."'* To take just one instance, the 
tenth-century manuscript of Oppian’s Cyne- 





116. Levi, I, p. 286 ff.; see also A. Minto in Critica 
@ Arte, I, 1936, p. 127 ff., while discussing the scenes 
on an inlaid bronze chair-back of late Roman date in 
Florence; and for a very close parallel to our huntin 
scenes on a gold-glass bowl of a type now usually dat 
to the Hellenistic period, cf. the Tresilico piece in the 
Reggio Museum (N. Catanuto, Il Museo Naz. di Reggio 
di Calabria, 1939, p. 52; M. Rostovtzeff, The Social 
and Economic Hist. of the Hellenistic World, 1941, I, 
p. 373, Pl. XLIV, who dates it about B.C. 200). We may 
even go further back to an Assyrian relief (No. 124871) 
from the Assurbanipal series in the Brit. Mus. depicting 
a hunting scene in which a deer and a stag are being 
driven into a net that closely resembles those on our 
Nos. 1-3. 


getica in Venice contains examples of each type 
which might, if studied carefully, be very illu- 
minating in this connexion.!7 

This conservatism of tradition is of course 
true for Christian scenes in general also. But, 
surprisingly enough, the Christian scenes on 
our bowls have a special interest in that they 
more than once depart from what we may call 





117. A. Michel, Histoire de ['Art, I, Paris, 1905, p. 
212; Dalton, 1911, p. 483, Fig. 289 (hunting ai 
Among the mythological D. cites Bellerophon and the 
Chimaera (for an illustration of which see G. Schlum- 
berger, L’Epopée Byz. a la Fin du Xme Siecle, II, Paris, 
1900, p. 473), and Achilles. 
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the early Christian iconographical norms, and 
do not stand, as most of their contemporaries 
do, at the head of a long line of similar repre- 
sentations down the ages. Thus on our bowls 
we find Isaac grown up, and not an infant boy; 
Susanna nude and not, as normally, clothed; 
Lazarus bandaged with limbs free and not 
mummy-wrapped; and the Serpent to one side 
of Adam and Eve, and not between them. In 
contrast, the bowl of engraved glass of a differ- 
ent class found at Podgoritza,'!* which has all 
these scenes, shows each one in its normal 
guise. These variations from the norm are un- 
likely to be due just to the whim of the artists 
who decorated the bowls, and we may, per- 
haps, guess that they indicate some local tra- 
dition either belonging to the artists’ homeland 
or to the place where the bowls were made. 

We turn finally to the external evidence pro- 
vided by the sites, graves and cemeteries in 
which these bowls were found. This is unfortu- 
nately meager, as they are mostly old discover- 
ies, and ill-recorded. Most come from burials, 
and in every instance when the information is 
given the burial was an inhumation (often in a 
stone coffin) and not a cremation, and that in 
itself is generally held to indicate a date not 
earlier than about A.D. 250. No. 18 was found 
with four coins of Tacitus (A.D. 275-6), and No. 
16 was in a rich grave with 178 coins ranging 
from the second century up to Tetricus (A.D. 
267-74) and Probus (A.D. 276-82), a number 
of glasses of late-third or fourth-century types— 
e.g. a two-handled barrel jug'’® and a pipette- 
shaped unguent-bottle'*°—and a small pottery 
butt-beaker with tall neck of a type normally 
taken to be fourth century at earliest.'*! 





118. Locc. citt. in note 101. 


119. Niessen, No. 165; cf. Isings, p. 158, form 128. 
Surprisingly Isings separates the one-handled jugs 
(form 89) from the two-handled (form 128) and claims 
that the one-handled began ca. A.D. 100, lasting into 
the 4th cen., while the two-handled are all 4th-cen. 
pieces. This can hardly be right, for it would be a very 
singular differentiation. 

120. Niessen, Nos. 767-82; cf. Isings, form 105. 

121. Niessen, No. 2934, Pl. XXX. 
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The only other glass which had another item 
associated with its burial is No. 6, found with a 
red-glass bowl, the Orpheus bowl,'*? which, 
Dr. Fremersdorf tells me, must be dated about 
A.D. 300. It is, however, worth while to add 
that both the Vermand (Nos. 19, 21) and the 
Hombliéres (No. 15) cemeteries are recognis- 
ably late. Pilloy'** says that the three Vermand 
cemeteries extend from Probus to 407, and as 
regards Hombliéres, he notes!** that there were 
coins of A.D. 360-75 in two others of a group 
of four graves of which the grave which con- 
tained No. 15 was one, and coins up to A.D. 
423 were found elsewhere in the cemetery. 

This external evidence, meager though it is, 
would seem, from the strictly numismatic point 
of view, to bring the date of our bowls (or at 
least of some of them) back to the latest third 
or early fourth century, and for that reason the 
tiny fragment, No. 23, is of interest as being in 
a stratum that was exceedingly well dated by 
coins to the third quarter of the fourth century 
(p. 64), i.e. 50 years or more later. 

As regards the coins with Nos. 16 and 18 Dr. 
C. H. V. Sutherland kindly comments: 

“The old radiate coinage which underwent 
its major debasement with Gallienus, continued 
to be struck in one form or other down to the 
reform of Diocletian, which may (for the pur- 
poses of silver and bronze) be placed in A.D. 
294. Even Diocletian’s reformed coinage, how- 
ever, at first included, as a small fractional de- 
nomination, a continuation of the old radiate 
at certain mints. For general purposes one 
could say that the official currency of the old 


122. Kisa, 1899, p. 138; J. Klinkenberg, Das rém- 
ische Kéln, Diisseldorf, 1906, p. 318, Fig. 150; F. 
Drexel in Bonn Jbb., CXVIII, 1909, p. 221, Fig. 6; F. 
Fremersdorf, “Nordafrikanische Terra Sigillata aus 
K6éln,” Kélner Jahrb., 3, 1958, p. 17. I owe these refer- 
ences to Dr. Fremersdorf, who adds in a letter: “Die 
Schale weist eine etwas merkwiirdige Oberflichenbil- 
dung auf, die von Terra Sigillata der Friihzeit wesent- 
lich verschieden ist, aber an spitrémische Typen erin- 
nert.” 

123. Pilloy, 1895, p. 314. 


124. Pilloy, 1884, p. 225. 








radiates ceased about A.D. 294; no doubt they 
were used from time to time in small local 
transactions thereafter, but such subsequent 
use cannot have been at all considerable if one 
is to believe the evidence of very closely dated 
hoards from about A.D. 305 onwards, in which 
Diocletian’s new copper folles are found 100%. 
So, allowing for a little time lag, and allowing 
also for the fact that Diocletian’s reformed cur- 
rency at its origin seemed to recognize the 
likelihood of a short continuation of the radiate 
type, I should say that burials such as that 
which contained your bowls Nos. 16 and 18 
could have taken place up to about A.D. 300.” 

But if we accept the numismatic evidence at 
its face value, we shall be running counter not 
only to the evidence of No. 23 but to the gen- 
eral view that the Constantinian form of the 
Chi-Rho, which occurs on three of the bowls, 
does not appear on monuments before about 
A.D. 320 (p. 72). Indeed the Chi-Rho on No. 18 
must, it seems, gainsay the apparent numismat- 
ic dating of the burial in which it was found. I 
do not, therefore, think that any of this group, 
in which, as we have seen, the hunting and 
mythological scenes must hang together with 
the Christian, can be pre-Constantinian, and I 
prefer to consider it as centering round A.D. 
320-330, within a time-range of perhaps thirty 
or forty years at most, i.e. the working life-time 
of a few contemporary or nearly contemporary 
artist-engravers. That no Constantinian coins 
were buried with the bowls must be held to be 
just the accident of fate. 

As to the place of manufacture, the distri- 
bution map (Fig. 38) tells its own clear story. 
With such a preponderance in the Rhineland, 
and the high number of seven specimens found 
in Cologne itself, we need look no further than 
Cologne for the workshop which produced 
them. 

Cologne as a glass manufacturing center was 
predominant in the west, as Fremersdorf has so 
frequently urged and demonstrated, from about 
A.D. 100 onwards; its output steadily grew in 


the second and third centuries, until by the 
fourth it may well have produced more glass 
than any other center in the Empire.’*> The 
skills of its blowers (vitrearii)—- many of them 
no doubt Syrian — and of its cutters and en- 
gravers (diatretarii), who, though trained in 
the Alexandrian tradition, were no doubt by 
this time westerners by birth, were as adept as 
their products were plentiful, and we need 
have no hesitation in ascribing these really 
quite skilfully and tastefully decorated bowls 
to this Rhenish workshop. 


ADDENDUM 


When this article was ready for press, Mr. W. 
Haberey of the Rheinisches Landesmuseum, 
Bonn, very kindly sent me a photograph and 
full particulars of the following bowl, recently 
found at Krefeld-Gellep, Germany, adding that 
Fraulein Dr. Pirling of Krefeld-Linn, who will 
publish the bowl in its grave-context in Ger- 
mania, had most generously offered to allow 
me to describe and illustrate it here in advance 
of her own publication, since it belongs to the 
Wint Hill group. I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to do so and would thank both these 
scholars for such courteous cooperation and 
thoughtfulness. We may describe it as follows: 

25. Segmental bowl (Fig. 39), colorless with 
slight greenish tinge. H. 24” (5.7 cm); D. 7%” 
(19.2 cm). Mended, a few tiny gaps. No weath- 
ering. Found in grave No. 1235 at Krefeld- 
Gellep, with other glasses and pottery. Krefeld 
Museum. 

Dionysus. Below a curtained gable, three 
figures: in middle, Dionysus, frontal, wreath in 
hair, naked save for wrap thrown loosely round 
legs and over |. arm, which is slightly bent, 
1. hand holding a spray, r. arm raised, hand 
holding thyrsus or staff, r. leg bent behind 1., 
which is placed firmly on a pedestal (?) or flat 
rock (?); to 1., Pan, frontal, goblet in r., pedum 





125. See es. F. Fremersdorf, Die Denkmiéler des 
rémischen K6ln, I, Berlin, 1928; idem, Rémische Gla- 
ser aus Kéln, 2nd ed., 1939; and idem, 1951. 
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Fic. 39. Bowl with Dionysus (addendum: No. 25). Museum, Krefeld. 


in |., leaping (?), no ground-line; to r. Satyr, 
facing 1., bearded, wreath in hair, naked save 
for wrap round legs, r. arm raised with drink- 
ing-horn, |. arm leans on rock, on which he sits. 
Fill-up lines above canopy and below Pan. 
Round the edge, between two bands of wheel 
incisions, inscription in serifed capitals BIBE 
ET ROPINA TVIS, with leaf as stop-mark. 

No shaded ground-lines; outlines of all fig- 
ures accentuated by shading. 

To be published in full, with associated ob- 
jects, by Fraulein Dr. Pirling in Germania, 
forthcoming. 

The nearest parallel to this bowl is the frag- 
mentary bowl No. 12 above, from Cologne, de- 
picting Apollo and Marsyas. Both have the 
same curtained gable and the same inscription, 
though in each the engraver has made one mis- 
take: on No. 12, bibet for bibe et, on this one, 
ropina for propina. Both, too, have what is 
rather rare on these bowls, a bordering line 
below the inscription. The somewhat unusual 
word propino also occurs on the Neptune bow] 
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(No. 10), but the details of the figure drawing 
on Nos. 10 and 12 differ much from that on 
the present piece. In fact for parallels to the 
figure style one has to look, rather, at Nos. 13, 
17 and 18. 
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Fic. 1. Cloisonné-backed mirror in the Shdsdin, Nara, Japan. Probably Japanese, 
8th century A.D. (Courtesy of the Shdsdin.) 









Fic. 2. Cloisonné-backed mirror in the Shésdin; 
profile view. (Courtesy of the Shdsdin.) 








THE CLOISONNE-BACKED MIRROR 
IN THE SHOSOIN 


Dorotuy BLAIR 


been standing for some 1200 years a beau- 

tiful, large, log-cabin type structure im- 
pressive in its size, simplicity, nobility and 
mellow weathering over many centuries. It is 
not one building, however, but three separate 
units brought together and unified under a 
single long roof of handsome gray tiles and 
bronze accompaniments. Within it are pre- 
served thousands of treasures of prime impor- 
tance, passed down through century after cen- 
tury under ideal storage conditions and pro- 
tected by the signatures of emperors. The 
eighth century in Japan was a period of ex- 
quisite flowering of the arts, especially in the 
capital, Nara, under the aegis of the Emperor 
Shdmu (reigned A.D. 724-749) and the Empress 
Kémy6 and their daughter, the succeeding 
Empress Koken, all of whom were ardent Bud- 
dhist devotees. When Shému, as the Emperor 
Abdicant, died in the year 756 his widow, car- 
rying out, according to her own statement, the 
desire of the Emperor, dedicated to the great 
Vairochana Buddha of the temple Tédaiji a 
large collection of the late Emperor's belong- 
ings, which were considered to be national 
treasures. This she did in a brilliant ceremony 
on the forty-ninth day after his death, a special 


[: a quiet precinct in Nara, Japan, there has 


Buddhist anniversary of remembrance. Accord- 
ing to her prayer which opens the official deed 
of offering, the dedication was made in the 
devout hope of bringing peace and repose to 
the soul of the deceased emperor.! 

It is scarcely seemly here to enter into the 
details of the construction and history of the 
Shésdin of Tédaiji, where the collection was 
stored.” Briefly, these treasures are housed in 
the North Section and the Center Section; 
added to them were other treasures dedicated 
for the same purpose by various members of 
the Court. In A.D. 950, when two other treas- 
ure-houses owned by Tédaiji and attached to 
the Kensakuin, or Hokkedé (Sangatsud6), were 
badly damaged in a storm their contents were 
removed to the South Section of the Shésdin. 





1. This deed of dedication, known as the Tédaiji 
Kenmotsuché (Record of Objects Offered in Dedication 
to Tédaiji), and in the fir of a long handwritten scroll, 
is preserved in the Shésdin where it was deposited with 
the imperial treasures at the time of dedication. For a 
partial translation in English, cf. Sir Percival David, 
The Shésdin; Transactions and Proceedings of The 
Japan Society, London, XXVIII, reprinted (with revi- 
sions by the author) for the Japan Society, New York, 
The Eastern Press, Ltd., London, 1932; pp. 22-28. 

2. For an excellent description in English, cf. Jiré 
Harada, English Catalogue of Treasures in the Imperial 
Repository Shésdin; Tokyo, 1932. Or, Sir Percival 
David, op. cit. 
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Fic. 3. Elevation diagram of the Shésdin mirror. 


Among these treasures in the South Section is 
the silver mirror ornamented on the back with 
cloisonné which is the subject of this paper 
(Figs. 1-2). Although there is no actual proof of 
its being a treasure from the Emperor Shomu’s 
time reasons for assuming an eighth century 
date will be given below.* 

Regarding the provenance of this mirror, 
the factors to be considered are intricate and 
complex, and no one seems to have presented 
a satisfying, documented solution to the prob- 
lem. Speculations have ranged from Byzantium 
through Asia to China. That Korea might have 
been the home of origin seems not to have been 
advanced by anyone; and a Japanese source 
has often been ignored or summarily dismissed 
on the premise that it could not possibly have 
been made in Japan.* The present author does 
not presume to give the ultimate answer, but 
does wish to present some aspects of the prob- 
lem which seem to her to point inevitably to 
possible, or even probable, Japanese manufac- 
ture. 

Basically the mirror is of silver, twelve-lobed 
in form. Its obverse face, a silver reflecting sur- 
face, is, considering the intervening centuries, 


8. To Mr. Gunichi Wada, Director of the Shésdin, 
the writer is deeply indebted for the rare privilege of 
examining this mirror during the annual airing period 
in November 1959. She is further grateful to both Mr. 
Wada and Mr. Junsei Matsushima for their patience 
and cooperation in connection with her study. 

The mirror is No. 702 in the Shdsdin Tanawake 
Mokuroku (Catalogue of the Shéséin according to Ar- 
rangement on the Shelves). For a color plate cf. 
Shosdin Gyobutsu Zuroku (Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Shésdin Imperial Treasures), Vol. XIV, Pl. 32. 

4. But the text accompanying Plate 32 in the Shésdin 
Gyobutsu Zuroku, Vol. XIV, suggests that this mirror 
exemplifies the skill of the Nara Period. 
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remarkably well preserved and smooth, and 
the twelve points and the twelve intervening 
incurved peripheral contours present an un- 
adorned form of great beauty. The diameter, 
from point to point, is 7%” (18.3 cm). The edge, 
or side, of the mirror as seen in diagrammatic 
elevation (Fig. 3) shows (a) the silver base, %” 
(0.8 cm) high;® (b) a section of gold plating 
about %” (0.2 cm) high and approximately 
1/50” (0.05 cm) deep, which hides the incom- 
patibly rough appearance of a layer of adhe- 
sive; (c) another layer of pure gold plate 
approximately 1/50” (0.05 cm) high which 
extends inward, horizontally, over the top of 
the mirror and is decorated with nipples in 
relief which add another approximately 1/50” 
(0.05 cm) in height, as shown in (d); and (e) the 
outermost tips of the cloisons on the decorated 
back of the mirror. It can be seen clearly that 
the gold plate at the top (c and d) was punched 
from the back to create the tiny nipples, or 
“dew marks,” which stand up in relief approxi- 
mately 1/50” (0.05 cm) above the surface. The 
over-all height of the mirror (f), from the ob- 
verse silver face to the highest point of the 
decorated reverse is 2” (1.3 cm). 

The reverse face is a decorative complex not 
easily described. At the center is a knob about 
1%.” (3.0 cm) in its greatest diameter, with a 
simple tubular perforation near its base, 
through which a soft silk hand-grasp was 
threaded. The knob is of silver; at the openings 
of the perforation gilding is seen. Six petals, 
outlined by cloisons of gilded silver, curve up 
over the sides of the knob, like sepals around a 
bud; they are filled with a translucent light 





5. On the basis that the addition of 5-10% of gold 
to silver retards the oxidizing of silver over many years, 
this mirror, still in excellent condition after a possible 
1200 years, is thought to contain some gold. Silver dust 
preserved in the Shdsdin shows, by analysis, a 1.14% 
gold content. Cf. Toshihiko Goto, “Shdsdin Gyobutsu 
Konkohin no Chékonteki Chésa” (Investigation of the 
pe Technique of the Metal Wares in the Shésdin), 
Shoryobu Kiy6 (Bulletin of the Archives and Mausolea 
Division, Imperial Household Agency), No. 5, March 
1955, p. 70. fin n Japanese.) 








golden-brown glass with glints of almost mus- 
tard-yellow. The ground, outside the cloisons, 
is a transparent brilliant green glass.° At pres- 
ent the underlying silver base is exposed at the 
top of the knob, the glass having broken away. 
The suggestion has been made’ that perhaps 
originally there was a decorative set of some 
sort at this point, but there remains no trace of 
any metal ring or cloison having been applied 
here to receive an ornament; had an ornamen- 
tal form been inlaid directly in the glass 
ground, that would have been contrary to cus- 
tomary practice, at least in East Asia, in the 
case of such a relatively thin layer of glass. 
Therefore, it seems more plausible to suppose 
that originally the green glass ground simply 
covered the top of the knob, but, being at the 
highest point on the mirror, received at some 
time a blow or some unusual pressure which 
cracked and broke away the glass at that vul- 
nerable point. 

The knob is encircled, on the face of the 
decorated back, by six small leaflike forms out- 
lined with gilded silver cloisons, and filled in 
with an opaque medium-brown glass in the 
outer channels and with transparent brilliant 
green glass in the centers. From between each 
two of these six small forms a large leaflike 
form of more complex design extends outward 
to the mirror’s edge, the six coinciding there 
with six of the twelve points of the silver base. 
The glass in the outer channels here is the same 
transparent brilliant green; in the mid-channels 
it is a very dark green glass; and the center 





6. The word “glass” is used throughout this paper in 
preference to the term “enamel,” since the material 
closely resembles the glass used in other objects of the 
time and since the process does not seem to be that 
used in the west for enamelwork but rather simple 
melted glass poured into the enclosures. 

The word “cloison” is used for convenience in place 
of some cumbersome descriptive term, even though the 
separating walls are not true cloisons, with the probable 
exception of the inner outlines in the leaflike forms. 

Since, to all appearances, the mirror decoration re- 
sembles real cloisonné in effect this term has been em- 
ployed for the technique of the mirror. 


7. In private conversations. 


areas are filled with the opaque medium-brown 
glass near the spirals and the brilliant green 
glass in the pointed spaces above the spirals. 
Alternating with these large forms, and seen 
only partially behind them, are six other large, 
but more simplified, leaflike forms with the 
same three colors; their tips coincide with the 
other six points on the obverse face. 

In between these twelve leaflike forms at the 
periphery, and alternating with them, are 
twelve flat shapes of pure gold with dew-drop 
or nipple decoration which fill in the interven- 
ing areas between the leaf tips. It is plain that 
these were not made individually but were cut 
from a sheet of gold plate, because the dew- 
marks have no particular arrangement accord- 
ing to the space and because these dew-marks 
are even frequently bisected in the cutting 
(Figs. 2 and 3 c-d). 

The technical building up of this decorated 
mirror-back is exceedingly interesting. Can it 
be that it is unique? The whole is made up of 
thirty-one individual, independently formed, 
parts, which, with the exception of the knob, 
were attached, one by one, to the silver base by 
means of a lacquer-compound adhesive. Com- 
prising the thirty-one are: the knob; the eight- 
een leaflike forms; and the twelve dotted gold 
pieces. One can readily see the unjoined ends 
of the cloisons at the roots of the petals on the 
knob and of the leaflike units, and also the 
generous amounts of the lacquer substance 
accumulated at the bases of the leaflike forms. 
These independent leaflike units (before they 
received the glass filling) have been described 
and illustrated as leaf-shaped containers, cut 
from silver plate, with their edges turned up so 
that they formed shallow little pans whose 
walls became so-called “cloisons” barely 1/50” 
(0.05 cm) across the top.* They were filled with 
flowed-in glass and then placed on a bed of the 
lacquer substance which had been spread on 





8. Toshihiko Goté, op. cit. (cf. Note 5), p. 72. For 
Western cloisonné cf. the article “Email” in the Re- 
allexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte (Steingriber). 
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top of the silver mirror body, and made secure 
by the drying lacquer. This process, so far as 
the author's present knowledge advises, is com- 
pletely different from any western cloisonné 
method, and this alone would seem to predicate 
an eastern source. 

That the twelve gold pieces were similarly 
attached to the mirror body is obvious at their 
junctures with the leaflike forms, where the 
lacquer oozed up under pressure, as it did 
around all the little pans. This lacquer adhesive 
which underlies all these parts—as a layer be- 
tween the silver base and the decorative back— 
is concealed on the side surface by the %” (0.2 
cm) high strip of plain gold plate (Figs. 2 and 
8 [b]). The lacquer substance appears as a dull, 
slightly reddish-brown, rough and grainy ma- 
terial, evidently a lacquer base with some kind 
of powdered grain added, even as wheat or 
barley are added today when greater adhesive 
power is sought. 

Though the silver face lies relatively flat, the 
decorated face is by no means level; it is some- 
what sunken in the center, around the knob, 
rising to the uptilted tips of the large peripheral 
forms (Fig. 2). In fact, there is considerable 
concavity at the roots of the smaller leaflike 
forms which fan out from the knob. As the 
cloisons rise from this concavity they level off 
somewhat so that the larger forms are com- 
paratively flat, though eventually they curve 
upward again giving a naturalistic tilt to the 
tips. 

The glass within the cloisons (aside from that 
of the knob described above) is of the three 
colors already mentioned. The brilliantly clear 
transparent rich green has bright silvery, al- 
most tinsel-like, tints gleaming through from 
the silver bottoms of the units, which makes it 
impossible to achieve a match on a color chart. 
This green glass is crackled, with a few long 
cracks following, in general, the lines of the 
adjacent cloisons, and joined by a few short 
transverse cracks. 

The opaque medium-brown glass easily 
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matches Chart No. 5, Left 2, 14, which is 
termed a “grayed brown.”® The surface is dull, 
in contrast to the brilliance of the green glass; 
but in the concave areas at the roots of the 
forms and in their uptilted tips it becomes a 
transparent golden-brown with occasional 
bright spots gleaming through from below. It, 
too, like the green glass shows some crackling 
at these points. 

The third color is a very dark, practically 
opaque glass, not far from black and therefore 
difficult to identify although it is certainly 
green. 

Bubbles are not conspicuous. There are one 
or two open pits in the opaque glass; and in the 
thin glass layer which skirts the edge of broken 
glass at the top of the knob numerous minute 
bubble pits are discernible under a glass. 

Except on the knob the glass surfaces within 
the cloisons are concave, and although the glass 
seems to rise and cling to the cloison walls, the 
cloisons themselves rise appreciably above 
even the highest points of the glass. The cloi- 
sons, which have a width of barely 1/50” (0.05 
cm) and are plated with a bright yellow-gold, 


. are therefore particularly conspicuous as com- 
; pared to true cloisonné of later times, and 


stand out strikingly in the over-all design. 
There seems to have been no attempt either to 
repeat the flowing in of the glass, to compen- 
sate for shrinkage, or to polish down the cloi- 
sons. If the suspicion that this is an experimen- 
tal work by a skillful artisan is true it probably 
would not have occurred to him to attempt an 
evening up of the surfaces. 

The general condition of the mirror is su- 
perb. The top of the knob, as already noted, is 
damaged; and in two of the small sepal-like 
units of the knob the yellow-brown glass is 
partially missing, broken away. In the outer 
parts of the decorated face of the mirror, where 





9. The chart used is Guide to Colour Standard (Iro 
no Hydjun) of the Zaidan Hojin Nihon Shikisai Ken- 
kyijo (Japanese Color Research Institute), Tokyo, 1951. 
(In Japanese, with English color terms.) 














Fic. 4. Drawing of a paving tile from the Palace 
Yimhaechon (Japanese: Rinkaiden) in Kydngjii 
(Japanese: Keishi), Korea. Late 7th or early 8th 
century A.D. 


the cloisons tilt upward and would naturally 
be subject to more wear, some of the gold plat- 
ing has worn away revealing the silver base, 
now darkened by tarnish. But there are no re- 
placements or other repair, so that, with the 
minor exceptions just mentioned, the mirror 
is in excellent condition. 

The craftsmanship, in respect to the cloisons, 
is not mechanically perfect. Some of the lines, 
for instance, bulge out ever so slightly here and 
there; other lines waver a bit, while some are 
quite direct. Curiously, the coiled lines are 
gracefully even; perhaps this is due to the fact 
that they must be, not turned up edges of silver 
plate, but individual walls added like true cloi- 
sons. Nor is there absolute symmetry in the 
motifs; some of the cloisons do not arrive ex- 
actly at the points intended, so consequently 
the corresponding elements show some vari- 


ation in width. These discrepancies also sug- 
gest the work of an experimenter in this par- 
ticular field, a fact which should not be over- 
looked. The over-all impression is, neverthe- 
less, one of elegance of conception and a refine- 
ment in the choice and use of materials, neither 
of which qualities is affected by these slight 
imperfections in manipulation. 

So much for description of the mirror. What, 
then, are the implications? By a mass of histori- 
cal and archaeological data we are assured of 
close diplomatic and trade relations between 
the Chinese Empire and regions to the west in 
the first millennium of our Christian era; of 
direct communication between Korea and 
northeast and central Asia; of close connections 
between China and Korea both by land and by 
sea; and of the direct extension of western influ- 
ence to Japan from both China and Korea. 
Furthermore, there was a constant interchange 
of envoys, both diplomatic and _ religious, 
throughout eastern Asia, usually accompanied 
by gifts of rare quality, so it is entirely conceiv- 
able that, were the mirror made in the west or 
in China or Korea, it might well have found its 
way into this imperial treasury of the temple 
Todaiji in distant Japan. 

At first glance the mirror does indeed suggest 
a western derivation in its design of radiating 
foliage forms, but closer inspection dissipates 
the idea of actual western planning or direct 
imitation of some western pattern. In the first 
place, the twelve-lobed silver body of the mir- 
ror is of a typical east Asiatic form, based, it is 
said, upon the blossom of the water chestnut; 
and its quality suggests a school of craftsman- 
ship long at home in the field of superior 
mirror-making, which is true in high degree of 
both China and Japan. Secondly, the use of lac- 
quer as the medium of adhesion is also an east 
Asiatic, rather than a western, procedure. How- 
ever, the belief has been expressed that the 
silver body was not cast but turned on a lathe 
and later shaped to the twelve-lobed form; this 
conclusion is based on the section contour of 
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Fic. 5. Lotus pedestal of the Buddhist image of 
Fukukensaku Kannon, Temple Tédaiji, Nara. 8th 
century A.D. (Photograph by Asuken, Nara.) 


the mirror form, by wheel marks upon its sur- 
face, and by a raised central area seen through 
the perforation in the knob.’° Again, the design 
of the decorated face, though manifestly de- 
rived in general from the roundel plan of Iran- 
ian palmette or arabesque motifs which took 
such a hold upon east Asian fancy in the middle 
of the first millennium A.D., and in its detail 
perhaps from the Hellenistic acanthus, has 
none the less been considerably modified. In 
eastern Asia these medallion forms appeared 
sometimes as real imitations, as in textiles par- 
ticularly, or in mirrors and three-color ceramic 
ware of the Chinese Tang Dynasty; but in 
many more cases the foliage forms took on 
some of the characteristics of the lotus, sacred 
to Buddhism. This is especially true of the sev- 
enth and eighth century decorative clay tiles of 
Korea used for roof and wall (Fig. 4).™ 

In the case of the Shésdin mirror the design 


10. Toshihiko Goté, op. cit. (cf. Note 5), p. 72 and 
Fig. 6. 

11. Kosaku Hamada and Sueji Umehara, Keishi 
Koga no Kenkyt (Study of the Ancient Tiles of the Silla 
Dynasty), Report upon Archaeological Research in the 
De ent of Literature, Kyoto Imperial University, 
Vol. XIII, Kyéto, 1934. The illustrations constitute a 

us of ancient Korean tiles of Silla. (In Japanese, 
with English summary.) 
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has been simplified and made even more or less 
rigid by the nature of the medium in which the 
maker worked. The en face coils of the lower, 
unfolding leaves are a little unusual, for they 
more often curl outward, but the motif is found 
in all three countries of east Asia. The promi- 
nent angular y-shaped lines associated with 
these coils are none other than the edges of the 
unfolding leaves—usually delineated more free- 
ly and naturalistically. This is demonstrated 
clearly in an isolated leaf motif superimposed 
in dried lacquer (kanshitsu) technique upon the 
wooden petals of the lotus pedestal of the dried 
lacquer statue of Fukukensaku Kannon in the 
Hokked6 (Sangatsud6) of Tédaiji (Fig. 5).! 
The very noticeable similarity of this motif and 
that of the mirror will be referred to again. This 
pedestal also demonstrates a western influence 
common in Buddhist art which, though very 
remote by this time and well assimilated, was 
nevertheless at one time allied with the so- 
called Hellenic “egg and dart” pattern. The 
fact that the alternation of complete leaf forms 
with partially hidden and simpler leaf forms is 
prominent and similar in both this pedestal, 
produced in eighth century Nara, and in the 
Shés6in mirror will also be noted again later. 
This type of lotus decoration also appears in 
Korean seventh or eighth century cylindrical 
clay roof tiles. Could this be purely coinciden- 
tal? 

Regarding a possible Chinese provenance for 
the mirror, here likewise we are faced by a pau- 
city of supporting data. The earliest prototype 
of anything allied to cloisonné is perhaps a 
twelfth century B.C. bronze ladle with red 
enamel formerly in the Oscar Raphael collec- 
tion but now in the British Museum, London. 
The British Museum laboratory report of 1937 


12. For explanation of this dried lacquer technique 
of applying a motif in lacquer to a wooden base (of 
whick the author was not previously aware) acknowl- 
edgment is due Mr. Takeshi Kobayashi of the Nara 
Kokuritsu Bunkazai Kenkyajo (National Cultural Prop- 
erties Research Institute in Nara). 








says that it “is not lacquer nor the remains of 
any organic filling but seems to be a siliceous 
enamel which has decayed and by a long burial 
become matt in appearance. Beneath the red 
surface there remains a portion of material, 
chiefly sand, the constituent of enamel, which 
is insoluble in water and which would be likely 
to remain. The red coloring is due to cuprous 
oxide.”!* Perhaps some other inlays in bronzes 
may be found to be enamel rather than lacquer, 
or at least lacquer compounded with some sili- 
cate factor.1* 

Design modifications from western ara- 
besque medallions certainly developed in 
China. But where are early historical or literary 
data regarding cloisonné in China? Or detailed 
accounts of the technical aspects of glassmak- 
ing? More important, where are existing speci- 
mens, aside from the ladle to which reference 
has just been made? In the Archaeological In- 
stitute of Kyoto University in Japan there is a 
Tang Dynasty (A.D. 618-907) gilt-bronze lotus 
pedestal for a Buddhist statuette in which the 
hollowed out lotus petals are filled with an 
opaque blue glass paste.’® The gilt-bronze ap- 
pears as a band framing the hollow; and the 
glass folds over on itself slightly where it makes 
contact with this frame, as though it had been 
pressed down manually in a soft, rather than a 
melted, state with some sort of tool and hard- 
ened so. It seems to have little real relation 
technically to the “hot” process of the Shésdin 
mirror which brought about shrinkage of the 
glass and the crackled condition of the trans- 





18. Soames Jenyns, “The Problem of Cloisonné En- 
amels,” Transactions, Oriental Ceramic Society, Lon- 
don, 25, 1949-1950, p. 52. 

14, The author has been told that the supposed tur- 
quoise inlay in a certain bronze weapon in a popensee 
collection proved, by chemical analysis, to glass. 
However, the person responsible for having the test 
made is no longer living and verification in detail is now 
impossible. 

15. Cf. Sueji Umehara, “Ryikin Shippé no Butsuz6” 
(Cloisonné of a Buddhist Figure), Shiseki to Bijutsu 
(Historical Remains and Art), Vol. 25, No. 8 (consecu- 
tive number 256), Oct. 1, 1955, pp. 290-294. (In Japa- 
nese.) 


parent green glass. 

Without further evidence it can, it seems, 
only be said at present that perhaps the mirror 
originated in China. Certainly the possibility 
cannot be entirely disregarded. 

What of a possible Korean source? Here, 
likewise, supporting historical and literary data 
seem to be non-existent. On the other hand, 
archaeological evidence comes to the fore in 
supplying not only similar decorative motifs, 
as on the clay tiles, but specimens of a rudi- 
mentary cloisonné-like technique which devel- 
oped toward the end of the Sangok Period 
(Three Kingdoms Period; B.C. 57-A.D. 668). 
Korean archaeological finds abound in exam- 
ples of the splendid skill of Korean goldsmiths 
of the Silla Kingdom, and to a lesser extent of 
the Paekche Kingdom. Decorative gold crowns, 
gold belts with hanging ornaments, decorated 
gold shoes, swords and daggers with gold hilt 
and sheath ornaments, necklaces, earrings, 
bracelets, rings and all sorts of accessories — 
all these have come either from great burial 
mounds of kings and nobles or from votive 
offerings discovered in temple pagodas. Many 
are decorated with glass parts or insets; and a 
few have melted glass poured or dropped into 
concavities in the gold, or around the exterior 
of an object. The latter method was used on a 
silver needle-case which is almost entirely cov- 
ered with green glass.'® Particularly pertinent 
for us are two other items. One is a pair of pen- 
dant heart- or leaf-shaped bangles from some 
elaborate earrings of characteristic yellow gold 
(Fig. 6).17 In the hollows of the smaller shapes 
glass of a delicately grayed blue-green was 
"16. National Museum of Korea; from the pagoda of 
the temple Bunwhangsa (Japanese, F unkdji) in Kyéngju 
(Japanese, Keishi), capital of the Silla Dynasty. Cf. 
Chosen Koseki Zufu (Illustrated Record of Korean 


Antiquities), Government General of Chésen, Vol. III, 
Pl. 328, No. 1052 and Color Plate 330. 

17. National Museum of Korea; from the tomb 
Kumyongchong (Japanese, Kinreizuka), The Gold Bell 
Tomb, in Kyongit Cf. Taishé Jisan Nendo Koseki 
Chésa Hokoku (Report of the Investigations of Antiqui- 
ties in the Thirteenth Year of the Taishé Era [1924]), 
Government General of Chésen, 1931, Pl. 63 (8). 
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Fic. 6. Gold earrings with rudimentary cloisonné. 
National Museum of Korea. Korean, 6th or 7th 
century A.D. 


either poured or dropped in, at a sufficiently 
high temperature to spread the glass but not 
hot enough to spread it out flat, so that the sur- 
face remains irregularly rounded. Unfortunate- 
ly, the technique was obviously not sufficiently 
advanced to achieve permanent adhesion and 
much of the glass in these and other similar 
earrings has broken and fallen out. The inter- 
esting point for us is that the fairly sizeable 
suspension holes in these bangles were pierced 
from the back, forming a high little collar, like 
a cloison, on the front side. Perhaps it was this 
ttle collar which gave the goldsmith the idea 
of filling the hollow with glass. We should note 
that the collar rises considerably higher than 
the glass surface, just as the cloisons do in the 
Shésdin mirror. We might remember these ear- 
rings as a possible, though fortuitous, begin- 
ning of a practice which may have culminated 
in the Shésdin mirror. 

The other item is a pair of glass magatama 
(Fig. 7)'*, both with elaborately worked gold 
caps ornamented with turquoise (?) and glass 
insets. Into the tiny circular channels which 
surround the suspension openings of the gold 
caps glass was inserted; in this case very defi- 


18. National Museum of Korea; from the same tomb. 
Cf. op. cit., Pl. 68 (4). 
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nitely as five separate drops which ran together 
somewhat but not completely, for the little cir- 
cular area of glass shows five rounded humps. 
The two magatama are joined by a golden wire 
and were suspended as an ornament of one of 
the handsome and intricate gold belts of a 
buried monarch. 

That the Korean craftsmen were accustomed 
to flowing glass onto hard surfaces is evidenced 
by oblong earthenware bricks whose upper 
surfaces are covered, not with glaze, but with 
glass %” (0.3 cm) thick which is analogous in 
quality and color (a yellowish-green) to the 
glass of some other excavated objects. The 
upper exposed surfaces are now dull and dark- 
ened and often finely crackled, but broken 
edges reveal the inherent nature of the glass. 

But, does all this lead to a possible Korean 
source for the Shdsdin mirror? It scarcely seems 
so. Unless the Chinese style mirrors found in 
Korea were of Korean manufacture and not 
imports from China, the Koreans of the time 
were not renowned as makers of mirrors com- 
parable to the basic silver body of the Shésdin 
mirror. Nor does the complex mirror of the 
Shésdin exhibit any close affinity with the ele- 
mentary nature of the glass additions to Korean 
gold except as the latter may have been the 
forerunners of a later development in Japan, 
possibly by Korean craftsmen. 

When we consider the general field of glass- 
making in Japan we are on surer ground and 
have more avenues to explore. Twentieth cen- 
tury archaeological activity has unearthed 
masses of material from which, in the absence 
of written records, the early history of Japan 
and the customs of those days may be partially 
deduced. Influences from Chinese culture of the 
Han Dynasty (B.C. 206-A.D. 220) are promi- 
nent in the early centuries of our era, notably in 
the introduction of bronze into Japan. Korean 
affiliations are also clearly seen, both in the 
early centuries and after the introduction of 
Buddhism into Japan in the sixth century. 

From one of the burials of the Tomb Period 











(A.D. ca. 8rd-6th centuries) has come an inter- 
esting bit of cloisonné now kept at the Yamato 
Rekishikan (Yamato Historical Institute) at 
Kashiwara in Nara Prefecture (Fig. 8).1® This 
is at present the earliest known cloisonné in 
Japan and must pre-date the Shésdin mirror by 
perhaps two centuries. It is a small bronze 
plaque of lozenge shape, 1'%.” (4.6 cm) in its 
greatest length and 1%” (3.2 cm) wide. A verti- 
cal wall of bronze varying from *2” (0.2 cm) to 
%2” (0.3 cm) in height encloses the lozenge area. 
Within this is a ground of a now opaque, rather 
nondescript light sand-colored glass bearing a 
crackled silvery-white film over most of the 
surface; there are a few broken bubbles and 
numerous minute pits. In the center of this 
ground is a six-petaled rosette built up of 
bronze walls, like cloisons. These and the outer 
wall are about 1/50” (0.05 cm) wide and the 
upper faces were originally plated with gold, 
traces of which still remain. The glass within 
these cloisons is transparent and at first glance 
seems to be a dark red. When held at an angle, 
to catch the light better, it seems to match 
Chart No. 2, Left 5, 12 or 13, termed “dark 
carmine,' but when examined more closely 
through a magnifying glass there seems to be 
no red at all but a rich golden brown, Chart 
No. 5, Left 4, 12. Whence, then, comes the red 
tone? Red, of a transparent nature, was rare in 
both Korea and Japan at this time, if indeed 
known at all, but various tones of honey color 
and brown were common to both countries. In 
most of the petals of the rosette only part of the 
glass remains, the rest having manifestly 
cracked and broken away, leaving perpendicu- 
lar walls at the points of fracture. It is unfortu- 
nate that the corrosion of the bronze in these 
areas makes it impossible to determine whether 
the bronze walls were true cloisons or cast as 
part of the bronze base, and if not cast, to 
determine the medium of adhesion to the 


19. From the Kengyishi Tomb, Sakaimura, Takai- 
shi-son, Nara Prefecture. 





Fic. 7. Pair of gold-capped glass Magatama, with 
rudimentary cloisonné. National Museum of Korea. 
Korean, 6th or 7th century A.D. 


plaque. A circular cloison in the center was 
apparently fashioned independently of the 
petal outlines, for at the right-hand side in the 
illustration (Fig. 8), where a portion of the ring 
is missing, the ends of the petal cloisons show; 
they are not broken off but end there, and in 
this respect, as well as in the width and gold- 
plating of the cloisons, this ornament resembles 
the Shésdin mirror. 

The technique must have been a very ele- 
mentary one, derived from the beadmaking 
process, for the glass, as in the Korean exam- 
ples, has a humped look, and at one place there 
are two tiny bumps at the end of a petal, as 
though here the glass source was lifted away. 
It seems that, as in the beadmaking technique, 
a rod of glass was held over a flame, to soften 
and melt the end; then applied to or held over 
the spaces in the bronze which were to be 
filled so that the melting glass would drop into 
them, the heat being insufficient to cause an 
even flow completely filling the interstices; the 
quickly cooling glass was thus left slightly 
rounded over on the surface, and when the rod 
was lifted, perhaps with a slight twist to sepa- 
rate it, the two tiny pulled up peaks settled 
down into rounded bumps before they cooled. 
Possibly this same technique, of glass flowed 
in from a melting glass rod, was used in the 
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Shésdin mirror, but with higher heat and more 
advanced experience and skill. 

In the Taihé Ritsury6 (the so-called “Taihd 
Code”), promulgated in the year A.D. 701, 
there occurs the first extant literary reference 
to an official government bureau where glass 
was made—the Imono no Tsukasa, or Tenjiishi 
(Casting Bureau). This bureau probably exist- 
ed before but is mentioned here in a new law. 
The Bureau’s functions covered “Casting of 
gold, silver, copper, iron; making of lacquer 
and glass; beadmaking; and matters concerned 
with the census of the employees.””° It is natu- 
ral that glass should have been included in a 
casting bureau, for the refining of metals and 
the melting of glass seem to go hand in hand 
and have often, even in later times, been associ- 
ated with each other. We must not overlook the 
fact that the casting of silver and gold, and the 
making of lacquer and glass, were all carried 
on in this single department, for these are the 
four materials of which the Shésdin mirror is 
made.”! 

By the middle of the eighth century there are 
other more definite references to glassmaking, 
in the many records and fragments of records 
of Tédaiji now preserved in the Shésdin and 


20. Kojiruien (Compendium of Various Ancient 
Matters), under the heading Tenjtshi in the section on 
the Okurashé (Finance Ministry), Vol. XIV, pp. 967- 
968. (In Japanese.) 

21. We learn also, from various records preserved in 
the Shésdin, such as numerous notations of wood jiku- 
tan (the ornamental ends, or handles, of the inner end 
of a scroll) received from the Casting Bureau, that 
woodworking was also a function of the Casting Bu- 
reau; Dai Nihon Komonjo (Ancient Documents of 
Japan), Vol. XIII, various records dating from the years 
of the era Tempy6é H@ji (A.D. 757-764). This is of inter- 
est in relation to the wooden pedestal with the leaf 
motif molded in dried lacquer. In this connection we 
me note that the glass-making formulae occur in the 
Zébutsusho Sakumotsu-ché (Record of Things Made in 
the Buddhist Images Office); cf. Note 25. This Zobutsu- 
sho must have been either synonymous with the Cast- 
ing Bureau or a part of it. 

In connection with the jikutan it is noteworthy that 
the Tédaiji Kenmotsuché itself carries two jikutan of 
glass and that other glass jikutan exist in the Shésdin 
collection. 
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Fic. 8. Ornamental form of bronze and cloisonné. 
Yamato Historical Institute. Japanese, Late Tomb 
Period (A.D. ca. 3rd-6th centuries). 


dating from the mid-eighth century;”” records 
which repeatedly mention such things as large 
quantities of glass beads received by messenger 
from the Casting Bureau,”* elaborate swords 
set with glass “jewels,”** et cetera. There is also 
preserved among the treasures of the Shésdin 
a document giving the chemical formulae for 
the making of various colored glass beads.?° In 
addition, there are broken lumps of unworked 
glass materials. An examination of these side 
by side with the cloisonné back of the Shdsdin 
mirror reveals that the bright green glass of the 
mirror and lumps of unworked green glass, in 
their thinner sections, seem to be the same; that 
the very dark green glass of the mirror, allow- 
ing for differences in thickness, may be the 
same as the dark black-looking lumps with 
green tones; and that some of the brown lumps 





22. These are included in the Dai Nihon Komonjo 
(Ancient Documents of Japan), compiled in 25 volumes 
over many years by Tokyo Imperial University. 

23. Op. cit., Vol. I, sundry pages, as for instance p. 
577 where mention is made, under date of the 6th year 
of the Tempyo Era (A.D. 734) the first day of the 5th 
month, of the receipt of “various glass beads—255,996 
items.” 

24. Op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 189; Tempyd Shoho, 8th 
year (A.D. 756), 6th month, 21st day. 

25. Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 571-574; Tempy6, 6th year 
(A.D. 734), 5th month, Ist day. 








are quite similar to the translucent parts of the 
brown glass of the mirror. Since there seems to 
be no question but that the unworked glass 
came from the Nara Casting Bureau this may 
be of great importance in relation to the origin 
and date of the mirror. 

All of these factors are evidence of a consid- 
erable productive activity in glass manufacture 
in eighth century Japan. Metalworking, as we 
know from many surviving examples, had 
reached a high level of competence and origi- 
nality, and a happy combination of metalwork 
and glass embellishment was of common occur- 
rence, as exemplified in many treasures pre- 
served both in the Shésdin and in the Nara 
temples. It would therefore seem to be quite 
natural that a mirror of such metalworking 
skill, such technical ingenuity in its fashioning 
and of such relative competence in the manipu- 
lation of glass should have been the product of 
the Casting Bureau at the Imperial Court in 
Nara at the peak of Nara’s great efflorescence. 
This is the stage at which the author has arrived 
in her research, although she is quite open to 
conversion should other equally convincing 
data be forthcoming which would serve to 
modify that view. 

To sum up the foregoing points, it seems, first, 
highly improbable that the mirror came from 
the West. That it may be of Chinese fabrication 
is a possibility but cannot be substantiated by 
our existing knowledge. That it might have orig- 
inated in Korea also seems improbable, even 
though the technique of pouring melted glass 
into the enclosures with cloison-like walls may 
have had its origin independently there and 
thus have been the forerunner of Japanese glass 
pouring. The rather amateurish, though beau- 
tiful, examples of such glass technique in Korea 
seem to bespeak an entirely original method, 
stemming perhaps by natural progress from the 
prevalent inlaying of glass sets in goldwork. 
Further, it also seems very plausible that the 
idea may have been carried to Japan by some 
of the multitude of Korean artisans who settled 


in Japan and were naturalized there during the 
Tomb Period and later. Finally, that it may 
have been made in Japan in the official Casting 
Bureau, possibly by a Korean, or Korean de- 
scended, craftsman seems not only believable 
but of convincing likelihood. 

The design of the mirror gives us no actual 
proof of its provenance, other than that of east 
Asiatic rather than western origin. However, a 
significant clue may lie in the similarity be- 
tween the main leaflike motif of the mirror 
and the motif added to the petals of the lotus 
pedestal of the Fukukensaku Kannon image in 
the Hokked6 of Tédaiji, and in the likeness of 
the alternating petals of the two. At least, some 
close connection is suggested, and because 
there is no doubt that the statue was produced 
in the Casting Bureau it might be that both 
motifs were taken from some canon of Buddhist 
motifs, as used for guidance in the Casting Bu- 
reau. Perhaps we cannot go so far as to imply 
that one might have been inspired by the other. 

As to the date, the facts pointing to the Nara 
Period seem clear: the link with the Fukuken- 
saku Kannon, about whose eighth century ori- 
gin there can be no question; the known tech- 
nical skill and imagination of the creators of 
the many extant treasures produced for the 
Nara court and the Nara temples; the almost 
unbelievable ingenuity and delicacy of the 
many Japanese eighth century products in the 
Shésdin and elsewhere; the similarity of the 
glass of the mirror to unworked glass remains 
kept in the Shdsdin; the many instances in the 
Shésdin of objects decorated with excellently 
worked glass beads, sets or other ornaments, in 
addition to thousands of glass beads, many of 
which match the lumps of unworked glass; and 
the contemporary documents further testifying 
to the glassmaking activity of the Nara Period. 
Such a unique and superb product as the mir- 
ror would have been cherished and carefully 
preserved, as this evidently was up to the time 
of its transference to the Shésdin Treasure 
House in A.D. 950. 
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Fic. 1. Bell. Jamburg glass house, 
dated 1723. H. 7%” (19.5 cm). 
State Russian Museum, 
Leningrad. 

(Obverse and reverse.) 











RUSSIAN GLASS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


B. A. SHELKOVNIKOV 


URING the first quarter of the eighteenth 
[= following the orders of the 

Emperor Peter I, the center of Russian 
State glassmaking was moved north to the vi- 
cinity of Petersburg. State owned glass houses 
in the vicinity of Moscow such as the ones in 
the village of Izmailov, and in the Vorobevych 
Mountains were closed.! 

During the second decade of the century 
glass houses were opened in the town of Jam- 
burg (now known as Kingisepp), 75 miles from 
Petersburg, and in the village of Zhabino on 
the river Luga below Jamburg.? The closing 
of the Jamburg and Zhabino factories in the 
late 1730's was subsequently justified by the 
establishment of a new State glass house, lo- 
cated on the river Fontanka in Petersburg, 
which operated until the 1770's. 

In Moscow as well as in the immediate vi- 
cinity the closed State glass houses were re- 





1. The glass house in the village of Izmailov was 
established in 1668. The glass house in the Vorobevych 
Mountains existed for a short time only: from 1705 to 
1713. 


2. In addition to the already mentioned glass houses 
two more were established in 1723: one by I. Komorov, 
in the district of Vladimirov, and the other by T. Lev- 
kin, in the district of Moscow. It is thought that they 
specialized in the production of window glass; we do 
not know whether they made table glass. 


placed by private glass houses. One of them 
established by A. Minter in the district of 
Dimitrov in 1719, produced 145,000 dishes. It 
is not known how long it remained in operation. 
Another was founded in 1724 by the merchant 
Vasilii (Basil) Maltsev in the Moscow district. 
To prevent fires the closing of iron foundries 
and glass houses in the vicinity of Moscow was 
ordered in 1747. This order forced the heirs of 
Vasilii Maltsev to close their glass houses and 
to open two new ones: one in the village of 
Radutino, district of Trubchevsko, Province of 
Orloy, the other in the village of Mikulino, 
Province of Vladimir, on the river Gus. Today, 
the town of Gus-Khrustal’nii (Gus-Crystal) is 
the center of Soviet glass manufacture. 
Russian artistic glass of the first half of the 
eighteenth century can generally be divided 
into two categories. The first includes beakers, 
goblets, wine glasses, and other drinking ves- 
sels made of colorless high quality glass while 
the second comprises common green or color- 
less glass with applied enamel decoration. Old 
accounts call glass of the first type, which was 
mainly produced at the Jamburg and Peters- 
burg glass houses, crystal (this does not neces- 
sarily imply that it was lead glass). Glass of this 
type was used by the Tsar and the nobility. 
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Fic. 2. Tumbler. Jamburg glass house, 1720's. H. 
4%” (10.5 cm). Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 


A signed and dated example of the work of 
the Jamburg glass house is a bell made of color- 
less glass now in the Russian Museum in Lenin- 
grad. The bell is 74” (19.0 cm) high and is deco- 
rated on one side with the engraved Russian 
State Emblem — the two-headed eagle — while 
on the other side appear the initials of the 
Emperor Peter I (Fig. 1). 

Towards the top of the bell there is the fol- 
lowing inscription engraved in German: “Ge- 
macht in Jahmberg den 1 May 1723.” (Made 
in Jamburg on May Ist 1723.) At the bottom: 
“Meister Wilhelm Weilsu. Stimet Iohann Chris- 
topher Ster Glockenspieler in Sanct Peters- 
burg.” (Meister Wilhelm Weilsu. Tuned by 
Meister Johann Christopher Ster, bell-ringer in 
St. Petersburg.) The bell itself was made at the 
manufactory on special order, and was not a 
regular production item. It was meant to be 
used in a musical fountain made from a num- 
ber of bells of different sizes and sound charac- 
teristics, set in motion by the movement of 
water. The inscriptions on the bell refer to two 
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master artisans, one who apparently designed 
the bell while the other was responsible for 
tuning it. Therefore, they cannot be considered 
as masters at the Jamburg glass house; this 
assumption is further supported by the in- 
scribed identification of Iohann Christopher 
Ster. 

The Jamburg glass house also produced a 


massive conical tumbler with the inscription: 


Buears I[pa Ilerepsa Anexceesuzs 


(Vivat Tsar Peter Alekseevich) (Fig. 2). To the 
same period are also attributed wine glasses 
with the engraved initials I.P. under a crown 





Fic. 3. Goblet. Petersburg glass house, dated 
1740. H. 9%” (24.0 cm). Hermitage Museum. 











Fic. 4. Two goblets. Petersburg glass house, mid- 
18th century. H. with covers 15%” (38.5 cm) and 
14%” (36.0 cm). Hermitage Museum. 


framed by palm leaves. These to all practical 
purposes are the only objects made during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century which 
can be identified, and their limited number 
hardly gives a good indication of the produc- 
tion during that period. A considerably larger 
number of examples, mainly wine glasses, gob- 
lets, and beakers remain from the second quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century. Wine glasses and 
goblets supported on baluster stems from the 
late 1720's and ‘30's with the initials of the Em- 
peror Peter II and the Empress Anna Ivanovna 
are generally simple in form (Fig. 3). In the 
early 1740's the stems of goblets became more 
complicated with the inclusion of up to five 
faceted knops. 

On instructions of the Empress Elizabeth 





Fic. 5. Decanter with initials of Peter II. 
Jamburg glass house, 1727-1730. 
H. 10%” (27.5 cm). Hermitage Museum. 


Petrovna an order for dishes, decanters, and 
wine glasses with the engraved inscription: 
TipuyBopHok 
(The Court, property of) was placed with the 
newly established Petersburg manufactory in 
1748. Articles from this order still survive. Their 
stems are composed of two faceted knops sur- 
mounting a faceted baluster. This form was 
very popular, and became characteristic of 
Russian glasses (Fig. 4). During the mid-eight- 
eenth century forms became more complicated 
through the introduction of more lavish facet- 
ing of the lower portion of the drinking vessel. 
Decorative colored threads were sometimes 
introduced in the stem, while air bubbles were 
used in the more massive lower part. Bottles or 
decanters, however, continued to be made in a 
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Fic. 6. Goblet with initials of the 
Empress Elizabeth Petrouna. Petersburg 
glass house, mid-18th century. 

H. 8%” (20.5 cm). Hermitage Museum. 


simple rectangular shape which was retained 
throughout the eighteenth century (Fig. 5). 
The principal elements of the cut ornamen- 
tation were the heraldic eagle and the mono- 
gram of the ruling emperor. They were usually 
located on opposite sides of the object, and 
in early examples the monogram was occasion- 
ally shown surrounded by light rays. Some- 
times the monogram was combined with the 
emblem, in which case it replaced St. George 
on the eagle’s breast. Russian treatment of the 
emblem is sometimes quite free when com- 
pared to its precise and perfect execution by 
the Germans: individual elements of the em- 
blem are separated and often interwoven with 
other decorative devices. The whole emblem 
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Fic. 7. Teapot. Petersburg glass house, 
30's of the 18th century. H. 5%” (14.0 cm). 
State Russian Museum, Leningrad. 


would sometimes be located in the center of a 
flower, or would become part of a wreath sur- 
rounding a monogram or a portrait of the 
emperor; in the latter case the two heads of the 
eagle always protrude from the wreath. 

On many objects from the 1720's and ’30’s 
emblems and monograms are framed by two 
semicircular boughs which were not joined at 
the base. The remaining surface was usually 
left free, although occasionally it was covered 
by berries or flowers and leaf sprays. 

Most of the objects made at the end of the 
1740’s and in the 1750's are decorated with an 
all-over pattern, usually of daisies in bud and 
in flower, but sometimes including voluted 
forms and sea shells in the rococo style. 

The objects made in 1743 and marked 


IIpayqBopHok 


(The Court, property of) represent the transi- 
tional period. They have on one side daisies 
interlaced with the two boughs surrounding 
the emblem; while the remaining surface is left 
free of ornamentation. 

In order to increase the effectiveness of the 
decoration, the cut ornamentation was often 
gilded or painted black. On the more expensive 
objects a portrait was frequently substituted 
for the monogram, and the floral ornaments 























were replaced by representations of gardens 
with fountains, seascapes and ships, battle 
scenes, or various allegories. 

During the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century, in addition to engraving and external 
gilding, gold was used between the glass. For 
this purpose a separate inner bowl was made 
and covered with gold or silver foil on which 
the design was scratched. The inner bow] was 
then cemented to the outer one torming a glass 
sandwich with gold as the filling. Such objects 
are very rare; the Hermitage collection has one 
of these unusual goblets with a two-headed 
eagle (Fig. 6). There are a number of wine 
glasses and goblets with the initials of the Em- 
press Anna Ivanovna, which contain a glass 
disk placed into a specially cut depression. Be- 
tween the disk and the wall of the vessel, usu- 
ally against a red background, gold foil is 
placed on which the monogram is scratched. 
These Russian objects differ from those made 





Fic. 8. Jug. Dated 1724. H. 9%” (25.0 cm). State 
Historical Museum, Moscow. 





in Bohemia not only in the emblems and the 
initials of the emperor which could have been 
easily duplicated abroad by special order, but 
also in the way in which they were made. On 
the inner cup of the above mentioned goblet 
traces of the pontil mark are visible, while this 
is never the case in objects made in Bohemia. 
Furthermore, Russian work, especially the 
style of the gilded ornamentation, seems to 
differ from Western examples. 

During the same period light blue glass of 
a pale grayish cast, bearing engraved ornamen- 
tation, was made. Among the rare examples of 
this type belongs a large teapot of the 1730's 
with an engraved state emblem and the initials 
of the Empress Anna Ivanovna; it is now in the 
Russian Museum in Leningrad (Fig. 7). 

More common and less expensive glasses of 
the first half of the eighteenth century were 
decorated with enamel. There are two groups 
based on the material used: to one belong ob- 
jects made of almost colorless glass; to the other 
objects of common green glass. Both groups 
use opaque, dull enamel colors including brick- 
red, blue, yellow, and white. 

To the first group belongs a jug (Fig. 8) with 
three scenes taken from the book of Genesis: 
Transgression, Expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden, and the Fall of Man (Eve at the spinning 
wheel, Adam with a shovel). There are explana- 
tory inscriptions, the date 1724 and the name 
of the client: 

Ce KyBUIMH? YepHuuB! Tanne 


(This pitcher belongs to the Nun Pavla.) It 
is not known where this pitcher was made. 
However, judging by the date it might be as- 
sumed that it was made in Minter’s glass house 
in the vicinity of Moscow; it is now in the 
Historical Museum at Moscow. 

Glass of the second group is of poorer quality. 
It is tinted by impurities resulting in a reddish- 
green color, and is decorated with duller enam- 
els. Within this group many objects contain 
inscriptions and dates. Most of these dated 
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Fic. 9. Bottle. Mid-18th century. H. 21%’ (54.0 
cm). State Historical Museum, Moscow. 


objects are from the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. However, at the Historical Mu- 
seum in Moscow there is a_barrel-shaped 
vessel dated 1730, which proves that glass of 
this type was also made in the first half of the 
century. These objects are decorated with 
crude representations of birds, animals and 
plants. Compositions with human figures are 
rare and appear mostly in biblical themes. 
The decorations on all these objects — the 
ones made of colorless glass as well as the ones 
of reddish-green glass — are very much alike. It 
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is possible to assume, therefore, that they may 
have been made in the same glass houses. The 
1724 jug (Fig. 8) is an exception being deco- 
rated, in addition to the applied colored thread, 
with pads applied to the bottom and drawn up 
to form two rows of loops around the shoulder. 

This enamel decoration is characterized by 
the absence of elements found on the more so- 
phisticated glass discussed above. The style, 
which was very close to Russian folk art, did 
not change much during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, thus leading one to assume that this type 
of glass was decorated as piece work in private 
homes, shops of merchants or by groups of in- 
dividuals not directly connected with a glass 
manufactory. However, this theory cannot be 
proven as we do not have any knowledge of 
such a domestic production, though it was 
widespread in the Ukraine from the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries. An interesting object 
of this type is a bottle in the collection of the 
State Historical Museum, Moscow which is 
decorated with fourteen biblical scenes from 
the story of Joseph the Beautiful (Joseph of 
Egypt), with the following inscription: 

Cua 6yTbINb KONOMeHCKOrO Kya 

Bacumua Kaumentora, china BauapHHukoBa 


(This bottle belongs to the Kolomensk mer- 
chant Vasilii Klimentov, son of Bacharnikov) 
(Fig. 9). It is worth noting that the characters 
in the story of Joseph the Beautiful are wearing 
Russian costumes from the end of the seven- 
teenth century and beginning of the eighteenth 
century, which incidentally, is the rule, not the 
exception for this type of decoration. It is very 
likely that the bottle was made at the glass 
houses of A. Minter or V. Maltsev. To this 
manufactory is also attributed colorless glass, 
usually cups, carelessly ornamented to imitate 
the glass produced by the Petersburg factories. 
The decoration generally consists of leaves and 
flowers, monograms of -emperors surrounded 
by light rays (Fig. 10) as well as an ornament 
copied from the glass made at Petersburg and 

















consisting of a row of round depressions with 
vertical lines on the rims of goblets. 

Production of colored glass at the Petersburg 
and Jamburg manufactories was not very suc- 
cessful in the first part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: only dull green and blue glass of inferior 
color and quality was made. In view of this 
the Ministry of the Interior, which had the 
Petersburg glass house under its jurisdiction 
requested the Academy of Sciences in 1751 to 
assign M. V. Lomonosov to teach their artisans 
how to produce colored glass. The request of 
the Ministry was granted, and Lomonosov 
taught Peter Druzhinin the art of melting 
colored glass. In 1753, after successful tests, 
Druzhinin was assigned to the Ministry where 
he remained for 20 years. Due to Druzhinin’s 
activity and Lomonosov’s inventions, produc- 
tion of colored glass in Russia became fully 
developed during the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. Lomonosov who required col- 
ored glasses for his experiments in optics was 
not satisfied with those available, and this led 
him to experiment with his own new formula. 
These efforts were highly successful. As he 
never differentiated between pure science and 
practical application, he submitted in 1751 a 
project for the establishment of a manufactory 
for “Colored Glass Fancy Goods.” This pro- 
posal, however, was unfavorably received and 
Lomonosov not wanting to abandon the proj- 
ect, took steps to establish his own manufac- 
tory. A piece of land at the mouth of the river 
Rudits 42 miles from Petersburg and 16 miles 
from Oranienbaum was granted him. Con- 
struction was started in 1753, and in 1754 the 
manufactory called “Ust’ Ruditskaia” began 
production. 

Smalti in different colors and shades for mo- 
saics became the main item of production while 
the manufacture of colored glass vessels was 
not developed to any great extent. In the col- 
lection of the Lomonosov Museum of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, in Lenin- 
grad, there are 17 mosaic examples of green 








tints, 19 of red and flesh color, 12 of light blue 
and 6 of yellow, all made at the Lomonosov 
manufactory. Shortly after Lomonosov’s death 
in 1765, the manufactory was closed as un- 
profitable. 

After becoming interested in the art of mo- 
saics in the late 1740's, Lomonosov had started 
collecting mosaics made from smalti produced 
according to his own formula. At first his work- 
shop was located at the laboratory of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. In 1754 to 1755 it was moved 
to the Ust’ Ruditskaia manufactory where it 


Fic. 10. Cup with the monogram of Empress 
Catherine II. Third quarter of the 18th century. H. 
8%” (20.5 cm). Hermitage Museum. 
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remained until the beginning of the sixties, 
when it was returned to Petersburg and housed 
in a new two-story building. This move was 
due to the expansion of mosaic work requested 
by Lomonosov’s project to decorate the tomb 
of Peter I in the cathedral of Petropavlovsk in 
Petersburg which had been damaged by light- 
ning in 1756. Lomonosov had suggested the 
erection of a monumental mausoleum of black 
marble and gilded bronze 28 feet wide and 49 
feet high; for the walls of the cathedral he pro- 
posed 12 mosaics representing scenes from the 
reign of Peter I. After Lomonosov's death the 
studio remained open for four more years, final- 
ly closing in 1769. However, the mosaics pro- 
posed for the cathedral were never executed. 

In the course of less than twenty years dur- 
ing which Lomonosov’s studio existed approxi- 
mately 40 mosaics were produced, of which 
only 23 remain. Among the best are the “Mi- 
raculous Saviour” in the Historical Museum of 
Moscow, and his portrait of Peter I made be- 
tween 1755 and 1757 at the Hermitage (Fig. 
11). Among the works of Lomonosov’s pupils, 
an excellent portrait of the Empress Elizabeth 
Petrovna at the Russian State Museum in Len- 
ingrad, deserves mention. 

Out of the monumental mosaics projected by 
Lomonosov only “The Battle of Poltava,” now 
in the Academy of Sciences in Leningrad, was 
completed. The execution of this huge mosaic 
— approximately 15 feet (5 meters) high and 
20 feet (6.5 meters) long — took from 1761 to 
1764 and required the efforts of the entire 
studio. Another mosaic, “The Surrender of 
Azov,” was never completed. 

Lomonosov’s method differs considerably 
from the accepted mosaic technique of the 
eighteenth century. Italian mosaics which were 
known throughout Europe were made from 
small pieces of smalti in a great number of soft 
hues, a technique employed to imitate oil paint- 
ing. Lomonosov, on the other hand, consciously 
refusing to imitate oil painting, used smalti of 
deep and saturated tones among which the 
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Fic. 11. Emperor Peter I. Mosaic by M. V. Lo- 
monosov, 1755-1757. 35x27” (89.0x69.0 cm). 
Hermitage Museum. 


most noteworthy and unequalled were the 
bright reds and greens. 

Lomonosov’s work was not understood by 
his contemporaries. His favorite child, the 
“mosaics studio,” did not survive its creator for 
long. To the Tsars and courtiers Lomonosov’s 
mosaics appeared crude and primitive. For this 
reason even during his lifetime mosaics were 
made both of large pieces of smalti and, in 
deference to the wishes of special clients, of 
small pieces in the Italian style. This more con- 
ventional eighteenth century technique is rep- 
resented by the mosaic with St. Paul by Matvei 
Vasilev dated 1769 and now at the State Her- 
mitage (Fig. 12). Incidentally, 1769 is also the 
latest date found on any mosaics from the 
studio started by Lomonosov. 

Smalti from the Ust’ Ruditskaia manufactory 
were used in decorating the Chinese Palace in 
Oranienbaum. They were, for example, em- 











ployed in a mosaic to cover the floor in the 
“glass study,” after a drawing by Antonio Ri- 
naldi.* This was in keeping with the old Russian 
tradition of inlaying the floor with smalti. The 
floor in the Chinese Palace did not survive 
though three tables incorporating smalti and 
various colored marbles, made for the “Glass 
Study” have been preserved. Two of them are 
still located in Oranienbaum, while the third 
is in the Russian Museum. 

Russian glassmaking in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century concerns itself more 
with the production of colored and milk glass, 
and pays little attention to the colorless glass 
which predominated at mid-century. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century a 
glass house, primarily devoted to the produc- 
tion of window glass was built near Shlissel- 
burg, on the Nazha, about 36 miles from Peters- 
burg. In 1777 it was leased to Prince Potemkin, 
who shortly thereafter moved it to Ozerki, 2% 
miles from Petersburg. In 1792, after Potem- 
kin’s death ownership reverted back to the 
State. At the end of the eighteenth century it 
may have been administered together with the 
Emperor's china manufactories. Henceforth, it 
will be called the Petersburg glass house. 

This glass house was the first to play an 
important part in the manufacture of lighting 
equipment. It not only made crystal pendants, 
at first in the shape of oak leaves and later — 
during the last decades of the century — in 
the form of pear-shaped, almond-shaped and 
spherical drops, but also ornaments of colored 
or milk-white glass to be used on the central 
pivot of chandeliers and girandoles. Probably 
two of the finest examples made in this house 
and now in the Hermitage collection are a 
chandelier with a blue (Fig. 13) and a girandole 





8. Rinaldi — an Italian architect who came to Russia 
in 1752 and worked in and around Petersburg sup- 

edly until 1790. He designed, among other works, 
the Marble Palace in Petersburg, and the Chinese Pal- 
ace in Oranienbaum. Cf. Thieme-Becker; G. H. Hamil- 
ton, The Art and Architecture of Russia, The Pelican 
History of Art, Baltimore, 1954, esp. p. 187. 


with a red baluster (Fig. 14). Parts of the giran- 
dole were made of gilded bronze by a Peters- 
burg craftsman who left his name on the inside 
of the arch “I.A.S. Fisher, St. Petersburg.” 

Colored glass was not only made at the State 
glass house near Petersburg but also at a glass 
house founded by A. Bachmetev in the village 
of Nikol’sko, district of Penza, in 1768. During 
the Pugachev uprising this manufactory was 
destroyed but shortly thereafter rebuilt. In the 
last decade of the eighteenth century the heirs 
of Bachmetev (he died in 1779) owned three 
glass houses: one making high quality crystal 
glass dishes (not necessarily containing lead), 
the other two produced sheet glass and inex- 
pensive wares. In 1802 the crystal manufactory 
production amounted to 45,000 rubles (ap- 
proximately $250,000)—a considerable amount 
at that time. 

Colored glass was generally not decorated by 
cutting or engraving but by gilding or silvering, 
while the milk-white glass was enameled in 





Fic. 12. Apostle Paul. Mosaic signed and dated by 
Matvej Vasilev, 1769. 21”x16” (52.0x41.0 cm). 
Hermitage Museum. 
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Fic. 13. Chandelier. Glass parts made at the 
Petersburg glass house, last quarter of the 18th century. 
H. 75” (190.5 cm). Hermitage Museum. 

Fic. 14. Girandole. Glass parts made at the 


Petersburg glass house, late 18th century. 
Fic. 15. Vase. Petersburg glass house, dated H. 89” (99.1 cm). Hermitage Museum. 


1786. H. 14%” (37.5 cm). Hermitage Museum. 





Fic. 16. Cache Pot. Bachmetev glass 
house, dated 1789. H. 5%” (13.5 cm). 
State Russian Museum. 








Fic. 17. Decanter of a service. Fic. 18. Decanter of blue glass. Fic. 19. Goblet of manganese glass. 
Petersburg glass house, late 18th century. Petersburg glass house, Petersburg glass house, late 18th century. 
H. with stopper 9%” (24.0 cm). third quarter of the 18th century. H. with cover 7%” (19.5 cm). 


Hermitage Museum. H. 9” (23.0 cm). Hermitage Museum. Hermitage Museum. 


imitation of the decorative technique used on 
china. 

Not many eighteenth century examples of 
colored glass have survived which can be at- 
tributed to these Russian glass houses. The fol- 
lowing colors are known to have been used: 
blue glass ranging from blue-gray to blue-violet 
(Fig. 15), violet (Fig. 16), ruby-red as well as 
red-orange (Fig. 17), and, very rarely, emerald- 
green and blue-green (Fig. 20). The latter were 
remarkable for their intensity and beauty. The 
surviving objects include decanters, water 

Fic. 20. Goblet of glasses, wine glasses, goblets, cups, mugs, and 
blue-green glass. pitchers; the two latter generally had lids and 
Petersburg glass house, were used for the Russian drink kvas. The 
late 18th century. ; ; : 
H. with cover 10%” oldest dated object at the Hermitage is an open- 
(27.0 cm). work (ajouré) blue vase with a pigeon on the 
Hermitage Museum. lid, made at the Petersburg manufactory. It 
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bears an inscription: 
«C. IL. Byprb» — «1786» 


(S. P. Burg 1786) (Fig. 15). Objects made by 
the Bachmetev glass houses also contain in- 
scriptions; one of them is a blue cache pot at 
present at the Hermitage. 

The inscription reads: 

Ha xpyctasbHom?t da6pnku BaxmetTbesoi 
TleuseHckoro HaMecTHHUecTBa, ToponH- 
WjeHCKOH OKpyru, IpH cene HukobcKom 
Ha peke Bpirpane 1789 r. 


(At the Bachmetev crystal manufactory, Penza 
district, Gordishensko province, at the village 
Nikol’sko on the river Vyrgan in 1789.) 

The same inscription is also found on a light 
violet cache pot in the Russian Museum in 
Leningrad (Fig. 16). A gilded and silvered de- 
canter of ruby red glass from a vodka service, 
now at the Hermitage, was made in Petersburg 
(Fig. 17). It has a gold stopper made, according 
to the mark on its mounting, in 1796 and was 
apparently a replacement. 

Most of the colored glass objects were em- 
bellished with initials and monograms, cock- 
ades and cartouches, garlands and wreaths, 
bands of sweet peas and acanthus leaves. From 
the style of these ornaments one can distinguish 
objects made in Petersburg from those of 
Bachmetev's glass house. The decoration on 
the Petersburg glass is very similar to that 
found on china made at the Emperor's manu- 
factories. The usual floral motifs consist of 
complex garlands of roses, and small round 
leaves or petals (Fig. 17). Signed objects from 
Bachmetev’s glass house, on the other hand, 
have garlands in a distinctly different style 
(Fig. 16). The rich and elaborate framing sur- 
rounding monograms on objects from the 
Petersburg glass house is also similar to that 
found on china. Indeed, ceramics may have 
served as prototypes for the glass decanters. 
At the present it is very hard to distinguish 
between Petersburg and other glass objects 
from the standpoint of form alone although 
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Fic. 21. Cup of light red glass. Petersburg glass 
house, late 18th century. H. with cover 7%” (18.0 
cm). Hermitage Museum. 


some differences are noticeable. Among the 
objects made in Petersburg a decanter gradu- 
ally tapering in from the body to the neck (Fig. 
18) must be mentioned; it should be compared 
with china decanters of the same shape but with 
slightly wider necks. Water glasses are wider on 
top; wine glasses and goblets have a round 
funnel bowl (Fig. 19) or conical bowl with a 
square base (Fig. 20). Mugs and cups usually 
have almost cylindrical bodies, strong curved 
handles and generally lids. A good example is 
a cup from the Hermitage collection made of 
red glass with a violet tint and decorated with 
monograms including the letters “M.C.” and 
“®.C.” (M. S. and F. S.) in round medallions 
(Fig. 21). Cylindrical vessels with two handles 
are distinguished by their large size. A fine blue 
example is in the Hermitage with a medallion 
containing the initials “M. G.” (M. G.) (Fig. 22). 
The Petersburg glass house also produced 
sweetmeat bowls of light orange-red glass one 
of which is now in the Hermitage (Fig. 23). 
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Fic. 22. Jar. Petersburg glass house, late 18th cen- 
tury. H. with cover 12K” (31.0 cm). Hermitage 
Museum. 


It is difficult to establish typical shapes char- 
acteristic of private glass houses — with the 
exception of the previously described, signed 
cache pot. The main reason is that forms used 
in Petersburg were copied in the provinces. 

At the end of the eighteenth century produc- 
tion in the glass houses of the Maltsevs in- 
creased (see p. 100). In 1792 his heirs founded a 
new glass and crystal manufactory in the vil- 
lage of Diat’kov, Briansk District. The center 
of the Maltsev industries was moved to this 
location in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The glass manufactured at Diat’kov can- 
not be properly identified. It is believed to have 
consisted, for the most part, of common utility 
ware. In addition, special objects were made 
in limited number, such as a crystal luster, can- 
opies on crystal columns over the altar, a crystal 
tablet with an image in the church at Diat’kov. 
A service ordered by the court is also recorded 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The colorless glass of the late eighteenth cen- 


tury can be divided in two groups, based on 
quality: the first includes rather poor dishes, 
decanters, beakers, and wine glasses, with a 
narrow gold band on top and air twists in the 
stem; to the second group belong high quality 
vessels often faceted with gold leaf decoration, 
usually flowers and ribbons, and occasionally 
cavaliers and ladies in a simple landscape. 

Objects with gold decoration in a style close 
to ornaments found on china must be attributed 
to the Petersburg glass house. Among these are 
late eighteenth to early nineteenth century gob- 
lets with square feet and faceted stems (Fig. 
24). Their decoration occasionally consists of 
initials enclosed by a wreath or a cartouche, 
though bands of floral ornaments with 
branches, leaves, blossoms, berries and insects 
are more common. 

Colorless glass produced during the second 
half of the eighteenth century is often deco- 
rated with either white or shades of purple 
enamel. Such objects are usually of mediocre 





Fic. 23. Sweetmeat. Petersburg glass house, late 
18th century. H. with cover 9” (23.0 cm). Hermi- 
tage Museum. 
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Fic. 24. Goblet. 


late 18th century. 
H. 8%” (21.5 cm). 
Hermitage Museum. 


quality, with carelessly executed decoration. 
They were mass-produced in private glass 
houses though, in exceptional cases, high quali- 
ty glass with purple decoration is known; there 
is an example in the Hermitage (Fig. 25). It is 
embellished with garlands of flowers executed 
in a bold decorative manner in purple over a 
white enamel background with elongated 
leaves in gold — reminiscent of the ones found 
on the cache pot from Bachmetev’s glass house 
(Fig. 16). The shape of this beaker with its 
narrow vertical facets is also reminiscent of 
products from this factory. A signed double- 
walled beaker made by A. Vershinin,* a master 
artisan at the Bachmetev glass house, is of the 
same shape. The beaker is decorated between 
the walls by a miniature park complete with 





4. Publication of Nikol’sko-Bachmetev glass house, 
Nikol’sko-Bakhemetevski khrustal’nyi zavod kniazna 
A.D. Obolenskavo, 1914, Pl. 6. 
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Fic. 25. Beaker. 
Late 18th century. 
H. with cover 

10%” (27.5 cm). 
Hermitage Museum. 


cavaliers and ladies composed of colored straw 
as well as moss and paper. The rim, containing 
a typical band of small floral ornamentation 
used in Bachmetev’s glass house, allows the 
attribution of other unsigned objects with simi- 
lar ornaments—even though colored straw may 
not have always been used.° 

To this class also belong objects made of 
milk-white and opal glass. Most of the opal 
glass was decorated in a polychromatic scale 
with purple as the dominant color. Major orna- 
mental elements include flowers, usually roses, 
small bouquets, and garlands with ribbons, a 
decorative scheme found on a decanter that 
could possibly be attributed to a Russian glass 
house (Fig. 26). 

5. Cf. the beakers attributed to the Bachmetev fac- 
tory in the Gellatly Collection, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and in the Jerome Strauss Coll. 


(Glass Drinking Vessels from the Strauss Collections, 
Corning, 1955, No. 323). 








In addition, pictures of cavaliers and ladies 
occur often. Such glasses have been erroneously 
attributed to the mid-eighteenth century. Ac- 
tually they were made during the last third of 
the century as attested by the style of the cos- 
tumes, as well as by the garlands and ribbons 
which have a slightly classicistic feeling. Dur- 
ing this period stylistic features of rococo and 
classicism co-existed for some time as evi- 
denced by the china made at the imperial china 
works as well as by objects produced at Gard- 
ners manufactory at the end of the century. 

It cannot be determined as yet which milk 
glass objects were produced in Petersburg and 
which at the Bachmetev glass house nor does 
one know whether any were made at the 
Maltsev glass house. It is, however, somewhat 
easier to identify pieces which may have been 
made at Petersburg as here again there is a 


similarity between the decoration on the glass 
and that employed on china. The Historical 
Museum in Moscow and the Russian Museum 
in Leningrad have in their collections beakers 
of semi-transparent non-opalescent milk glass 
with elaborate scenes beneath single bands sur- 
rounding the top lids that are decorated with 
bouquets of roses and garlands against gold or 
black backgrounds. The style of the enameling 
is very similar to that on china produced at the 
imperial china manufactory during the reign of 
Paul I and they undoubtedly were made at the 
glass house in Petersburg. 

An outstanding beaker (Fig. 27) in the Rus- 
sian Museum in Leningrad has a carefully 
painted miniature: a monk and a knight in a 
landscape. Similarly, the decoration on a vase 
in the Russian Museum (Fig. 28) is even more 
closely related to imperial china: its floral gar- 
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Fic. 27. Beaker. Petersburg glass house, late 18th 
century. H. 7%” (18.0 cm). State Russian Museum, 
Leningrad. 





Fic. 26. Decanter. Late 18th century. H. with stopper 
10%” (27.0 cm). 
State Russian Museum, Leningrad. 
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Fic. 28. Vase. Petersburg glass house, late 18th 
century. H. 7%” (20.0 cm). State Russian Museum, 
Leningrad. 


lands on a gilded background are very similar 
to the ones on a porcelain service.® 

During the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century the Petersburg manufactory produced 
a great variety of glasses: lighting fixtures as 
well as glass for large decorative articles and 
furniture. To this same period belongs a large 
41% inches (105.0 cm) high egg-shaped vase 
of dark violet glass (Fig. 29). At the end of the 
eighteenth century glass was also used for in- 
terior decoration. In the eighties private cham- 
bers for the empress were built after a design 
by the architect Charles Cameron’ in the pal- 





6. Imperial china works, SPB 1906. p. 90, Fig. 134. 
7. Scottish architect who lived and worked in Russia 
from 1779 until 1811. Cf. Hamilton, op. cit., p. 196 ff. 
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ace of Ekaterina in Pushkin. In addition to 
Wedgewood plaques, mirrors, marble and 
bronze, Cameron also used milk and colored 
glass. The walls of the bedroom were covered 
with tiles made of milk glass, and the small 
columns were drawn from transparent violet 
glass. 

The same materials were employed to deco- 
rate the adjoining smoking-room (Fig. 30). 
Here the walls were covered with white and 
blue tiles and the Wedgwood plaques were 
replaced by bas-reliefs of gilded bronze on 
blue glass medallions. 

The doors of the room were framed by col- 
umns of blue glass, partly underlaid with silver 


Fic. 29. Vase. Petersburg glass house, late 18th 


century. H. with cover 41” (105.0 cm). Hermitage 
Museum. 
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filigree. By employing glass for decoration 
Cameron achieved a particular elegance which 
he could hardly have achieved by using other 
materials. 

Unfortunately, all these wonderful orna- 
ments have been destroyed and only the glass 
card table designed by Cameron survives. Its 
square legs are made of transparent blue glass, 
the top is inlaid with rectangular tiles of blue 
glass with white squares in the corners. Under 
the transparent blue glass — just as in the wall 
decorations — silver filigree is used. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the production of Russian glass underwent a 
radical change: colored glass was replaced by 
colorless lead crystal. The use of new materials 





Fic. 30. Room at the palace of 
Ekaterina (destroyed). 
About 1780-90. 


led to new decorative tech- 
niques; engraving and painting 
were replaced to a great degree 
by cutting which presented an 
opportunity to bring out the 
special characteristics of lead 
crystal. However, these devel- 
opments belong to the history 
of Russian glassmaking in the 
nineteenth century and are be- 
yond the scope of this article. 
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Fic. 1. Sugar bowl. Midwestern, probably Zanesville, about 1820-40. 
H. 6%” (15.8 cm). The Corning Museum of Glass (55.4.70). 
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ZANESVILLE GLASS 


Mites A. SMITH 


HE purpose of this paper is to survey 

briefly our present knowledge about 

the physical characteristics of glass 
attributed to the early Nineteenth Century fac- 
tories of Zanesville, Ohio. The McKearins’ 
studies of American glass contain several sec- 
tions devoted to this subject, and have outlined 
the major guideposts.1 Among collectors and 
students who have concentrated on Ohio glass, 
there are some additional facets of this subject 
that have been explored sufficiently to be worth 
recording here. For example: certain mold 
characteristics that have positive and negative 
connotations regarding Zanesville attributions; 
certain correlations between colors and shapes 
that have been incompletely reported to date; 
and certain observations regarding the types 
Zanesville is believed to have made, or to have 
failed to make. Attributions to Zanesville are 
based principally on two factors. One is a body 
of recollections—scattered, and as yet, mostly 
unrecorded —that characteristic examples have 
been found in a geographical pattern around 
Zanesville and its natural market routes. The 
other factor is the accumulated weight of vari- 
ous family histories and oral traditions. Indi- 





1. George S. and Helen McKearin, American Glass, 
New York, 1941, and Helen and George S. McKearin, 
Two Hundred Years of American Blown Glass, Garden 
City, N. Y., 1950. The early Zanesville glass dates from 
1815 to about 1840 or 1845, and the present study is 
limited to that period. 


vidually, these histories are notoriously unre- 
liable. But in combination they are useful 
indicators of a general nature. In this discussion 
the term “Zanesville” will be used at times, as 
in McKearin, et al, to denote a generic type, 
without proven attribution but with the back- 
ing of many collectors’ years of observation. 
Zanesville, on the Muskingum River in east 
central Ohio, is on an early route of westward 
migration, which came to be known as the 
National Pike, now U.S. 40. The earliest settlers 
must have brought some glass with them, from 
the eastern seaboard or from western Pennsyl- 
vania. The Pittsburgh houses, with an early 
start and long years of production, sent their 
wares into the tri-state area where Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio join.? There is 
an increasing suspicion that a good many 
“Ohio” pieces in ambers and greens, with 
ribbed, swirled and broken swirl’ patterns, 





2. Lowell Innes, Early Glass of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, 1797-1890, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 1949, 
pp. 19-21. This study has been serialized in Antiques 
Journal, starting with Vol. 12, No. 9, Sept. 1957. The 
same author presented essentially the same material in 
Antiques, 54, No. 6, Dec. 1948, pp. 417-419. The Mc- 
Kearins also refer in American Class, p-. 232, to the 
aay oy that Pittsburgh also produced pieces simi- 
ar to the Ohio types. 

8. This term is used as it is in American Glass, to de- 
note a double pattern, created by inserting the gather 
into the pattern mold twice, once for the vertical effect 
and once for ihe swirled. Though it bears a resemblance 
to the “Pitkin” effect, it usually is broader and lighter. 
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probably were produced in or near Pittsburgh. 
Lowell Innes has made that point and has sug- 

gested certain pattern molds that are believed 

to have been used in that area.’ 

We have no signed specimens of Zanesville 
tableware, bottles or pattern molded flasks. A 
few historical flasks are marked with the names 
of Shepard & Company and Murdock & Casell. 
A little later Kearns & Company marked a flask 
with the name of the city. These flasks occur in 
aquamarine and several shades of amber.‘ 

Despite the proximity of the Pittsburgh glass 
field and its accompanying problems, and de- 
spite the lack of signed pieces, enough has been 
pieced together from the observations of early 
collectors and dealers to warrant certain attri- 
butions to Zanesville. 

Many bits of evidence point to the use of a 
24-rib mold in at least one early Zanesville 
house (Fig. 1).° Unfortunately from the stand- 
point of identification, 24 is a rib count that was 
used in a good many locations. So, before we 
go any further, let us make one point clear: 
pattern molds alone cannot be a very conclu- 
sive factor in identification; but in combination 
with such clues as shape, color, point of dis- 
covery and accumulated family histories, they 
can be useful aids. It is quite likely that Pitts- 
burgh, Monongahela River and Ohio River 
houses had 24-rib molds. We know virtually 
nothing about where these molds may have 
originated. It is a logical speculation that Pitts- 
burgh — being the largest center of population, 
commerce and glass making of the period — 
would be the source. 

Not every 24-rib mold was the same. The 
bottles known as Zanesville globulars, many 
flasks and tableware items found in the Zanes- 
ville area have a fairly wide, heavy type of rib, 

counting 24. There are other pieces with finer 
ribs of the same count. The width of a given 
rib depends on the width of the groove which 


4. American Glass, pp. 226-227. 


5. For dates of various Zanesville houses, see chro- 
nology, ibid., pp. 594, 595, 606, 608, 611. 
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was cut on the interior of the pattern mold. As 
a generalization it may be said that a mold 
maker would be inclined to cut wider grooves 
in a wide mold. On the other hand, the “spread” 
of the ribs in a finished piece would depend on 
expansion and manipulation. This may be only 
a notion, but it seems that the pieces with the 
finer, sharper ribs have a “tighter” swirl. That 
is, the lines are more nearly horizontal and are 
closer together. Let it be emphasized that not 
all the so-called Zanesville globulars are 24- 
ribbed. And even if they were, there is no proof 
of Zanesville origin, though many of them have 
been found in eastern Ohio. Comparatively 
large numbers have been found all through the 
tri-state region, in a variety of rib counts, 24 
predominating. 

Can we distinguish certain characteristics 
among several 24-rib molds? Partially, by 
studying the base of each piece. On many 
specimens the ribbing or swirling is vague and 
light in the base, or is obscured by the pontil 
scar, so that we cannot possibly tell what the 
bottom of the mold might have been like. But 
in other specimens, we can see differences in 


the lines at the bottom. 





eS * 
Fic. 2. Base of a swirled cruet bottle. D. 2%” 
(6.3 cm). Author's collection, Cleveland, Ohio. 











































Fic. 3. Base of a swirled pitcher. D. 2%” (7.3 cm). 
Author’s collection. 





Fic. 4. Bowl. D. rim 7%’ (19.7 cm). The Corning 
Museum of Glass (55.4.99). 


On a few pieces the ribs come down to a 
small terminal ring. An example is shown in 
Fig. 2, which shows the base of a blue-green 
cruet bottle. More than half the ring is visible, 
slightly off center, much smaller than the slight 
ring-like mark left by the pontil. On this speci- 
men, and on a few “Zanesville” flasks which the 
writer recalls, the terminal ring is about the 
same diameter as a lead pencil,® about % inch 





6. The McKearins also have reported this observa- 
tion. Cf. American Glass, p. 224, where it is mentioned 
in connection with the fact that a 16-rib mold having a 
terminal ring is identified with the glass works at Man- 
tua, Ohio. 








(0.6 cm). Only tentatively can this terminal 
ring be associated with Zanesville, however. 
We do not have enough evidence to connect it 
with either Zanesville or the Pittsburgh district. 

Previously unreported is another 24-rib mold 
with an odd variation. On pieces patterned in 
this mold two ribs, exactly 180 degrees apart, 
are slightly heavier than all the other ribs. On 
vertically patterned pieces—several light green 
flasks are recalled — the two heavier ribs join 
at the base. On swirled pieces the two heavier 
ribs may be seen angling their way across oppo- 
site sides, and in the base all the ribs come 
down to a point. The heavy line bisects the base 
right through the pontil scar as on the base of 
the swirled pitcher (Fig. 3). A footed bowl in 
Corning (Fig. 4) has the two heavy ribs.” Sev- 
eral of the pitchers have been found within a 
short range of Pittsburgh, which is a hint that 
they may have originated in that area. Exami- 
nation of the two opposing ribs leads to the 
assumption that the blower used a two-part 
pattern mold, probably hinged, and that the 
two ribs coincided with the split. It is possible 
that the flasks, pitchers and one recorded bowl 
were made after the mold had slipped a little, 
allowing a slight gap to develop. In that case, 
similar pieces produced earlier, even in the 
same glass house, would not have shown this 
variation.® 

We have tangible evidence that one of the 
24-rib molds was used in the same house with 


7. Previously illustrated in American Glass, Pl. 78, 
No. 5, and in Two Hundred Years, Pl. 18, No. 1. It has 
a foot of seven petals and the rim is folded out. The top 
diameter of 7%” (19.6 cm) is rather large. 


8. Only a few pattern molds have survived. Three 
molds used at New Geneva, Pa., have been published 
by Harry Hall White, “Pattern Molds and Pattern Mold 
Glass,” Antiques, 36, No. 2, Aug. 1939, p. 67; also illus- 
trated in American Glass, Pl. 46, Nos. 8, 10, 11. Two 
are simple one-piece metal shapes similar to a beaker, 
the inner edges cut to a saw-tooth edge in such a way 
as to produce 16-rib and 20-rib impressions. The other, 
which made 16 diamonds in lateral chain, is a two-part 
hinged mold of the type postulated here. It is interest- 
ing to note that the pattern inside the mold must have 
formed very slim, p ecarol ovals, so that when the 


gather was expanded, they resembled diamonds. 
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Fic. 5. Sugar bowl. H. 5%” (13.0 cm). Author's 
collection. 


a 16-diamond mold, probably in the Pittsburgh 
glass field. Fig. 5 shows a very small sugar bowl 
with cover, in a rather crude blue (slightly pur- 
plish), with a 24-rib vertical pattern in the bowl 
and a 16-diamond pattern in the cover. The 
bowl and cover, of identical metal, fitting per- 
fectly and found together, obviously are mates. 
The pattern is lightly impressed on the bowl, 
and we cannot guess whether the 24-rib mold 
had any special characteristics. We have no 
knowledge of a 16-diamond mold in the Zanes- 
ville area, but Innes® illustrates a clear pint 
decanter, patterned in such a mold, as a Pitts- 
burgh item. There was a 16-diamond mold at 
New Geneva, but as far as we know at present, 
New Geneva made no intentionally colored 
glass, such as blue. The little covered bowl was 
found in the Pittsburgh area and resembles 
one, patterned in ogivals only, which the Mc- 





9. Op. cit., p. 20. 
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Kearins’® attribute to the Pittsburgh district. 
There is another 24-rib mold that might have 
been used in Ohio, but probably not at Zanes- 
ville. There are a few amethyst salts which have 
been patterned twice in such a mold to give a 
broken swirl effect.‘ The shape, however, 
varies from the usual profile associated with 
Zanesville, and is more like the straight-sided 
salts attributed to Mantua, but there is no evi- 
dence of a 24-rib mold at Mantua. Further- 
more, these amethyst salts may be of lead glass, 
which cannot be connected with either place. 
The lead content could suggest that they may 
be related to a few pieces—seven covered bowls 
(with covers patterned in a 16-rib mold), a 
pitcher and a few salts—cf amethyst flint glass 
in three-mold pattern G. II-32. All the bowls 
have turned up in western Ohio, in the vicinity 
of Dayton and Springfield, or near the Indiana 
border, in the vicinity of Richmond.'? 
References to New Geneva usually mention 
the 16-rib, 20-rib and 16-diamond specimens 
which were patterned in the surviving molds.1* 
It is a pity we do not have the 24-rib mold that 
must have been used there. Perhaps it moved, 
while the others stayed put. It was used for a 
handled sugar-bowl with set-in cover, which 
was topped by a swan finial.'* And it was used 
for a few other pieces identified with New Ge- 
neva, but it cannot be traced further at present. 
The point of this discussion of 24-rib molds 
is that although Zanesville certainly must have 
used one or more of them, others were used in 


10. American Glass, Pl. 52, No. 1, described on p. 
156. 

11. A specimen from the McKearin collection is il- 
lustrated in their American Glass, Pl. 23, No. 6, textual 
references on pp. 54 and 220; Two Hundred Years, 
Pl. 3, No. 4. 

12. Illustrated in American Glass, Pl. 123, Nos. 3, 4, 
5, textual references on p. 283; and Two Hundred 
Years, Pl. 9, Nos. 3, 4, 5. 

18. Cf. footnote 8. 


14. Neil C. Gest and Parke G. Smith, “The Glass- 
makiug Kramers,” Antiques, 35, No. 3, March 1939. 
The sugar bowl and a small beaker are illustrated in 
American Glass, Pl. 45, Nos. 3 and 5. 














a variety of locations.'® 

It is generally accepted that one (or more?) 
of the Zanesville factories used a pattern mold 
of 10 diamonds in lateral chain, with a row of 
10 ribs at the bottom. The McKearins record*® 
a 10-diamond dish with a family history of hav- 
ing been made in the Duval works at what is 
now Wellsburg, W. Va. The history could have 
been completely right, partly right or partly in 
error. The dish could have been made by a 
blower who worked at both places, confusion 
existing as to where he fashioned this piece. 
It is known that blowers often worked at sev- 
eral places" and possibly pattern molds moved 
with them. It is quite possible that the mold 
was used at both Zanesville and Wellsburg. 
The fact remains that there are more family 
histories pointing to Zanesville. 

The writer is convinced that there was but 
one 10-diamond mold (Fig. 6). Every specimen 
we have examined shows the same peculiar 
construction of the diamonds, and it seems un- 
likely that the same peculiarities could have 
been repeated exactly in cutting subsequent 
molds. For one thing, the “diamonds” are not 
truly that shape, as they would have been if the 
mold-maker had cut diagonals in criss-cross 
fashion. Instead they are rounded at the cor- 
ners, and in some cases the corners do not quite 
touch each other. Furthermore, at the point 
where the so-called diamonds merge into the 





15. As a sidelight on the perils of identifying Amer- 
ican glass which resembles European prototypes, cf. 
Gregor Norman-Wilcox, “On Attributing American 
Blown Glass,” Antiques, 36, No. 2, Aug. 1939, pp. 
72-75. One should bear in mind that his discussion is 
concerned with style, metal and technique, without any 
reference to pattern molds, and deals mainly with east- 
ern American types, such as Stiegel and Amelung. Ohio 
glass, unlike Stiegel, Amelung or even some Pittsburgh 
items, is so indigenous in character that there is little 
danger of confusing it with European types. 

16. Two Hundred Years, Pl. 24, No. 3, textual refer- 
ence on p. 74, where it is noted that “the same mold 
could have been used at each furnace, carried from one 
house to the other by a migrant glass worker.” 

17. Cf. Harry Hall White, “Migrations of Early 


Glassworkers,” Antiques, 32, No. 2, Aug. 1937, pp. 
64-67. 


vertical ribs, each of the lowest diamonds 
seems to wander into the merger with the ap- 
propriate rib in different fashion. Several, but 
not all, of the diamonds have small loops of 
varying shapes at the bottom. 

There was a mold of 10 diamonds above 10 
panels, used to pattern a sugar bowl'® whose 
flanged cover was patterned in an 18-diamond 
mold. We have no further information on this 


type. 





Fic. 6. Flask. H. 5%” (14.0 cm). Author’s collection. 


What about color? Remember that in the 
early glass houses the main products were win- 
dow glass, bottles and flasks. Tableware was a 
lesser category, though still commercial and 
not casual in character. As at other Ohio sites, 
the predominant colors for Zanesville were 
ambers and greens. In particular, there is a 
strong blue-green which in the thicker portions 
of some pieces resembles a peacock green. 
Yellow-greens are scarcer than aquamarines. 
The ambers range from pale honey to almost 





18. Described in American Glass, p. 221, and illus- 
trated on Pl. 79, No. 6. It was found near Carnot, Pa., 


and a deep green cover of the same type was found in 
the vicinity. 
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black. A few pieces are in a medium amber 
with a slight touch of olive. But Zanesville 
items do not show the variety of olive ambers 
found in the Mantua and Kent areas. 

Blue is a color rarely found in items with 
Zanesville associations, though it appears in 
numerous items of the Pittsburgh district, early 
and late. Two magnificent 10-diamond sugar 
bowls with covers, one extra cover, one 10- 
diamond pitcher (there is reported to be an- 
other, present whereabouts unknown), a few 
unpatterned pieces, and a vase and a flask pat- 
terned in a 24-rib mold are about the only 
specimens we are acquainted with. The blue 
10-diamond sugar bow] at Corning is illustrated 
in Fig. 7 and the pitcher in Fig. 8. This blue is 
not quite so dark as in eastern or Pittsburgh 
specimens, which resemble cobalt, and lack 
the usual purplish cast, with reddish lights, 
that we are accustomed to seeing. In at least 
one specimen, a 24-rib flask, the color is a little 
grainy or streaked. In the Corning items the 
color is a pure, vibrant blue. 

Despite the use of the term “White Glass” for 
the early works at Zanesville, this writer re- 
mains stubbornly unconvinced that any “white” 
or “clear” (that is, colorless) glass was made 
there. It seems that the term “white” may have 
been wishful thinking. On the other hand, the 
Pittsburgh furnaces produced many colorless 
items, some unpatterned, some pattern molded 
and some cut. 

Amethyst is a color which cannot be con- 
nected with Zanesville in the present state of 
our knowledge. As noted above, the amethyst 
salts and the amethyst three-mold pieces may 
have been made elsewhere in Ohio. 

There is a milky white color, dubbed moon- 
stone, that appears in a few pieces found in 
Ohio. Inasmuch as one is a 10-diamond pitch- 
er’® we must consider a Zanesville attribution, 
though it appears other locations hit upon this 
color, either intentionally or accidentally. It 





19. Illustrated in American Glass, Pl. 9, No. 2. 
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Fic. 7. Sugar bowl. H. 6%” (17.5 cm). The Corning 
Museum of Glass (55.4.68). 


has turned up in a number of violin or scroll 
flasks, which came a little later. Admittedly, it 
is a puzzle. 

In decorating or manipulating glass, the 
Zanesville factories did not achieve much vari- 
ety. We know of no cut, enamelled or engraved 
specimens, nor of anything in three-mold. It is 
doubtful that threading or tooling were used 
on the rims of pitchers, though this is open to 
argument. Pincered trailing was used on the 
handles of a very few double-handled vases.”° 
It also was used on the small blue-green han- 
dled vessel with foot and inserted cover, ac- 
quired in 1958 by the Henry Ford Museum.”* 
This object seems much closer to the vases than 
to a sugar bowl, which raises the interesting 


20. A light green specimen now at Corning is illus- 
trated in American Glass, Pl. 76, and again in Two 
Hundred Years, Pl. 8, No. 2. At least one similar vase, 
present whereabouts unknown, is in blue. 


21. Journal of Glass Studies, I, 1959, p. 115. 




















Fic. 8. Pitcher. H. 5” (12.7 cm). The Corning Mu- 
seum of Glass (55.4.74). 


question of whether the few known handled 
vases might also have had inserted covers at 
one time. 

In addition to the tableware already men- 
tioned, there were a few other products. Cruet 
bottles have been found in southeast Ohio, but 
whether they originated at Zanesville is not 
clear. Beaker-shaped vessels called flips or 
tumblers are comparatively rare. Compotes are 
very rare. So are the little handled jugs, usually 
between 5 and 6 inches high, in amber and 
green, swirled, broken swirl, 10-diamond or 
unpatterned. Two inkwells have been reported. 
One is amber, patterned in a 24-rib mold.” The 
other, in a private collection in northern Ohio, 
is green, impressed in a 10-diamond mold, and 
until a few years ago was in actual use in Rich- 
land County, not far from Zanesville. The well- 
known globular bottles served as bar bottles, 


22. American Glass, p. 223. 


which are the equivalent of decanters. We 
know of only one actual decanter associated 
with Zanesville. It was formed in a piece mold 
and bears the name of Murdock & Casell.” 
Such categories as wine glasses and candle 
holders have not been reported. 

Typical Zanesville sizes and shapes could be 
discussed separately, but they are so closely 
related to colors and pattern molding that it 
seems better to show these correlations by re- 
viewing the field product by product: 


SUGAR BOWLS 


We call them sugar bowls, but several of us 
wonder if many of them actually contained that 
commodity. They did not turn up in matched 
pairs of creamer and sugar. Maybe some of 
them were used for candy. Several were found 
as shelf or cupboard pieces, with little sign of 
wear, and they may have been used for show 
only. 

The blue 10-diamond covered bowl in Fig. 7 
is typical of the nineteenth century galleried 
rim found in Zanesville bowls. The galleried 
rim is an indicator of period, rather than loca- 
tion, as it also was used in the East, namely, 
New York State, and Pennsylvania. In Fig. 1, 
the light amber bowl, patterned vertically in 
a 24-rib mold, has typically sloping sides. Note 
how sharply it is pinched in at the neck, a trait 
which seems to be characteristic of Zanesville, 
though some bowls lack it. The blue and the 
amber bowls have the double-domed cover. 
Every specimen known to date of a double- 
domed cover in the galleried rim has been 
found in the Zanesville area, or had a Zanesville 
history. However, single-domed covers were 
found in the same area, with equally strong 
Zanesville associations. The blue bowl has a 
foot of eight petals, and petals almost always 


28. Ibid., Pl. 81, Nos. 1 and 4. 


24. In much that follows, as in much that has gone 
before, the writer is glad to express his gratitude for 
major guidance received from James H. Rose, whose 
many years of alert experience on the Ohio scene qual- 
ify him especially in this field. 
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are associated with use of the 10-diamond 
mold. The amber bowl is remarkable for the 
fact that its wide base has been drawn out of 
the same gather as the body. One other bowl, 
having each of the characteristics of this amber 
specimen, is in a private collection. A fairly 
recent find, it is larger and darker. 

Except for the two known 10-diamond speci- 
mens in blue, all the covered bowls attributed 
to Zanesville are in amber, light green, or blue- 
green, plus one 10-diamond bowl (cover lack- 
ing) in an unusual shade of olive-green. Some 
have only the sort of base that is made by their 
own push-up. Some have small, round bases. 
Some are unpatterned, either amber or green. 
When the 24-rib mold was used, the pattern 
was always vertical, never swirled; but one 
broken swirl example came to light in Newark, 
one county away from Zanesville. The ribbed 
bowls could be either amber or green. When 
the 10-diamond mold was used, the color gen- 
erally was blue-green or light green — the three 
exceptions being the blue bowls and the one 
olive-green mentioned above. So far as we 
know, no amber 10-diamond bowl has sur- 
vived, but there must have been at least one, 
for a single cover still exists. 

In the illustrations, the bow] sizes are typical. 
The amber is 6% inches (15.8 cm) in over-all 
height, with a rim height of 4 inches (10.2 cm). 
The blue bowl is 6% inches (17.5 cm), with a 
rim height of 4% inches (11.3 cm). 

It should be noted that the blue bow] is more 
bulbous, closer to globular shape, than the 
known green specimens, which usually have 
sloping sides similar to the amber 24-rib ex- 
ample. 

On all the Zanesville covers, the pontil scar 
was on the top of the finial. This was a nine- 
teenth century trait, not limited to a single 
location. 


PITCHERS 


Pitchers of presumed Zanesville origin vary 
greatly in size. But none of them is a little 
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“cream jug” of the eighteenth century type, 
which was a slim shape not much over 3 inches 
(7.6 cm) in height. Any Zanesville pitcher un- 
der 4 inches (10.2 cm) would be remarkable. 
The maximum size, if we count some unpat- 
terned specimens which could have been made 
in either Zanesville or the Pittsburgh district, 
would be around a half a gallon. 

One odd circumstance is this: in the eastern 
states, creamers and pitchers outnumber 
“sugar” bowls by a large majority, but in Ohio 
the early pitchers are very rare, being outnum- 
bered by the covered bowls. No one seems to 
know why this is so. Nearly all the Ohio pitch- 
ers have suffered some injury. If they do not 
have a cooling check under the handle, they 
have chips or cracks caused by rough handling. 

The blue 10-diamond pitcher in Fig. 8 does 
not have a typical shape. It is much more bulb- 
ous, or globular, than would be expected. 
Further, it has a ten petalled foot, and nearly 
all 10-diamond pitchers lack a foot. There is 
one 10-diamond pitcher with plain round foot 
in green,”* probably unique. Perhaps there is 
significance in the fact that it too is bulbous. 

Most 10-diamond pitchers have the shape of 
one which is shown in Fig. 9, the first on the 
left. It has a strong shoulder, cylindrical neck 
and tiny spout. This shape is not confined to 
one place. It was used for pattern molded glass, 
for engraved and cut pieces, and for late color- 
less pieces of probable Pittsburgh origin. 

An interesting and uncommon example that 
may have been made at Zanesville is the broken 
swirl pitcher shown in Fig. 9, far right. It was 
found in a barn by a Zanesville dealer some 25 
years ago. The double pattern was impressed in 
a 24-rib mold and the color is a strong blue- 
green. 

The unpatterned amber pitcher in the same 
illustration, third from left, is “Ohio type,” and 
possibly Zanesville. The very wide flare at the 
top and the low reach of the handle’s crimp 





25. American Glass, Pl. 77, No. 4. 














Fic. 9. Group of pitchers. Author's collection. 


make it similar to one from the W. T. H. Howe 
collection, credited by the McKearins to Zanes- 
ville.?¢ 

The green swirled pitcher in Fig. 9, second 
from left, is like the one whose base was shown 
in Fig. 3, patterned in a 24-rib mold which had 
two heavier ribs. As noted, it may very well 
have originated in the Pittsburgh district, 
though it is closely related to glass we believe 
to have been made at Zanesville. 

There are two known pitchers of possible 
Zanesville origin which stand on three applied 
feet. One now at Corning”’ is a 24-ribbed green 
specimen. The other, in a private collection, is 
amber. 

One negative correlation between color and 
pattern we are pretty sure about: we never 
have seen a 10-diamond pitcher in amber. 
These pitchers are in blue-green or light green, 
plus the blue specimen in Fig. 8. 

The examples in Fig. 9 illustrate a variety of 
handles. On the two at the right, the unpat- 
terned amber and the blue-green broken switl, 
the handles have two ridges, with a crease 
down the middle. The crease may be found on 
both the inner surface and the outer. The green 
10-diamond pitcher is unusual in having a 
plain, solid handle. The handle on the second 
from left, the green, swirled example, has three 


26. Ibid., Pl. 82, No. 8; notes on p. 237. 
27. Ibid., Pl. 77, No. 6. 


ridges, the center one being slightly less promi- 
nent than the others. 


FLIPS AND TUMBLERS 


These tall, beaker-shaped vessels are called 
flips when they are large, say 5% inches to 7 
inches (14.0-17.0 cm) or more in height, and 
tumblers when they are smaller, around 4 
inches (10.0 cm) in height. 

Of those with Zanesville associations, one 
characteristic is a generous width. They are 
wider at the top and base than vessels of the 
same height that have been found in eastern 
states. 

Nearly all the flips and tumblers are green, 
amber flips being very rare. 

When a pattern mold was used, they were 
swirled or given a broken swirl; very rarely was 
a specimen given a vertical pattern. One amber, 
10-diamond tumbler has been reported, but the 
present ownership is not known. 


SALTS 


The chief trait of Zanesville salts is their gen- 
erous size. In specimens with strong Zanesville 
attribution, there is a profile that is distinct. It 
might be called “urn shaped.” Two of the salts 
in Fig. 10 exemplify this type. 

One is the third from left, a little under medi- 
um amber, with a slight olive cast. The rim is 
flattened into a flange and the attachment of 
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bowl and foot is rather crude. The vertical pat- 
tern has 24 ribs, of the wider type. 

The other, second from left, is a rich blue- 
green, unpatterned, and the maker neglected 
to flatten the flange at the top. It came to light 
recently near Zanesville. 

These two have a noticeably larger capacity 
than the more sophisticated types identified in 
this country as Stiegel-type; or in England, as 
monteiths or bonnet glasses. Shown for con- 
trast is a blue, 11-diamond salt, possibly of 
Stiegel origin. 

The other salt in Fig. 10, on the left, presents 
an interesting problem. Its shape does not seem 
to indicate an eastern factory of the eighteenth 
century. On the other hand, it is much smaller 
than the two attributed to Zanesville. The color 
is a strong blue-green, and it has been given a 
light vertical pattern in a 24-rib mold. This is 
a finer and sharper type of ribbing. We do not 
feel justified in calling this salt Zanesville. But 
it is closer to Ohio than to the east. Once again 
the answer might lie in the Pittsburgh district. 

Green salts may be unpatterned, vertically 
ribbed, or in a strong broken swirl pattern. 
Swirling alone does not seem to fit into the 
Zanesville classification. There are a few green 
salts patterned in the 10-diamond mold, with 
either plain or petalled feet. Amber salts seem 
to be vertically ribbed, but do not include any 








broken swirl or 10-diamond examples. Of other 
colors we know not. 


DISHES 


The tri-state area produced a great number 
of vessels which often are called pans, usually 
a misnomer. There were plain deep bowls of 
nearly cylindrical shape, often used to cool 
milk and other edibles in the springhouse. 
There were a few rounded bowls, plain and 
with foot. In the larger bowls, the green far out- 
numbered the amber. There were small bowls 
the size of sauce dishes, presumably for table 
use. Usually they were 5 or 6 inches (12.5-15.0 
cm) across, with a push-up that created a sim- 
ple base. A few of the shallower bowls resem- 
bled plates. Footed specimens of any sort of 
bowl are scarce. Many of these vessels were 
unpatterned and made of bottle glass, resem- 
bling similar vessels that could have been made 
in any of a dozen countries, or in almost any 
American factory you could name. Zanesville 
seems to have made fewer small bowls than 
two other Ohio sites, Mantua and Kent. The 
three of them seem to have made many more 
than the Pittsburgh district, for we do not have 
much tangible evidence to connect small bowls 
with that area. 

One style which is believed to have been 
peculiar to Zanesville is shown in Fig. 11, illus- 





Fic. 10. Group of salts. Author's collection. 
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Fic. 11. Two bowls. Author’s collection. 


trating two specimens. In each case the blower 
must have started with a base as though he 
were making a round bottle. But he flared out 
the sides instead, creating a saucer-like dish. 
The small, round base remains. The shape is 
comparatively rare. It seems to be associated 
with other characteristics we call Zanesville. 
The blue-green specimen on the left was pat- 
terned in a 10-diamond mold and the amber 
one was patterned lightly in a 24-rib mold. At 
present we have not discovered any clues to 
the rim-folding habits of the Zanesville work- 
men, but for the record these two examples 
have in-folded rims. 

There are more surviving green than amber 
specimens in 10-diamond dishes of this shape. 


Usually they are 5 to 6 inches (12.5-15.0 cm) 
across, but a larger one is in the Cincinnati 
Museum of Art, Howe Collection. The 24-rib 
dishes in this shape are very rare. 

Closely related to these dishes are the little 
compotes of about the same diameter, with a 
height of around 6 inches (15.0 cm). They are 
found only in amber, either unpatterned or 
impressed with the 10-diamond pattern. 

To conclude, the author is aware of the lack 
of information that would otherwise assist in 
attributing objects without doubt to Zanesville. 
However, he hopes that by having gathered to- 
gether a few pertinent facts the characteristics 
of Zanesville glass may come more clearly into 
focus. 
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Fic. 1. Vase, L. C. Tiffany, engraved at base “LCT H 242.” H. 4%’ (12.1 cm). 
The Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 50.4.523.) 














THREE ART NOUVEAU GLASS MAKERS 


WiuraM B. O’NEAL 


HE decorative arts have rarely had so 
important a position in a major art 
movement as they occupied in the Art 
Nouveau. Women’s clothes, for example, were 
treated as a serious art form and were designed 
by such front-rank men as Henry van de Velde 
and Peter Behrens. Peter Behrens also designed 
jewelry, an art which occupied a large space in 
the journals of the time as did pottery and por- 
celain. Sévres and Meissen worked within the 
principles of the style. Rookwood pottery from 
America was internationally known. Even such 
comparatively rare pieces of furniture as music 
stands were executed in the style, exhibited 
and illustrated. But of all the decorative arts 
glass probably held the most important posi- 
tion in the movement, to judge by the frequen- 
cy of its appearance in contemporary art jour- 
nals. Not only was it produced by such major 
figures as Tiffany, Gallé, the Daum brothers, 
and Lalique, but by a host of minor glass 
makers: firms and figures such as E. Bakalo- 
wits S6hne in Vienna; Leveillé and Lachenal 
in France; A. Beckert in Germany; J. and L. 
Lobmeyr in Austria; and Val St. Lambert in 
Belgium. 
Mr. James Grady’ has recently investigated 
the relationship between nature and the Art 
Nouveau and indicated the importance the 





1. James Grady, “Nature and the Art Nouveau,” 
Art Bulletin, XXXVII, No. 3, Sept. 1955, pp. 187-92. 


movement was given during its own time. 
That it was considered a revolutionary move- 
ment at first is amply demonstrated not only 
by its contemporary critics but even by its sup- 
porters. The Craftsman was especially inter- 
ested in the movement during 1902 and 1903. 
Irene Sargent pointed out that “the wavy line” 
could lead to either “Cosmos or Chaos.” In a 
later issue of the same journal, A. D. F. Hamlin 
wrote that “L’Art Nouveau...has come into 
use . . . to designate a great variety of forms. . . 
which have in common . . . an underlying char- 
acter of protest against the traditional and the 
commonplace.”* Early the next year Jean 
Schopfer defended the movement and set forth 
its principles, though admitting that “at the 
beginning (a thing no longer true), L’Art Nou- 
veau was distinctly revolutionary.” The posi- 
tive principles for the movement given in his 
article were 1. “every copy is a negation of 
art”; 2. “invention and cooperation of the 
workman have been accepted as essentials”; 
8. “Art Nouveau has reverted to Nature, that 
it might discover new beauty”; 4. “Art Nou- 
veau favors beautiful materials”; 5. “Art Nou- 
veau includes the entirety of the decorative 
arts’; and 6. “Art Nouveau is absolutely free.”* 

Hector Guimard in a 1902 article pointed out 





2. The Craftsman, 2, June 1902, pp. 131-142. 
8. The Craftsman, 8, Dec. 1902, pp. 129-143. 
4. The Craftsman, 4, July 1903, pp. 229-238. 
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that “during the past twenty years or so, vari- 
ous attempts at modern art have been made, 
in a more or less timid way; and these attempts 
have been based on the interpretation of the 
elements of the flower. I will cite, in this con- 
nection: in France, Rubrick Robert and the 
Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs de Paris; 
in England, Ruskin, Walter Crane and Morris; 
and in Belgium, Victor Horta. In the last named 
country, the decorative base is no longer the 
leaf and the flower, but simply the stem.”* 
Although the movement began, as Guimard 
said, in a “timid” way during the end of the 
nineteenth century, it quickly became interna- 
tional in character. The Architectural Record 
had a long series of articles dealing with it,° and 
the Turin Exposition of 1902 was almost en- 
tirely Art Nouveau. The work of the leaders in 
each country became known in every country 
through publications and expositions. The 
style probably had its last major exposition in 
Milan in 1905, an exposition of which it was 
said in the review in The Architectural Record 
“_.. the differences between French and Italian 
views on ‘TArt Nouveau’ are strongly empha- 
sized and it is easy to see that while the latter 
know better exactly where to place the decora- 
tion the former stand easily first in the matter 
of balancing elaborateness with refinement.” 
While nature was the main source of inspira- 
tion for the movement, there were other 
sources as well, especially in the field of glass. 
Madsen in his excelient book, Sources of Art 
Nouveau, in speaking of the School of Nancy 
says “A literary touch of a symbolical nature is 
especially noticeable.”* Poetry was an inspira- 


5. The Architectural Record, XII, No. 2, June 1902, 
pp. 126-133. 

6. The Architectural Record, XII, No. 2, June 1902, 
pp. 121-125; 134-153; Nov. 1902, pp. 584-599; Dec. 
1902, pp. 734-750. 

7. The Architectural Record, XX, No. 5, Nov. 1905, 
pp. 353-368. 

8. Stephan Tschudi Madsen, Sources of Art Nou- 
veau, New York, 1955, p. 24; a good bibliography un- 
der Chapter IV: Sources. 
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tion both for the design of Art Nouveau glass 
and for the terms of its criticism. Not only were 
verses of poetry engraved or etched on some 
of the vases but the catalogues of exhibitions 
often quoted bits of contemporary and ancient 
poets as the source of the specific designs. The 
poets were invoked in criticism and the critics 
easily and unblushingly used such phrases as 
“poésie colorée,” “imagination de poéte,” 
“noble promoteur,” or “lavocat le plus pass- 
ionné,” about the designers and their designs, 
all of them terms touched with the heightened 
ecstacy of poetry. 

In contrast to the poetic feeling of Art Nou- 
veau, there was usually an underlying sense 
of logic, based on a feeling for the materials 
with which the designers worked. Statements 
concerning this sort of logic either by or about 
Tiffany, Lalique and Gallé will be found in the 
sections devoted to each of them. The influence 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, of Ruskin and of Wil- 
liam Morris also was freely acknowledged by 
the leaders of the movement. 

The glass of earlier periods was carefully 
studied by the new designers, as well as By- 
zantine mosaics and enameled jewels. The Ori- 
ental influence was strengthened by a study of 
the enameled glass from the Near East, as well 
as by a liking for the general air of the luxuri- 
ous romanticism of the Orient in general. The 
influence of Japan cannot be taken too lightly, 
either. Schopfer, himself, even after he points 
out that “Art Nouveau is absolutely free,” ad- 
mits that ideas from Japan had been used.® 

The Oriental collection of Sigfried Bing, 
“the cosmopolitan and energetic little Ham- 
burger,” was so large that hundreds of illus- 
trations were needed for its catalogue. It was 
to Bing that the commercial success of Art 
Nouveau was largely due. In a footnote to a 
1903 article by Bing it is stated that “In... 
1895... [Bing] founded in the rue de Prov- 
ence, Paris, a center open to all the forces of 


9. The Craftsman, July 1903. 














Fic. 2. Vase, L. C. Tiffany, engraved at base 
“119A—Coll. L. C. Tiffany—Favrile.” H. 8” (20.2 
cm). The Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 50.4.524.) 


artistic innovation . . . he devised the title of 
L’Art Nouveau . . .”!° Bing used the phrase for 
his pavilion at the 1900 Paris Exposition, and 
the term became generally accepted from that 
date on. He later explained the invention of the 
term by saying “L’Art Nouveau, at the time of 
its creation, did not aspire in any way to the 
honor of becoming a generic term. It was sim- 
ply the name of an establishment opened as a 
meeting ground for all ardent young spirits 
anxious to manifest the modernness of their ten- 
dencies . . .”!1 His shop at that time was a gal- 
leried show room full of objets dart and furni- 
ture, but earlier in 1897 his “just refitted house” 





10. The Craftsman, 5, No. 1, Oct. 1903, pp. 1-15. 


11. The Architectural Record, XIII, No. 3, Aug. 
1902, pp. 279-285. 


contained work by the Tiffany Glass Co. from 
designs by Ranson. It was shown in a dining 
room by van de Velde containing “a china 
dinner service . . . the work of M. Vuillard, one 
of those young painters from whom great 
things are expected.”!? Although he gathered 
around him his own designers such as Gaillard, 
Georges de Fuere, Marcel Bing, and Colonna, 
he continued to admire the work of others such 
as Tiffany. He subjected the movement to close 
scrutiny in an article which said: “The truth is 
this: that no definite style was prescribed, since 
the work to be done was a work of liberation. 

“It was necessary at the same time to restore 
certain essential principles which had long pre- 
viously fallen into neglect. These necessities 
were: to subject each object to a strict system 
of logic relative to the use for which it was 
destined and to the material from which it is 
formed; to emphasize purely organic structure, 
especially in cabinet making; to show clearly 
the part played by every detail in the architec- 
ture of an object; to avoid . . . the falsehood of 
a fictitious luxury consisting in falsifying every 
material and in carrying ornament to ex- 
tremes... 

“Two principal and parallel currents can be 
discerned in the direction of the movement: 
the system of purely ornamental lines . . . and 
the system of floral elements .. . 

“The initial movement . . . began in England, 
under the influence of the Pre-Raphaelites and 
the ideas of Ruskin, and was carried into prac- 
tical affairs by the admirable genius of William 
Morris... 

“To Belgium belongs in all justice the honor 
of having first devised truly modern formulas... 

“I shall mention men like . . . Louis Tiffany 
... L express the conviction that America . . . is 
the soil predestined to the most brilliant bloom 
of a future art which shall be vigorous and 
prolific.”18 





12. The Architectural Record, VII, No. 3, Jan.- 
March 1897, pp. 243-255. 


18. The Craftsman, Oct. 1908, pp. 1-15. 
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Fic. 3. Vase, L. C. Tiffany, engraved at base “St. 
Louis Q715,” “L.C.T.” and “Louis C. Tiffany — 
Favrile.” H. 6%” (16.5 cm). The Corning Museum 
of Glass. (No. 50.4.525.) 


Louis Comfort Tiffany, the son of Charles 
Louis Tiffany, the jeweler, was born February 
18, 1848. He was trained as a painter, first un- 
der George Innes and later in Paris. He re- 
mained abroad about five years traveling and 
painting in both Europe and North Africa as 
far east as Egypt. By 1870 he had returned to 
his country and at 22 was already a member of 
the Water Color Society. 1871 saw him an 
Associate of the National Academy, and by 
1880 he was a full Academician. Dr. Robert 
Koch suggests in his very sound survey of Tif- 
fany’s career'* that Tiffany's interest in the 


14. R. Koch, Louis Comfort Tiffany, 1848-1933, 
New York, 1958 (unpublished). Idem, Louis Comfort 
Tiffany, 1848-1933, exhib. cat. Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts, New York, 1958 (selected bibliography on 
pp. 17-18). 
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decorative arts dates from the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 and points out 
that from that date on Tiffany was associated 
with firms producing in the decorative arts. 
The last of these was the Tiffany Studios, a 
name introduced about 1900. 

Although Louis Comfort Tiffany was a vice- 
president and a director of Tiffany and Co., the 
jewelers, he was the president of Tiffany 
Studios and some of its antecedent firms, most 
of which produced stained glass, glass objets 
dart, and mosaic. His career of honors opened 
magnificently as the recipient of fifty-four 
medals at the Chicago Exposition in 1898. 
From then until 1926, seven years before his 
death on January 17, 1933, he gathered a long 
list of medals and honors here and in Europe — 
a grand prix, a gold medal, and the Legion of 
Honor in Paris, 1900 and more grand prix and 
gold medals in St. Petersburg, Buffalo, Dres- 
den, Turin, St. Louis, Jamestown, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Philadelphia. His firm deco- 
rated the H. O. Havemeyer residence before 
1892, but apparently in what might be called 
his prefavrile period. As has been noted, work 
was executed abroad as early as 1897. Both the 
favrile (from fabrile, meaning handmade), and 
the famous, almost Gaudi-like interiors of his 
father’s house were beginning to be published 
at this time here and abroad. “The remarkable 
interiors” of the Tiffany house at 72nd and 
Madison Avenue in New York were called 
“good examples of the genius of this original 
artist.""* Many examples of his stained glass 
and mosaic were illustrated in a 1900 article 
called, with no indirection at all, “How the 
Rich are Buried.” 

His favrile glass objects became known in 
Europe during the 1890's. At the Salon of 1898 
in Paris the critic Molinier said that Tiffany 
searched for form, “but above all for color to 
which the forms gave validity.” One of his 





15. The Architectural Record, X, No. 2, Oct. 1900, 
pp. 191-202. 


16. Art et Décoration, V, June 1898, pp. 189-200. 

















lamps was included in a German review of 
Bing’s Art Nouveau pavilion at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. Another German article was 
entirely devoted to his own exhibit at the same 
Exposition. He was given identical coverage in 
two German magazines for his work at Turin. 
The Italian correspondent of The Architectural 
Record said of Tiffany's work that “Nobody 
with us was ignorant of the existence of the 
Tiffany favrile glasses . . . vases colored like the 
sky on an autumn day .. . all this creates pro- 
found enjoyment day after day. Thus the suc- 
cess of the Tiffany studios has been as complete 
as any at Turin .. .”!7 After this, of course, there 





Fic. 4. Vase, L. C. Tiffany, engraved at base 
“1398C L. C. Tiffany—Favrile.” H. 5” (12.7 cm). 
The Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 50.4.515.) 


are many references to Tiffany in the European 
press of the period, and in France in 1903 one 
of his vases was beautifully reproduced in a 
lithographed color plate. In the more recent 
literature on the period he occupies a most 
prominent place. 

Tiffany's firm produced a great variety of 
objects in many materials, as well as complete 
interiors, both private and public. But it was 


17. The Architectural Record, XII, No. 6, Nov. 
1902, pp. 584-599. 





favrile glass which was Tiffany’s major contri- 
bution to the Art Nouveau. Iridescent pieces 
were done in imitation of long buried glass and 
although classical shapes are sometimes found, 
most of the designs come from natural forms, 
with the ornamentation remaining within the 
surface of the glass itself, a point very firmly 
made in a booklet issued by the firm. Tiffany's 
workmen did a certain amount of the design- 
ing, but Tiffany’s control over the production 
of his men was so great that there is enormous 
cohesion in the over-all design quality. It is 
said that he himself used to inspect the entire 
output of the factory periodically, and would 
break any piece which did not come up to his 
own high standards. 

Of the natural forms used by Tiffany, one of 
his favorites was derived from the peacock and 
the tail feathers of the peacock. One of his three 
famous fétes was the Peacock Dinner held at 
his country home, and it was possible to include 
in the 1957 exhibit of his work at the University 
of Virginia Museum of Fine Arts some actual 
peacock feathers which had been purchased 
with a vase decorated with the same motif at 
the final sale of his effects. His feeling for the 
East, strengthened by his travels, was clearly 
shown in the decoration of his own house, as 
well as in many of his glass shapes and even in 
some of his coloration. 

Tiffany's glass objects were usually signed, 
frequently, but not always, with the initials 
LCT, sometimes, but not always, accompanied 
by a number. The signature is usually extreme- 
ly small, usually engraved in the examples 
seen, and placed on the pontil mark or some- 
times on the edge of the lip. Vases and bowls 
of every size and shape abound, and lamps 
with especially designed bases, often of bronze 
or ormulu, are known in favrile glass. Tiffany 
also made lamps, again with specially de- 
signed bronze bases, with leaded glass shades, 
the glass being of irregular thicknesses, shapes 
and colors, and the leading being used to de- 
fine the design. A well known example is in the 
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Memorial Room of the Weidener Memorial 
Library at Harvard. 

Unlike Louis Tiffany, who was the son of an 
established and wealthy jeweler, René Lalique, 
whose firm is still producing, approached his 
career by the apprenticeship method. Born 
at Ay (Marne) on June 4, 1860, he rose from the 
“humble designer” of jewelry to the eminence 
of having a pavilion for his glass at the Paris 
Exposition of 1925. In 1903, Pierre Calmettes 
said “Lalique began as a humble designer . . . 
The real creator of the “Modern Style’ was M. 
René Lalique who has completely revolution- 
ized the jeweler’s art . . . Having allowed his 
creative thoughts to ripen, not only by study- 
ing Nature, but by studying the works of By- 
zantine, Greek and Florentine masters, as well 
as those of Japanese artists, whose capricious 
oddities, in an attenuated form, are found in 
certain of his compositions, Lalique en- 
deavored . . . [to have] composition and work 
... alone constitute its true value . . . Lalique, 





Fic. 5. Vase, René Lalique. H. 6%” (16.8 cm). The 
Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 51.3.133.) 
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who is endowed with a powerful will, deter- 
mined to disregard refusals and disparage- 
ment, and make his own jewelry. The Salon of 
1895 contained a public exhibition of his 
work.”!® From that date on he is hardly out of 
the magazines. 

Although his importance as a glass maker 
comes at a slightly later date than our period, 
the design quality of his major production in 
glass is easily traced to the principles of Art 
Nouveau—his favorite forms from Nature in- 
cluded insects, birds, human derivations as 
well as many derivations from leaf forms—and 
even today the glass of his firm exhibits some 
design characteristics which may be traced to 
the early years of this century. He did do some 
early work in glass, however. In 1898 he 
showed a glass and silver vase. At the 1902 
Salon there were two glass “coupes” by La- 
lique. In his own house, built in the Cours-la- 
Reine sometime before 1902 and designed by 
himself and a M. Feine in a mixed Art Nouveau 
and Gothic style, there were moulded glass 
panels, a technique which became so familiar 
in his later production. These panels, small in 
dimension and installed in the iron grills sep- 
arating the foyer from his exhibit space and 
studio, displayed a frieze of human figures. 
Glass cups are mentioned at the end of 1902 
and in 1908, and two glass vases or drinking 
vessels with moulded decoration were shown 
in 1907. 

His later glass is usually moulded in either 
high or low relief on a series of shapes the der- 
ivation of which frequently defies discovery. 
The glass itself may be clear or translucent, 
polished, or matte, or a combination of these 
surfaces. It is usually signed by engraving or 
etching on the pontil mark. Lalique’s glass did 
not usually depend on a variety of coloring 
within a single piece, but was most usually 
white, or many shades of off-white, or if in 
color, in rather smoky tones. 





18. The Architectural Record, XIV, No. 8, Sept. 
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His other production included an infinity of 
objects: jewels of all sorts—he was especially 
well known for having worked for Sarah Bern- 
hardt, one critic complaining that “. . . every- 
one was neither Sarah Bernhardt nor Cleo de 
Mérode . . .”; watches; book bindings; dagger 
hilts; letter openers; cane handles; combs; 
buckles; bracelets; bonbonniéres; unbelievably 
sumptuous headdresses for the stage; chande- 
liers; and embroidered scarves about which 
Verneuil said “in this exhibition, as always, 
Lalique has proved with great superiority, to 
have a rare sense of color and harmony, and at 
the same time a profound knowledge of ma- 
terials which he always employs in so happy a 
fashion.”’® By 1903 his jewels were put into 
the permanent collection of the newly opened 
Musée Galliéra in Paris, and, both then and 
later were dealt with in magazine articles on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Claude Roger Marx”® in 1899 called Lalique 








19. Art et Décoration, XXI, June 1907, pp. 209-224. 
20. Art et Décoration, VI, July 1899, pp. 13-22. 














Fic. 6. Vase, René Lalique. 
H. 10%” (26.5 cm). 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 


“the emancipator of modern French jewelry.” 
This opinion of Lalique as emancipator was 
confirmed by Schopfer three years later when 
he wrote “The originator of this transformation 
in jewels, in France and, if I am not mistaken, 
in the whole world, is Mr. Lalique . . .”*! By 
1904 Verneuil called Lalique “the great artist 
who continues to astonish us by the constant 
renewal of the resources of his admirable pow- 
ers.”2? And in 1907 two critics, R. Leclerc and 
M. Jeanmaire, declared that “In its grand sim- 
plicity, the work is also perfect and of very 
great character. The material is, moreover, ad- 
mirable.”** Marx, in his 1899 article, gave a 
long, poetic and very full dress treatment of 
Lalique. He quoted from the New Testament, 
Gauthier, Leconte de Lisle, Edmond de Gon- 
court, and many others. In passing he said that 
“M. Emile Gallé . . . salutes in M. Lalique ‘the 


21. The Architectural Record, XII, No. 1, May 1902, 
pp. 67-70. 


22. The Craftsman, VI, No. 5, Aug. 1904, pp. 431- 
445. 


28. Art et Décoration, XXII, 1907, pp. 95-100. 
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Fic. 7. Vase, René Lalique. H. 9%¢” (24.0 cm). The 
Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 51.3.248.) 


most incontestable conquerer in the fine arts at 
the Palace of Industry.’”** Gallé, himself the 
greatest of the French glass makers of the peri- 
od, noted Lalique’s “sumptuous art” in another 
article, and it was praise which Lalique prob- 
ably enjoyed as much as any he had received. 

It is difficult to imagine a person better 
adapted by birth and better trained through 
his formative years for his eventual career than 
Emile Gallé. He was born April 5, 1846, the son 
of the daughter of a Protestant mirror-maker of 
Nancy and of Charles Gallé, a potter of Cler- 
mont-sur-Oise. The elder Gallé continued his 
father-in-law’s business, adding new ideas and 
new items, notably tableware, and achieving 
enough eminence to supply table services for 
Napoleon III's establishments at Biarritz, Saint- 


24. Art et Décoration, VI, July 1899, pp. 13-22. 
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Cloud, and Compiégne. One of Charles Gallé’s 
new ideas was to base designs on flower forms. 
As Emile Gallé grew up he developed a passion 
for the natural sciences, especially botany, and 
began to draw in order to record his observa- 
tions. Henrivaux in 1905 gave a charming pic- 
ture of the younger Gallé’s life as a youth: 
“During the day the young man studied plants, 
animals and insects with pencil, pen, and wa- 
ter color urged on by his father to whom he 
furnished little floral compositions for glass 
and sketches for the decoration of pottery. In 
the evening he read . . . the Bible . . . or amused 
himself by throwing himself into the imagina- 
tion of the poets . . . This taste may be seen in 
certain products . . . of Saint-Clément before 
1872 . . . animated flowers, the fables of Fon- 
taine, or satirical allegories . . .”*° For four years 
Gallé studied at Weimar, adding a taste for 
music and a friendship with Liszt to his pre- 
vious accomplishments. In 1866 he went to the 
glass works at Meisenthal to learn both the 
theory and the practice of glass making. He re- 
turned to the pottery of Saint-Clément in 1870, 
but the Franco-Prussian war very quickly put 
an end to his activities there. After his service 
in the army, he went to London where he 
studied at the South Kensington Museum, and 
in the Botannical Gardens, and even took part 
in a small French exhibition. When he was in 
Paris during his return journey he studied the 
collections at the Louvre where he became en- 
chanted with the jewels, the old crystal and the 
enamelled glass. 

Since Germany’s annexation of Alsace made 
it difficult for him to use his laboratory at Meis- 
enthal, he established a studio and a small 
glass works at Nancy. In 1874 he persuaded his 
father to transfer his own factory from Saint- 
Clément to Nancy and at last Gallé’s produc- 
tive life was ready to begin. As early as 1865 
Gallé had based designs for his father on the 
observation of nature, the birth, as one critic has 


25. L’Art Décoratif, XIII, 1905, pp. 124-135. 








claimed, of the “style contemporain d’ aprés la 
Nature.”2 From then until his death in 1904, 
he was not to desert nature as the major source 
of his inspiration. As Henriette Gallé-Grimm 
pointed out in her preface to Emile Gallé’s 
Ecrits pour [Art: “If Emile Gallé has renewed 
decorative art, it is from having studied plants, 
trees, and flowers as both an artist and a savant. 
In this regard, the articles he produced for the 
modest Bulletin of the Horticultural Society of 
Nancy, of which he was for a long time secre- 
tary, then vice-president, have a right to appear 
in these Ecrits pour [Art . . .”?* Indeed, there 
are no less than twenty-three items of this sort 
in his bibliography, ranging in date from 1877 
to 1900. This vast knowledge served as the 
basis of an endless stream of invention and va- 
riety during his productive life. He, himself, 
said of nature that “each kind of plant possesses 
its ornamental style; each epoch appropriates 
it and involuntarily makes something of itself 
out of it.”* Or again, he said “. . . relief orna- 
mentation will probably become inspired by 
living organic forms which can be assimi- 
lated...” Only once in examining several 
hundred pieces of Gallé glass has the present 
writer ever seen a pattern duplicated, although, 
apparently duplications were sometimes made 
in strictly limited numbers. In an advertisement 
of 1897, in Art et Décoration, Le Grand Dépét 
states that it has “consecrated in its temple a 
chapel to the master of Nancy. A special con- 
tract, an engagement of honor, forbids the art- 
ist to reproduce more than four times the ob- 
jects which have become the property of the 
Grand Dépét.” 

The same advertisement says “Emile Gallé 
has obtained in glass effects of color unknown 
before him . . . Nature for him is the material 
of poetry; it has impregnated his soul . . .” Poet- 





26. Ibid. 


27. E. Gallé, Ecrits pour L’Art, Paris, 1908. 
28, Ibid., pp. 285-289. 


29. H. F. Lenning, The Art Nouveau, The Hague, 
1951, p. 63. 


ry was the second great source of inspiration 
for Gallé. He would often engrave or etch lines 
of poetry on his vases. At the Salon of 1892 he 
based designs on quotations from Sully-Prud- 
homme, Victor Hugo, Shakespeare, Baude- 
laire, Maeterlinck, Pierre Dupont, and Alfred 
de Vigny. Alfred de Musset and Verlaine were 
also used as sources of themes. Even when he 
designed a presentation vase, as that given to 





Fic. 8. Vase, Emile Gallé. Engraved on body: “Le 
soleil et les vents . . . Des feuilles sur son front 
faisaient flotter les ombres” A. de Vigny. Engraved 
at base: “Emile Gallé E fect Nancy ¢ 1888 pour la 
Gallerie dHonneur Exposition 1889.” H. 5” 


(12.9 cm). Paul and Magda Taylor Collection, 
New York City. 


Pasteur by the Ecole Normale Supérieure on 
the occasion of Pasteur’s seventieth birthday, a 
vase using chiefly motifs derived from Pasteur’s 
work, Gallé did not hesitate to engrave the fol- 
lowing lines from Victor Hugo: ’ 
Je vais 
Méditant, et toujours un instinct me raméne 
A connaitre le fond de la souffrance humaine.”*° 
Gallé’s philosophy was very much influenced 
by the English. In his Ecrits pour [Art he wrote 
“Ruskin realized in several studios in his coun- 





80. Ecrits pour L’Art, pp. 148-154. 
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try his generous dream, that is, the object man- 
ufactured through joy and love.”*! Somewhat 
earlier he had stated, on the occasion of his 
election to the Stanislaus Academy “Let us 
salute the return to a better conception of labor. 
William Morris, that grand artist, that humane 
philosopher, that prophet of the joy of work, 
has said that labor is human, that it is good, 
that art is salutary; that art is blessed, a salva- 
tion, that is popular art, that is to say the ex- 
pression of the joy of man in the labor of ob- 
jects.”*? In this next statement he was speaking 
about furniture, which he also designed and 
executed, but a reflection of the two previous 
statements may clearly be seen. ‘It [furniture] 
must be modern, that is to say invented by the 
living generation, executed to serve it and or- 
namented to please it. Conceived by our con- 
temporaries and not by men of other countries 
and other habits, it must be made for our ideas, 
our joy, our use, and for the conveniences of 
actual existence. And, moreover, it must be 
practical and logically constructed, in accord- 
ance with the exigencies of the material 
used . . ."88 

Although Gallé was considered both an in- 
novator and a leader, his productions were ap- 
parently accepted by the critics and the public 
from the first. They were published in critical 
articles in the 80's, quite regularly in the 90's, 
and of course, the early 1900's. His work was 
sold in Germany and an important obituary 
appeared in one of the German journals.** His 
glass was known in this country at least by 1890 
when some capitals by Sullivan were compared 
to a Gallé bowl. *° His own writings on design, 
as opposed to those on horticulture, began to 
appear about 1882 and continued through 


$1. Ibid., pp. 186-199. 
$2. Ibid., pp. 210-228. 
83. Ibid., pp. 236-276. 


84. Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration, XV, 1905, pp. 
1386-138. 


85. E. R. Garczynski, Auditorium, Chicago, 1898, p. 
88. 
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Fic. 9. Vase, Emile Gallé. Enameled at base “E. 
Gallé.” H. 11” (27.9 cm). Paul and Magda Taylor 
Collection, New York City. 


1903. Near the end of his life he was called 
“the great manufacturer of Nancy” by the di- 
rector of the newly established Galliéra Mu- 
seum in Paris. His exhibits at the 1903 Salon 
were characterized as “admirable new glass.” 
Just after his death in 1904 he was called by 
d'Enivaux “the marvelous artist” whose vases 
were “. . . gems of enflamed transparencies, of 
bottomless blues, of congealed opals . . .”®¢ Vit- 
ry said “the marvelous glass of Gallé, full of 
personality, with his passionate love of nature 
matched by his prodigious science of a 
master.”*? 

His production was so varied that it is almost 


86. L’Art Décoratif, XIII, Jan. 1905, pp. 97-104. 
87. Art et Décoration, XVIII, 1905, pp. 65-104. 








impossible to classify it. At the Salon of 1884, 
for example, he himself lists no less than fifty- 
one sorts of glass in his exhibit, and although 
he admits that one classification (the clair de 
lune — a base of potash with cobalt oxide) was 
first produced in 1878, the others all seem to 
be new. It is interesting to see that he speaks of 
those designs based on poetry as “verrerie par- 
lant.” His shapes were almost always what we 
now recognize as Art Nouveau, even before the 
term was popularized by Bing, but there is at 
least one example of a vase done in the shape 
of a classic urn. He often made presentation 
vases. The one for Pasteur has already been 
noted. There was one for Gallé’s collaborator, 
Victor Prouvé, made on the occasion of 
Prouvé’s elevation to the Legion d’Honneur. 
Another was made as a gift from the city of 
Paris to the Tzar of Russia. And his firm con- 
tinued the practice after his death. All the vari- 
ations of the glass-maker’s art were used, but 
his most famous glass was the layered glass, 
said to have been inspired by the layers of a 
shell, layers which produce such marvelous 
colorations. With this basic method, Gallé com- 
bined all sorts of engraving, etching, polishing, 
modeling, cutting away, and fusing in an effort 
to gain more and more subtle effects. Madsen 
cites three major sorts of glass: gravure a la 
roue—the decoration in relief with background 
ground away with the emery wheel; gravure a 
Facide — the relief covered with wax, the back- 
ground eaten with acid; and verre doublé—the 
laying of glass of various colors on top of one 
another.** 

His glass was always signed, the signature 
taking as many variations as the design, some- 
times etched, sometimes moulded, sometimes 
cut away. The etched signatures, especially the 
“Cristallerie de Gallé” ones, are apparently 
early; the raised signature “E. Gallé” later; 
while the raised signature “Gallé” apparently 
was used by the factory both before and after 





38. Madsen, Sources of Art Nouveau, pp. 344-347. 


his death, although this classification is by no 
means certain. The factory continued produc- 
tion for some years after his death, maintaining 
his style and variety until it closed in 1913. 
The critic Molinier said in 1898 “the glass of 
M. Gallé consists of works of art which do not 
need to fear the fluctuations of taste at all . . . 
they will always remain precious objects which 
the collectors of the future will dispute . . .”5° 
He made an extremely sound prophecy. Gallé’s 
glass is to be seen in the world’s greatest collec- 
tions. The most recent critic of his glass says 





Fic. 10. Vase, Emile Gallé. Engraved at base: 
“Escalier de Cristal Paris” and Gallé monogram. 
H. 4%” (11.1 cm). Paul and Magda Taylor Collec- 
tion, New York City. 


“No work . . . that came from his hand ever 
bore the hallmark of mediocrity.”*° 

Emile Gallé was also undoubtedly the 
founder of what came to be known as the 
School of Nancy, first mentioned in the press 
about 1902. Not only did he write the group's 
constitution, but the critics covering the 1903 
exhibition of the group at the Musée des Arts 


39. Art et Décoration, III, June 1898, pp. 189-200. 
40. Madsen, Sources of Art Nouveau, p. 438. 
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Décoratifs said “the creation of the decorative 
center of Lorraine must be attributed to Emile 
Gallé, for it is he who has been the initiator. 
He made glass: then the Daum brothers fol- 
lowed . . .” and “the communal principles are 
affirmed today: the unity of art . . . and, for a 
method of composition, a rational construction 
ornamented with the elements taken from sci- 
entific observation of living models . .. Observe 
moreover that this doctrine is precisely that 
which Emile Gallé developed little by little 
from 1875 to 1889, formulated in its entirety 
between 1889 and 1900, and, finally, if there is 
a School [of Nancy] it is he who is its mas- 
ter .. .”*1 The group had its magazine, La Lor- 
raine artiste; its shop, La Maison d’Art Lor- 
rain; its manager, Gouthiere-Vernolle; its 
poet, Emile Huizelin; its critic, Jules Rais. It, 
too, used poetry as a basis for inspiration, as 
well as the forms of nature. In addition to 
Gallé, the producing group included Hesteaux, 
a potter; Emile André, architect and furniture 
maker; the Daum brothers, glass makers; Vic- 
tor Prouvé (long known to Gallé), a painter, a 
worker in bronze and wrought iron, a book 
binder, a jeweler, and a designer of embroider- 
ies; Courteix, a designer of embroidery, both 
alone and in collaboration with Prouvé and 
Hesteaux; Jacques Gruber, furniture maker; 
and Majorelle and Camille Gauthier, also fur- 
niture makers. Of these, Prouvé exhibited in 
Paris with another group called La Poignée 
(the handful) in 1908, but he was back with the 
Ecole de Nancy when it held an exhibition at 
Nancy in 1904. This exhibition included paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, furniture, illus- 
trations, decorative paintings, and, of course, 
glass. The critic dEnivaux said of the show 
that “the dominant character . . . was an order, 
an intelligent ensemble . . . Here the artists who 
worked in their homeland, in the calm of a 
province remained relatively themselves . . . as 
with all those from Lorraine, they loved their 





41. L’Art Décoratif, IX, 1908, pp. 176-182; and Art 
et Décoration, XIII, 1903, pp. 128-138. 
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sun, their true homeland . . . and they, these 
elite spirits, these souls of a superior essence, 
children of a provincial city, they are naturally 
led to profit from a special fermentation of the 
race of which they are part . . .”4? 

Next to Gallé, Majorelle and the Daum 
brothers were probably the most eminent of 
the Nancy group, Majorelle being published as 
early as 1898, exhibiting in the 1900 Exposition 
in Paris, and having his furniture sold in Berlin 
by 1905. But the Daum brothers are better 
known today, for their factory is still producing. 
Auguste (1854-1909) and Antonin Daum settled 
in Nancy and began producing glass which soon 
rivaled that of Gallé himself. They were known 
in Germany as early as 1899, and, of course, 
exhibited with the Ecole de Nancy. Maxime 
Leroy points out their debt to Gallé in one re- 
view: “The Daum brothers, two well known 
masters of glass. They are inspired directly by 
Emile Gallé. They are at bottom, however, ele- 
gant and pretty . . .** Belville said he had “seen 
only a single vase decorated with a grisaille 
landscape from the Maison Daum which was a 
little commercialized.”** But by 1905 they were 
receiving high praise indeed from d’Enivaux 
when one of their exhibits was recognized for 
its “purity of form, and above all for that sci- 
ence of color to which they have contributed 
in the highest degree to perfect and complete 
. . . The subjects have been studied with a 
strong artistic taste and treated with all the 
charm of highly colored poetry . . .”4° 

Daum glass is always signed on the examples 
studied, usually with an engraved or etched 
signature, but sometimes the signature is 
raised. The brothers seem to have contributed 
the landscape as a motif for vases, and they, 
too, experimented with surfaces and layers, as 
well as exhibiting a fondness for sunset tones 
in color. 

42. L’Art Décoratif, XIII, Jan. 1905, pp. 97-104. 

43. L’Art Décoratif, IX, 1908, pp. 176-182. 

44. L’Art Décoratif, XI, Jan. 1904, pp. 33-40. 

45. L’Art Decoratif, XIII, Jan. 1905, pp. 97-104. 











Fic. 11. Vase, Emile Gallé. Etched at base: “E. 
Gallé—déposé.” H. 11%’ (28.6 cm). The Corning 


Museum of Glass. Gift of Astrid Varnay (No. 
56.3.38.) 


Tiffany, Lalique and Gallé all developed 
within the principles of the Art Nouveau, fol- 
lowing, or perhaps initiating Shopfer’s six prin- 
ciples, by copying very little that had gone be- 
fore; by encouraging the help of their work- 
men; by renewing their inspiration through a 
study of nature; by using beautiful materials; 
by working in other decorative fields besides 
glass; and by freeing themselves of the work of 
previous generations. The “wavy line” is pres- 
ent in the work of all three, as is the interest in 
the Orient which added a sense of exoticism to 
their designs. All three subscribed, as well, to 
the use of logic applied to their use of the ma- 
terial and the control of their designs by the 
material. Yet each was extremely individual. 

Tiffany was the boldest in his use of color, 


for he plunged into extremely rich schemes and 
was not in the least afraid of unusual and even 
barbaric effects. His shapes, though never go- 
ing beyond the bounds imposed by the proc- 
esses of glass making, were probably the most 
unusual of the three, taking on almost amor- 
phous characteristics in many cases. When he 
chose to ornament his shapes, aside from the 
ornamentation of his shifting, iridescent colors, 
the extreme subtlety, the absolute certainty of 
his decoration is always present. His invention, 
though perhaps a little less quiet than Gallé’s 
never seems to have flagged during his long 
career. At the splendid exhibition of his work 
recently held at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts in New York, this was a quality which 
was most apparent. 

Although Lalique’s glass was the quietest of 
the three, it must be remembered that the bat- 
tles for freedom of design, so much a part of 
the Art Nouveau, had been won (and won par- 
tially by Lalique in another field) by the time 
he turned to the large scale production of glass. 
His work, so unadventurous in color, displays 
an extraordinary profundity of design, for no 
one was his master in the use of an all over 
surface pattern in relief. He was interested, too, 
in a greater sculptural quality than either Tif- 
fany or Gallé. Even though his great years of 
glass making were somewhat later than those 
generally assigned to the Art Nouveau, he 
never freed himself from the lessons learned so 
well in earlier years when he was a leader in 
Art Nouveau design in other fields. 

Gallé as a colorist was far more delicate than 
Tiffany, though equally experimental and 
equally inventive. Although his shapes tend to 
repeat themselves, the decoration of those 
shapes or their coloration are almost never re- 
peated. It is an astonishing performance, based 
on a profound knowledge of floral forms and an 
equally profound knowledge of the techniques 
of glass making. There is a lyrical approach 
throughout his entire oeuvre lacking in that of 
the other two. 
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Recent Important Acquisitions 


MADE BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
IN THE U.S. AND ABROAD* 


1. Head of blue glass from a shawabti of 
Amenhotep III. About 1875 B.C., Egypt. 1%” 
(3.8 cm). Aegyptische Staatssammlung, Mu- 
nich. (No. 4847.) 


2. Amulet of dark blue glass incised on base 
“Behind Mut there is no fear.” About 1375 B.C., 
Egypt. H. %” (1.5 cm). The Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, New York. (No. 59.18.) 


3. Cut bowl of slightly greenish glass. About 
4th-3rd century B.C., Eastern Mediterranean 
or Western Persia. D. 6%” (17.5 cm). The Cor- 
ning Museum of Glass. (No. 59.1.578.) 


4. Bottle, blown in a mold incised on the bot- 
tom “Q. D. E.” with two dolphins and two 
amazon shields. Found in the Roman cemetery 
of Veldidena (Innsbruck), Austria. 2nd century 
A.D., Roman. H. 18%” (34.5 cm). Archdologi- 
sches Institut, Innsbruck. 


5. Pyxis cover of greenish glass, painted with 
the figure of an oriental divinity. 2nd century 
A.D., possibly Cyprus. D. 3'%” (10.0 cm). Ex- 
Coll. Ray W. Smith (R.W.S. No. 740). The Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 





6. Cup of clear glass engraved with racing 
quadriga. Said to have been found in Syria. 
Late 4th century A.D., possibly Eastern Medi- 
terranean. H. 4%” (11.0 cm). Ex-Coll. Ray W. 
Smith (R.W.S. No. 245). The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, Fletcher Fund. 
(No. 59.11.14.) 


7. Bottle of greenish glass in the form of a fish. 
Found at Hauran, Israel. 3rd century A.D., 
Near East. L. 11” (27.9 cm). Norbert Schimmel, 
Kings Point, New York. 


8. Cup of pale blue-green glass cut on the ex- 
terior with four rows of discs. 7th-8th century, 
probably Persia. H. 3%” (7.9 cm). The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City, Rogers 
Fund. (No. 59.34.) 


9. “The Lycurgus Cup,” deep green glass, turn- 
ing to translucent ruby and amethyst in trans- 
mitted light, cut with a scene representing Ly- 
curgus, the “destroyer of the vines,” being 
routed by Pan and a Satyr under the orders of 
Dionysus. 4th or 5th century A.D., Roman Em- 
pire, probably Italy, possibly Alexandria. D. 
5%” (14.0 cm). Ex-Coll. Lord Nathaniel M. V. 
Rothschild. British Museum, London. 


*In the majority of cases attributions have been provided by the owners. 139 
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10. Cup with applied decoration. 8th century, 
Persia. H. 3” (7.6 cm). Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum, Oberlin, Ohio. (No. 59.44.) 


11. Cut bottle of clear glass. Possibly 6th-8th 
century A.D., Near East. H. 4%” (11.0 cm). Ex- 
Coll. Ray W. Smith (R.W.S. No. 1348). The 
Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 59.1.482.) 


12. Pitcher enameled in rust-red, blue, and two 
shades of white. 16th century, Venice. H. 6%” 
(17.1 cm). The Royal Ontario Museum, Toron- 
to. (No. 959.6.) 
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13. Bottle of pale amber glass with green ap- 
plied decoration. 11th-12th century, probably 
Persia. H. 8” (21.2 cm). Ex-Coll. E. Barrington 
Haynes, London. The Bezalel National Muse- 
um, Jerusalem. 


14. “The Luck of Edenhall.” Beaker of yellow- 
ish glass, gilt and enameled in red, blue, green, 
and white. Mid 18th century, Syria, probably 
Aleppo. H. 6%” (16.2 cm). Ex-Coll. Sir Nigel 
Courtenay Musgrave, Bart., whose family has 
owned it since the 14th century. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. 
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15. Goblet. 17th century, fagon de Venise, pos- 
sibly The Netherlands. H. 12%” (82.8 cm). The 
Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 59.3.20.) 


16. Footed bowl, gilt and enameled. Early 14th 


century, Syria. H. 124” (31.1 cm). Freer Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. (No. 58.16.) 


17. Basilisk in latticinio glass. 17th century, 
fagon de Venise. L. 8%” (22.0 cm). The Corning 
Museum of Glass. (No. 59.83.49.) 


18. “Hedwigsglas” of light brown glass, cut 
with a lion and griffon confronting an eagle. 
12th century A.D., probably Persia. H. 5%” 
(14.3 cm). British Museum, London, Brooke 
Sewell Fund. 


19. “The Fairfax Cup,” turquoise coloured 
glass with an enameled decoration from the 
story of Pyramus and Thisbe. Late 15th century, 
Venice. H. 3%” (9.2 cm). Ex-Coll. V. M. Womb- 
well, Coxwold, England, whose family has 
owned it since the 17th century. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. 
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20. Goblet with a silver whistle. About 1600, 
Germany. H. 8%” (21.4 cm). Ex-Coll. Spitzer, 
Paris. Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, Ham- 
burg. (No. 1959, 119.) 


21. Goblet of green tint, with a silver cage re- 
placing the foot. The glass engraved: “ICK 
BRINGT U MIJN LIEF” (I bring you my 
love). End of the 16th century, The Nether- 
lands. H. 6%” (17.0 cm). A. J. Guépin, Eind- 
hoven, The Netherlands. 


22. Roemer of green glass. Late 16th or 17th 
century, Germany or The Netherlands. H. 5%” 
(14.7 cm). Museum Boymans—van Beuningen, 
Rotterdam. 


23. Beaker, enameled in black and white with 
hunting scenes, a coat of arms, the initials 
“C.C.F.U.M.” and inscriptions. Dated 1688, 
Germany. H. 11%” (26.3 cm). Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. (No. 58.1353.) 


24. Roemer of greenish glass, diamond-point 
engraved with portraits of the Princes of 
































Orange. Third quarter of the 17th century, The 
Netherlands. H. 9%” (24.1 cm). The Corning 
Museum of Glass. (No. 59.3.54.) 


25. Goblet, engraved by Hermann Schwinger. 
About 1640-1683, Germany, Nuremberg. H. 
9” (23.0 cm). Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, 
Munich. (No. 57/48.) 


26. Goblet, crizzled lead-glass engraved with 
the arms of William III. About 1690, The Neth- 
erlands. H. 14%” (36.5 cm). Ex-Coll. George S. 
McKearin, Hoosick Falls, New York. Jerome 
Strauss, State College, Pennsylvania. 


27. Goblet, engraved. About 1750, Germany, 
Thuringia; signed: G. E. Kunkel. H. 9%” (23.6 
cm). Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, Munich. 
(No. 56.23.) 


28. Eglomisé portable altar. Probably early 
17th century, possibly The Netherlands. H. 
over-all 19%” (49.5 cm). The Corning Museum 
of Glass. (No. 59.3.39.) 
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29. Goblet, engraved with a politically inspired 
scene. Signed and dated “W.O.R.” (William 
Otto Robart), “1778,” The Netherlands. H. 9” 
(22.9 cm). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. (No. 
1958-92.) 


30. Goblet, enameled with two figures and an 
inscription. Dated “1777,” Flihli, Switzerland. 
H. 8%” (20.5 cm). Musée d'Art et dHistoire, 
Geneva. (No. AD. 879.) 


31. Cup and saucer, enameled lattimo glass. 
Signed on bottom of cup and of saucer “M.” 
(Miotti); second quarter of the 18th century, 
Venice. Cup, H. 2%” (6.8 cm); saucer, H. %” 
(2.2 cm). Ex-Coll. Catti Casazza, Venice. Fred- 
erick W. Koerner, New York City. 


32. Calvary. 18th century, France, possibly 
Nevers. Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 








33. Cup in opaque black glass, gilt with drag- 
ons and other Chinese subjects. About 1830, 
Bohemia. H. 3%” (8.5 cm). Musées Royaux d'Art 
et d Histoire, Brussels. (No. 9417.) 


34. Punch bowl, “nipt-diamond-waies” and 
diamond point-engraved, arms of the Arundel 
and Thelwall families. About 1700-1730, Eng- 
land. H. 5%” (14.6 cm). The Toledo Museum of 
Art, Toledo, Ohio. Gift of Edward Drummond 
Libbey, 1955. 


35. Chandelier. About 1775-1780, England. H. 
75” (190.5 cm). The Toledo Museum of Art, 
Toledo, Ohio. Gift of Florence Scott Libbey, 
1956. 


36. Goblet, engraved with mermaids, grapes, 
and an inscription. 18th century, The Nether- 
lands. H. 8” (20.3 cm). Musée de Cluny, Paris. 
(No. 22609.) 


37. Ceremonial goblet. Within the knop, a 
Charles I silver 6d. minted between 1639 and 
1641. About 1715, England. H. 9%” (23.5 cm). 
G. Gordon Russell, Sydney, Australia. 
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38. Vase of enameled lattimo glass. Third 
quarter of the 18th century, England, possibly 
Bristol. H. 74” (18.5 cm). The Corning Museum 
of Glass. (No. 60.2.2.) 
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39. Inkwell of brilliant green glass. Blown in 
a 10 diamond mold. About 1815-1830, United 
States, Zanesville, Ohio. H. 2” (5.1 cm). Charles 
W. Baugh, Mentor, Ohio. 











40. Sugar bowl of light green glass. About 
1799-1815, United States, New Geneva, Penn- 
sylvania, Albert Gallatin & Co. H. 7%” (18.1 
cm). One of 270 pieces acquired from the 
George S. McKearin Collection, Hoosick Falls, 
New York. Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


41. Compote, blown-three-mold. About 1830, 
United States, Keene or Stoddard, New Hamp- 
shire. D.-8” (20.3 cm). Crawford Wettlaufer, 
Buffalo, New York. 


42. Flask of clear glass with amethyst tint, with 
portrait of General Jackson on one side, and an 
eagle and the letters “B.M.” on the other. 
About 1832, United States, probably Cooks- 
town (now Fayette City), Pennsylvania, glass 
works of John Baker and John Martin. H. 6%” 
(16.5 cm). L. Earl Damback, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


43. Pitcher of light green glass. Mid 19th cen- 


tury, Canada, Mallorytown, Ontario, Mallory- 
town Glass House. H. 6%” (16.5 cm). Royal On- 
tario Museum, Toronto, Ontario. From the 
Pierce Collection of Early Canadian Glass. (No. 
957.53.2.) 


44. Bowl of yellow-green glass blown-three- 
mold in G. II-6 pattern. About 1823-1830, Unit- 
ed States, Kent, Ohio, probably glass works of 
Park, Edmund and Park. H. 4%” (11.5 cm). J. 
Robert Rodgers, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


45. “Jenny Lind” flask of aquamarine glass. 
Only recorded example. American, ca. 1850. H. 
11%” (29.2 cm). One of 662 American historical 
flasks acquired from the George S. McKearin 
Collection, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. The Corning 
Museum of Glass. (No. 60.4.104.) 


46. Pitcher of light green glass. About 1833- 
1842, United States, probably Redwood, New 
York. H. 8%” (22.2 cm). The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. (No. 58.504.) 
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NOTES 


The Vth International Congress on Glass held 
under the auspices of the International Com- 
mission on Glass, the Deutsche Glastechnische 
Gesellschaft and the Bundesverband Glasin- 
dustrie, took place in Munich between June 
29 and July 4, 1959. Several sessions were de- 
voted to the art, history and aesthetics of glass. 
The complete proceedings will be published 
in 1960 by the Deutsche Glastechnische Gesell- 
schaft. 


The International Commission on Glass meet- 
ing in Munich during the International Con- 
gress has ratified the creation of two main com- 
mittees within its organization. Committee A 
will deal with the science and technology of 
glass, while Committee B will be divided into 
two subcommittees to deal with the art and 
history of glass, and matters of form and 
decoration. 


The Journées Internationales du Verre, at their 
first meeting in Liége created a permanent 
Secretariat, the existence of which was ratified 
at the Vth ICOM conference held in Sweden in 
1959. An international governing Committee 
has been created by the Journées to plan for 
the systematic publication of glass collections 
throughout the world and to further glass re- 
search. 


The International Committee on Ancient Glass, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Ray W. Smith, 
has established an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of Prof. Holger Arbman, Mr. Thomas S. 
Buechner, Mr. R. J. Charleston, Mr. Waldermar 
Haberey, Dr. S. Abdul Hak, Dr. Donald B. 
Harden, and Mrs. Gladys D. Weinberg. 
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“Consideration will be given to the possibili- 
ty of making tentative assignments to qualified 
specialists on ancient glass for specific chapters 
or volumes in a comprehensive series which the 
Committee hopes to foster.” 


The Sandwich Historical Society opened in 
June 1959 a new fireproof wing to house its 
permanent collection as well as many new gifts. 
This is the second major expansion of the So- 
ciety’s building in as many years. 


Approximately 135 pieces of ancient glass have 
been recovered from the collection, previously 
reported destroyed, of the Antiquarium in Ber- 
lin. Among the pieces which were placed in 
safe keeping during the war and preserved is 
the large Hellenistic amphora, reported “proba- 
bly destroyed” in the Journal of Glass Studies, 
Vol. I, p. 43, n. 94. 


The Museum Haaretz Foundation in Tel Aviv 
opened in the spring of 1959 the first of four- 
teen pavilions intended to form a Museum of 
the Ancient Civilization of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean.. The first pavilion, devoted exclu- 
sively to glass contains the extensive ancient 
glass collection formed by the late Dr. Walter 
Moses who spent the last years of his life assem- 
bling it. Among the many pieces in the collec- 
tion the best known is perhaps the blue pitcher 
signed by the glassmaker Ennion. 


The American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens and The Corning Museum of Glass co- 
sponsored an excavation at Tarrha in Crete, 
where a large number of fragments, mainly of 
Roman date have been found. The results of 
the excavations are being published by Mrs. 
Gladys D. Weinberg, editor of Archaeology 
and leader of the expedition, and Mr. Thomas 
S. Buechner, of the Corning Museum, in a 
forthcoming issue of Hesperia. 
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CHECK LIST 


of Recently Published Articles and Books on Glass 
1959 


This list includes all the publications known to 
the Editors published during 1959, and those 
which appeared during the period 1956-1958 
and which were omitted from the list pub- 
lished in Volume I. 

Please address all communications to the 
Book Editor, Journal of Glass Studies, The 
Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, New York. 


GENERAL 


ANONYMOUS 
“Fifth International Glass Conference—June 29th- 
July 4th, 1959, in Munich” 
Glass, Vol. 36, No. 11, November 1959, pp. 519- 
524. 


ANONYMOUS 
“Fifth International Congress on Glass (29 June 
to 4 July, in Munich)” 
Journal of the Society of Glass Technology, Vol. 
XLIII, No. 215, December 1959, pp. 67N-73N. 


ANONYMOUS 
“Fiinfter Internationaler Glaskongress” 
Kunst und Handwerk, Vol. III, Nos. 7-8, July- 
August 1959, p. 28. 


ANONYMOUS 
Glass in the Manchester City Art Gallery 
Manchester, 1959, n.p., 20 Plates. 


ANONYMOUS 
“Tel Aviv’s Museum of Glass” 
Spinning Wheel, Vol. XV, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 
24-25, illus. 





ARMITAGE, E. LIppALL 
Stained Glass, History, Technology, and Practice 
Newton, Massachusetts, Charles T. Branford, 
1959, pp. 216, illus., 117 Plates. 


BEsBoRODOV, M. A. 

“Glass Manufacturing in East and Middle Eu- 
rope in Antiquity and in the Early Middle Ages” 
(abstract) 

Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 32, No. VIII, 1959, 
p. VIII/6. 


BETHE-KRAENZNER 
“Emailglas” 
in: Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunst-Geschichte, 
Stuttgart, 1959, fasc. 49, cols. 65-83, illus. 


BRINKMANN-SCHROEDER, H. AND STEINHOFF, A. 
“Die glaserne Formsammlung der Stadt Braun- 
schweig” 
Glaswelt, Vol. 3, No. 2, February 1959, pp. 6-7, 


illus. 


BuczkowskI, KAZIMIERZ 
Dawne Szkla Artystyczne w Polsce 
Cracow, Museum Narodowe, 1958, pp. 199, 
illus. 


BuskEy, LEo ALBERT 
“The Romance of Glass” 
Antiques Journal, Vol. 14, No. 11, November 
1959, pp. 20-24, 31, illus. 


C(HARLEsTON), R. J. 
Review of: Schlosser, I., Das Alte Glas 
Connoisseur, Vol. CXLIII, No. 578, June 1959, 
p- 252. 


CHARLESTON, R. J. 
“Some Notable Glass on Public View in England” 
Circle of Glass Collectors, No. 107, n.d., pp. 7 
(mimeographed). 
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DeExEL, WALTER 
“Formprobleme beim Glase des 19. und 20. 
Jahrhunderts” 

Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 31, No. 12, De- 
cember 1958, pp. 467-470, illus. 


Grunpy, ANNE HuLL 
“Glass in Jewellery” 
Antique Dealer and Collectors’ Guide, Vol. 18, 
No. 11, June 1959, pp. 52-54, illus. 


Haynes, E. BARRINGTON 
Glass Through the Ages 
Hammondsworth, Penguin Books, Ltd. (Rev. 
Ed.), 1959, pp. 310, 96 PI. 


Haywarp, HELENA 

Review of: Haynes, E. Barrington, Glass 
Through the Ages, Antique Dealer and Collec- 
tors’ Guide, Vol. 14, No. 2, September 1959, p. 
43. 

HELFRICH-DOERNER, ALMA 

“Wie alt sind unsere Augenglaser?” 

Glaswelt, Vol. 3, No. 4, April 1959, pp. 13-15, 
illus. 
HETTEs, KAREL 

“The Tradition of Czechoslovak Chemical Glass” 
Czechoslovak Glass Review, Vol. XIV, 1959, pp. 
8-9, illus. 

KATHALOv, N. 
Glass 
Moscow, Academia Nausk, U.S.S.R., 1959, pp. 
465, illus. (in Russian). 

KLINCKOWSTROEM, CARL GRAF V. 

“Glas—Versuch einer (begrenzten) Bibliographie” 
Bérsenblatt fiir den Deutschen Buchhandel, De- 
cember 30, 1959, pp. 1948-1951. 

M (ARIACHER), G. 

“La collezione di vetri di Mariano Fortuny dona- 

ta al Museo di Murano” 
Bolletino dei Musei Civici Veneziani, No. 1, 
1959, p. 22, illus. 
Po.ak, ADA 
Glassboken 
Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co., 1958, pp. 109, 40 PI. 
SCHLOSSER, IGNAZ 
Le verre ancien 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1957, 
pp- 48, illus. 
Scunauck, WILHELM 
Glaslexikon 
Munich, Georg D. W. Callwey, (1959), pp. 267, 
illus. 
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ScHuLz, HANs 
“Aus der Geschichte der schweizer Glasindustrie” 
Glas-Email-Keramo-Technik, Vol. 9, No. 10, 
October 1958, pp. 357-359. 
SONNENBUBG, INGE 
“Geformtes Glas aus Vergangenheit und Gegen- d 
w: art” 
Glaswelt, Vol. 3, No. 2, February 1959, pp. 8-9, 
illus. 
SONNENFELD, OTTO ; 
“Der Glas-Pavillon im Haarez Museum Tel Aviv” t 
Weltkunst, Vol. XXIX, No. 13, July 1, 1959, p. i 
18, illus. 
WALLIs, MIECZYSLAW 
“Dzieje Zwierciadla I Jego Rola W Roznych 
Dziedzinach Kultury” 
Lodz, 1956, pp. 122, 50, illus. 





CATALOGUES OF 
EXHIBITIONS 


AMERSFOORT. CH. Mot GALLERY 
Glazen Glorie—2500 jaar glas kunst 
Amersfoort, 1959, pp. 11 (mimeographed). 
ARNHEM. GEMEENTEMUSEUM 
Collectie Citroen 
Arnhem, 1959, n.p., illus. 


Corninc. THE CorNING MusEuM OF GLASS 
Glass 1959 (introduction and catalogue by Axel 
von Saldern) 
Corning, New York, 1959, pp. 329, 295 illus. 


INNSBRUCK. TIROLER LANDESMUSEUM 
FERDINANDEUM 
Alte und neue Glaskunst, Innsbruck, 1959, pp. 
18, illus. 
Lunps. KONSTHALI. 
Kosta glas i gar och i dag 
Lunds, 1959, n.p., illus. 
MunicH. NEvE SAMMLUNG 
Glas, Gebrauchs- und Zierformen aus vier Jahr- 
tausenden 
Munich, 1959, n.p., illus. 
Paris. MusEE DES ARTS DECORATIFS 
Formes scandinaves 
Paris, 1958, n.p., illus. 


Paris. MusEE pEs Arts DEcoRATIFS 
Verres Murano 
Paris, 1956, n.p., illus. 


TES PTR 
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Toxyo. NATIONAL MusEUM 
Treasures from the Shés6-In 
Tokyo, 1959, pp. 151, illus. (In Japanese with 
English summary). 
Toxyo. Torvoxo DEPARTMENT STORE 
Exhibition of Industrial Art-Glass of the World 
Tokyo, 1959, n.p., illus. 
VENICE. GALLERIE BEVILACQUA LA MASA 
Angelo Barovier et Nuto Barovier 
Venice, 1956, n.p., illus. 


TECHNOLOGY 


BEzBoropov, M. A. 

“Glasherstellung bei den slawischen Vélkern an 
der Schwelle des Mittelalters” 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Humboldt-Uni- 
versitat zu Berlin, Vol. VIII, No. 2-8, 1958-1959, 
pp. 187-193. 

BorEL, EDWARD 

“A Drawn Sheet Glass Process of 1871” 

Glass Industry, Vol. 39, No. 9, September 1958, 
pp. 482-483, 509-510, illus. 
Brown, G. R. 

“The Incandescent Lamp” 

Spinning Wheel, Vol. XV, No. 2, February 1959, 
pp. 18-20, illus. 
Fitt, Karu 

“Die Abteilung ‘Glastechnologie’ im Deutschen 
Museum in Miinchen” 

Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 32, No. 12, De- 
cember 1959, pp. 473-482, illus. 
FRresIL, H. 

“La technique du vitrail” 

Cahiers de la Céramique, No. 12, 1958, facing 
p- 192 and ff. 

GetTEns, R. J. 
Review of: Forbes, R. J. 
Studies in Ancient Technology, Vol. V 
American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 63, No. 
3, July 1959, p. 285. 

Haun-WEINHEIMER, PAULA 

“Die spektrochemische Untersuchung einiger 
‘zarten Rippenschalen’ ” 

Saalburg Jahrbuch, Vol. XVII, 1958, pp. 89-91. 
KNOWLES, JOHN A. 

“Decay of Glass, Lead, and Iron of Ancient 
Stained Glass Windows” 

Journal of the British Society of Master Glass 


Painters, Vol. XII, No. 4, 1958-1959, pp. 270- 
276, illus. 


KNOWLES, JOHN A. 

“The History of Copper Ruby Glass” 

Journal of the British Society of Master Glass- 
Painters, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1959-1960, pp. 357- 
863. 

Lat, B. B. 

“Examination of Rods of Glass-Like Material 
from Arikamedu” 

Ancient India, No. 14, 1958, pp. 139-148, illus. 
McKIERNAN 

“Kiln-Formed Glass—Bending and Decorating 
Techniques” 

Ceramics Monthly, Vol. 7, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 
32-383, illus. 
Maat, VINCENT C. DE 

“Highlights of Scientific Glass Blowing” 

Glass Industry, Vol. 39, No. 12, December 
1958, pp. 642-646, 664-671, illus. 

MINE, Masao 
On the Ancient Glass Articles from Okinoshima 
Institute of Applied Chemistry, Kyishu Univer- 
sity, 1956, pp. 8, illus. Reprint from: Idemitsu, 
Sazo, Ed., Okinoshima, The Religious Sites at 
Okitsu-gi, Munakata Jinja, Society for Restora- 
tion of Munakata Jinja, 1958. 

Rooxssy, H. P. 

“An Investigation of Ancient Opal Glasses with 
Special Reference to the Portland Vase” 
Journal of the Society of Glass Technology, Vol. 
XLIII, No. 213, August 1959, pp- 285T-288T, 
illus. 

SACHTLEBEN, RUDOLF 

“Was wir ohne Glas nicht wiissten” 

Die Basf (Die Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik 
AG), Vol. 9, No. 3, 1959, n.p., illus. 
SAYRE, EDwarp V. 

“Studies of Ancient Ceramic Objects by Means 
of Neutron Bombardment and Emission Spec- 
troscopy” 
in: Application of Science in Examination of 
Works of Art, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 
1958, pp. 153-180, illus. 

SCHULER, FREDERIC 

“Ancient Glassmaking Techniques—The Molding 
Process” 

Archaeology, Vol. 12, No. 1, Spring 1959, pp. 
47-52, illus. 
SCHULER, FREDERIC 

“Ancient Glassmaking Techniques—The Blowing 
Process” 

Archaeology, Vol. 12, No. 2, Summer 1959, pp. 
116-122, illus. 
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Turner, W. E. S. 

“Antichi vetri opali il supposto effetto opaliz- 
zante del biossidi di stagno” 

Vetro e Silicati, Vol. 2, No. 6, 1957, pp. 27-30. 
Turner, W. E. S. 

“Studies in Ancient Glasses and Glassmaking 
Processes—Part VI. The Composition and Physi- 
cal Characteristics of the Glasses of the Portland 
Vase” 

Journal of the Society of Glass Technology, Vol. 
XLIII, No. 213, August 1959, pp. 262T-284T, 
illus. 

Turner, W. E. S., AND Rooxssy, H. P. 

“A Study of the Opalising Agents in Ancient Opal 
Glasses throughout Three Thousand Years” 
(abstract) 

Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 32, No. VIII, 
1959, p. VIII/3. 
Turner, W. E. S. 

“The Technical Study of Ancient Glasses. A Re- 
view of Progress and a Plan for the Future” 
(abstract) 

Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 32, No. VIII, 
1959, p. VIII/5. 
Verr, O. 

“L’Origine des vocables designant le verre dans 
les langues romanes, germaniques et slaves” 
Glaces et Verres, Vol. 31, No. 156, 1958, p. 40. 

VERSTEEGEN, ROGER 

“La photographie des verres gravés” 

Bulletin de [Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artis- 
tique, Vol. 2, 1959, pp. 121-126, illus. 
Wir, Ror 

“Antike Glaser” 

Trierer Zeitschrift, Vol. 24-26, No. 1, 1956-1958, 
pp. 128-146, illus., Pls. 29-30. 
ZECCHIN, LUIGI 

“Biringuccio e l’arte vetraria nel 1500” 

Tecnica Vetraria, Vol. 3, No. 4, 1958, pp. 20-22. 
ZECCHIN, LUIGI 

“Ricette vetrarie del’ 400” 

Tecnica Vetraria, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1956, pp. 21- 
26; No. 5, pp. 22-25; No. 6, pp. 22-25. 


ANCIENT 


ANONYMOUS 
“Lycurgus Cup purchased by British Museum” 
Museums Journal, Vol. 59, No. 2, May 1959, pp. 
50-51. 
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BaRNETT, R. D. 
“Further Russian Excavations in Armenia 1949- 
1953” 
Iraq, Vol. XXI, Pt. 1, Spring 1959, pp. 1-19, 
illus. Glass: pp. 12, 18. 
BASTIANELLI, SALVATORE, AND 
CorRDELLI, FERNANDO 
“Civitavecchia—Tombe dell’ VIII secolo av. Cr. 
scoperte presso la citta” 
Atti della Academia Nazionale dei Lincei— 
Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, Series 8, Vol. 
XII, 1958, pp. 50-55, illus. 
BERGER, LUDWIG 
Die Glaser von Vindonissa 
(PhD Thesis—Unpublished) Basel, 1957. 
BEercER, Lupwic 
Reviews of: Fremersdorf, Fritz, R6misches Bunt- 
glas in Kéln, Die Denkméler des rémischen 
K6ln, Vol. III 
The Corning Museum of Glass, 
Glass from the Ancient World 
Liége, Musée Curtius, 
Trois millénaires dart verrier 
Vanderhoeven, Michel 
Verres Romains tardifs et Merovingiens du 
Musée Curtius 
Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir 
Urgeschichte, Vol. 47, 1958-1959, pp. 255-256, 
258-259. 
BoEHNER, KuRT 
Die frainkischen Altertiimer des Trierer Landes 
Berlin, Verlag Gebr. Mann, 1958, Vol. I, pp. 
366, illus.; Vol. 2, pp. 196, 75 Pl. 
BONNER JAHRBUECHER 
Vol. 155-156, 1955-1956; Vol. 157, 1957. 
(Notes on archaeological excavations which have 
included glass finds.) 
Cart, GERMAINE 
“Céramique et verrerie antiques a I’ exposition de 
la vie privée en Gréce et 4 Rome” 
Cahiers de la Céramique, No. 15, 1959,.pp. 159- 
167, illus. (English Summary). 
CHARLESWORTH, DOROTHY 
“Roman Glass in Northern Britain” 
Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th series, Vol. XXXVII, 
1959, pp. 33-58, illus., 5 Pl. 
Crowro0rT, G. M. AnD J. W., 
AND KENYON, KATHLEEN M. 
The Objects from Samaria 
London, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1957, pp. 
XVII, 478, 27 Pl., and 122 illus. 

















Deoptk, V. B. 

“The Classification of Beads of the North Cau- 
casus (4th-5th centuries)” 

Soviet Archaeology, No. 3, 1959, pp. 48-65, illus. 
(in Russian). 
Do.trus, M. A. 

“Les poteries 4 couverte de verre (creusets de ver- 
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Lyons-la-Forét (Eure)” 

Revue des Sociétés Savantes de Haute Nor- 


mandie, No. 10, 2me trimestre 1958, pp. 37-41, 
illus. 


Ewen, Hans 
“Diatretglas aus einer spatrémischen Begrabnis- 
statte in Niederemmel an der Mosel” 
in: Aus der Schatzkammer des antiken Trier, 
Trier, Paulinus Verlag, 1959, pp. 34-49, illus. 


Exia, OLGA 
“Le coppe ialine di Stabiae” 
Bolletino d Arte, Series 4, Vol. XLII, No. 2, 
April-June, 1957, illus. 


ERDMANN, KurRT 


“Neue islamische Bergkristalle” 
Ars Orientalis, Vol. 3, 1959, pp. 200-205, illus. 


ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD 
“Further Comments on the Wade Cup” 
Ars Orientalis, Vol. 3, 1959, pp. 197-200, illus. 


FERRARI, Guy 
See: Morey, Charles Rufus 


Foco.ari, GIuLIA 
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Atti della Academia Nazionale dei Lincei— 
Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, Series 8, Vol. 
XII, 1958, pp. 27-33, illus. 


FREMERSDORF, FRITZ 
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Kélner Jahrbuch fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte, 
Vol. 2, 1956, pp. 7-26, illus., Pl. 1-20. 


FREMERSDORF, FRITZ 
“Nordafrikanische Terra Sigillata aus Kéln” 
Kélner Jahrbuch fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte, 
Vol. 3, 1958, pp. 11-19, illus., Pl. 2-4. 


FREMERSDORF, FRITZ 
Das Rémergrab in Weiden bei Kéln 
Cologne, Verlag der Léwe, 1957, pp. 72, illus., 
64 Pl. 


FREMERSDOPF, FRITZ 
Rémische Glaser mit Fadenauflage in Kéln 
Die Denkmiiler des rémischen Kéln, Vol. V. 
Cologne, Verlag der Lowe, 1959, pp. 84, 136 
Pl. 

FREMERSDORF, FRITZ 
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Kélner Jahrbuch fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte, 
Vol. 3, 1958, pp. 7-10, Pl. 1. 


FREMERSDORF, FRITZ 
“Wie wurden die rémischen Diatretglaser her- 
gestellt? Eine Entgegnung” 
Kélner Jahrbuch fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte, 
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Review of: Sunkovsky, Rudolf, Antike Glaser in 
Carnuntum und Wien 
Germania, Vol. 35, 1957, No. 3-4, pp. 357-363. 
G.LippEN, HaroLp W. 
Review of: Miles, George C., Early Arabic Glass 
Weights and Measure Stamps Acquired by the 
American Numismatic Society, 1951-1956 
American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 63, No, 
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Gose, EricH 
“Spatrémische Grabfunde in Trier” 
Trierer Zeitschrift, Vol. 24-26, No. 1, 1956-1958, 
pp. 120-127, illus., Pl. 31-32. 
HABERL, JOHANNA 
“Ein antiker Gemmenring in Wiener Privatbesitz” 
Alte und Moderne Kunst, Vol. 4, Nos. 7-8, 1959, 
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HANFMANN, GEORGE M. A. 
“A Preliminary Note on the Glass Found at Sardis 
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Journal of Glass Studies, Vol. 1, 1959, pp. 51-54, 
illus. : 
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“New Light on Roman and Early Medieval Win- 
dow-Glass” (abstract) 
Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 32, No. VIII. 
1959, p. VIII/2. 
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KoLnik, TITus 





“Germanske hroby zo starsej doby rimskej zo Zo- 
hora, Zlkoviec a Kostolnej pri Dunaji” 
Slovenské Archeoldgia, VII-7, 1959, pp. 144- 
162, illus. (German Summary, pp. 156-158). 


Kossack, GEORG 
“Siidbayern wahrend der Hallstattzeit” 
Rémisch—Germanische Forschungen, Vol. 24, 
Berlin, De Gruyter, 1959, Vol. I, text, pp. VIII, 
315, illus.; Vol. II, pp. VI, 156 PI. 


KRAEMER, WERNER 
Cambodunumforschungen 1953—1. Die Ausgra- 
bung von Holzhdusern zwischen der 1. und 2. 
Querstrasse. 
Bayerisches Landesamt fiir Denkmalpflege. Kall- 
miinz, M. Lassleben, 1957, pp. 124, Pl. 36. 
Glass: p. 60 ff. 


KraskovskA, LUDMILA 
“Hroby z doby rimskej v Zohore” 
Slovenské Archeoldgia, VII-1, 1959, pp. 99-143, 
illus. (German Summary, pp. 135-141). 


KUETHMANN, HARALD 
“Beitrage zur hellenistisch-rémischen Toreutik” 
Jahrbuch des Rémisch-Germanischen Zentral- 
museums Mainz, Vol. 5, 1958, pp. 94-138, PI. 
5-29. 


KuZNETZzOV, V. A. 

“The Question of the Late Culture of the Alans in 
the Northern Caucasus (10th-12th centuries)” 
Soviet Archaeology, Vol. 2, 1959, pp. 97-118, 
illus. (in Russian). 


L’vova, Z. 

“Scientific Work—Technological Classification of 
Glass Beads of Pre-Mongolian Russia” 
Hermitage Museum Bulletin, No. 14, 1958, pp. 
15-18, illus. (in Russian). 


LIEGER, A. AND MARQUET, R. 
“Un cimetiére mérovingien a Avrainville 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle)” 
Revue Archéologique de [Est et du Centre-Est, 
Vol. IX, Fasc. 4, October-December 1958, pp. 
373-378, illus. 


Mecaw, A. H. S. 
“Archaeology in Cyprus, 1957” 
Archaeological Reports, 1957, London, Council 
of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies and the Managing Committee of the 
British School of Archaeology in Athens, 1958, 
pp- 43-50, illus. Glass: p. 46, Pl. 4. 








Mecaw, A. H. S. 

“A Twelfth Century Scent Bottle from Cyprus” 
Journal of Glass Studies, Vol. I, 1959, pp. 59- 
61, illus. 

MEISTER, PETER WILHELM 

“Nah- und fernéstliches Glas” 

Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 31, No. 12, De- 
cember 1958, pp. 463-466, illus. 

Mites, GEorGE C. 

Contributions to Arabic Metrology I—Early Ara- 
bic Glass Weights and Measure Stamps Ac- 
quired by The American Numismatic Society— 
1951-1956. Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
No. 141 

New York, American Numismatic Society, 1958, 
pp. 124, 13 Pl. 

Morey, CHARLES RUFus, AND FERRARI, Guy, Eb. 
The Gold-Glass Collection of the Vatican Library 
Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1959, pp. XII, 88, 36 Pl. and 2 in color. 

PANCIERA, SILVIO 
Vita economica di Aquileia in eta Romana 
Aquileia, Associazione Nazionale per Aquileia, 
1957, pp. VIII, 135. 

PFEFFER, WALDTRAUT VON, AND 

HAEVERNICK, THEA ELIZABETH 

“Zarte Rippenschalen” 

Saalburg Jahrbuch, Vol. XVII, 1958, pp. 76-88, 
illus. 

PorapbA, EDITH, AND VAN LOON, MAuRITS 

“Current Near East Excavations” 

Archaeology, Vol. 11, No. 4, Dec. 1958, pp. 285- 
286. 

REINECKE, PAUL 

“Skelettgraber der friihen Kaiserzeit in Raetien” 
Bayerische Vorgeschichtsblatter, No. 22, 1957, 
pp. 36-39, illus. 

Reuscu, WILHELM 

“Rippenschale aus buntem Glas von Nahbollen- 
bach (Krs. Birkenfeld)” 
in: Aus der Schatzkammer des antiken Trier, 
Trier, Paulinus Verlag, 1959, pp. 27-33, illus. 

Reuscu, WILHELM 

“Treverergrab aus Nahbollenbach (Krs. Birken- 
feld)” 

Trierer Zeitschrift, Vol. 24-26, No. 1, 1956- 
1958, pp. 103-114, illus., Pls. 25-26. 

Revi, ALBERT C. 

“Ancient and Modern Diatreta” 

Glass Industy, Vol. 39, No. 8, August 1958, pp. 
428-429, 442, 446, illus. 


RicHTER, GIsELA M. A. 
Review of: Simon, Erika Die Portlandvase 
American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 62, No. 
4, October 1958, p. 451. 

R1iETH, ADOLF 
“Werkzeuge der Holzbearbeitung: Sagen aus vier 
Jahrtausenden” 


Saalburg Jahrbuch, Vol. XVII, 1958, pp. 47-60, 
illus. 


Rosinson, Henry S. 
The Athenian Agora, Volume V: Pottery of the 
Roman Period 
Princeton, American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1959, p. 149, 76 Pl. Glass, p. 116, 
Pls. 54-55. 
RoEs, ANNE 
“Sur les vases du VIIIéme. siécle en verre bi- 
colore” 
Revue Archéologique de [Est et du Centre-Est, 
Vol. IX, Fasc. 4, October-December 1958, pp. 
325-327, illus. 
SALAMON, AGNES 
“Sarmatische Funde in Ocsa” 
Folia Archaeologica, Vol. XI, 1959, pp. 75-89, 
illus., Pl. V-VII. 


SALDERN, AXEL VON 
“The Excavations at Gordion and their Impor- 
tance for the History of Luxury Glasses” 
(abstract) 
Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 32, No. VIII, 1959, 
p. VIII/7. 
SALDERN, AXEL VON 
“Glass Finds at Gordion” 
Journal of Glass Studies, Vol. 1, 1959, pp. 23-54, 
illus. 
SALDERN, AXEL VON 
“Recent Glass Finds at Gordion” (summary of 
communication to the 60th General Meeting of 
the Archaeological Institute of America) 
American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 63, No. 
2, April 1959, p. 190. 
SCHWEINSBERG, EBERHARD SCHENK ZU 
“Der Becher des Lykurg” 
Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 31, No. 12, De- 
cember 1958, pp. 470-472, illus. 


SCHWEINSBERG, EBERHARD SCHENK ZU 
Review of: Fremersdorf, Fritz, Das naturfarbene 
sogenannte blaugriine Glas in Kéln 
Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 32, No. 9, Septem- 
ber 1959, pp. 393-394. 
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Seyric, HENRI 
“Sur certains moules trouvés 4 Milet” 
Journal of Glass Studies, Vol. 1, 1959, pp. 55-57, 
illus. 


SLEEN, W. G. N. VAN DER 
“Ancient Glass Beads with Special Reference to 
the Beads of East and Central Africa and the In- 
dian Ocean” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 88, Pt. II, 1958, 
pp. 203-216, illus. and 1 Pl. 


Smit, G. RipspiLu 
“Discovering a Chieftain’s Grave” 
Country Life, Vol. CXXVI, No. 3262, Septem- 
ber 10, 1959, p. 229, illus. 


Stavisku, B. 
“Excavations at the Site of Ancient Kuldor-Tepe 
in 1957” 
Hermitage Museum Bulletin, No. 15, 1959, pp. 
57-59, illus. (in Russian). 


VEGGIANI, ANTONIO 
“Cesena (Fornace Domeniconi)-Necropoli roma- 
na sotto i depositi alluvionali” 
Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei—No- 
tizie degli Scavi di Antichitd, Series 8, Vol. XII, 
1958, pp. 14-18. 


VERMASEREN, M. J. 
“Zwei Bruchstiicke eines Glastellers aus der 
Werkstatt des Kélner Lynkeus-Meisters” 
Kélner Jahrbuch fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte, 
Vol. 2, 1956, pp. 41-42, illus., Pl. 25. 


VERMEULE, EMILY TOWNSEND 
“The Myceneans in Achaia” 
American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 64, No. 
1, Jan. 1960, pp. 1-21, Pls. 1-6. 


WATERMAN, DuDLEY M. 
“Late Saxon, Viking, and Early Medieval Finds 
from York” 
Archaeologia, Vol. XLVII, 1959, pp. 59-105, 
illus. Glass, pp. 96-97, Fig. 22. 


(WeE1nBERG, GLapys D.) 
“Expedition to Tarrha” 
Archaeology, Vol. 12, No. 8, Autumn 1959, p. 
205, illus. 


WEINBERG, Guiapys D. 
Review of: Glass from the Ancient World. The 
Ray Winfield Smith Collection 
American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 62, No. 
4, October 1958, pp. 450-451. 
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WEINBERG, Guapys D. 
“Glass Manufacture in Ancient Crete: a Prelimi- 
nary Study” 
Journal of Glass Studies, Vol. 1, 1959, pp. 11-21, 
illus. 


WERNER, JOACHIM 
“Eine ostgotische Prunkschnalle von Kéln — 
Severinstor” 
Kélner Jahrbuch fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte, 
Vol. 3, 1958, pp. 55-61, illus., Pl. 11. 


WERNER, JOACHIM 
“Studien zu Grabfunden des V. Jahrhunderts aus 
der Slowakei und der Karpatenukraine” 
Slovenské Archeoldégia, VII-2, 1959, pp. 422- 
438, illus. 


WINKELMANN, WILHELM 
“Ein miinzdatiertes Grab des 7. Jahrhundertes n. 
Ch. aus Hemer, Kr. Iserlohn” 
Germania, Vol. 37, Nos. 1-4, 1959, pp. 303-306, 
illus. 


YPEY, J. 

“Een zeldzaam laat-Merovingisch glass in het 
rijengrafveld te Bergeijk Noord-Brabant” 
Berichten van de Rijksdienst voor het Oudheid- 
kundig Bodemonderzoek, Vol. 8, 1957-1958, pp. 
82-91, illus. (English Summary p. 91). 


YPEY, J. 

“De glazen slurfbeker uit Obbicht Limburg” 
Berichten van de Rijksdienst voor het Oudheid- 
kundig Bodemonderzoek, Vol. 8, 1957-1958, pp. 
92-95, illus. (English Summary p. 95). 


ZADOKS-JOSEPHUs JiTTA, A. N. 
“De laat-Romeinse glazen ring wit de wierde 
van westerwijtwerd” 
Groningse Volkalmanak, 1957, pp. 163-164, Pl. 
XIII. 


ZECHIN, LvuIGI 
“Vetro di Plinio” 
Tecnica Vetraria, Vol. 2, 1957, No. 4, pp. 23-27; 
No. 5, pp. 21-24; No. 6, pp. 12-13. 


MEDIAEVAL 


ANONYMOUS 
“A Charmed Glass Beaker Acquired by the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. The Luck of Eden- 
hall” 
Illustrated London News, Vol. 234, No. 6241, 
Jan. 14, 1959, p. 1083, illus. 




















ANONYMOUS 
“Das Gliick von Edenhall” 
Weltkunst, Vol. XXIX, No. 8, April 15, 1959, p. 
8, illus. 
ANONYMOUS 
“The Luck of Edenhall” 
Museums Journal, Vol. 58, No. 11, February 
1959, pp. 261-263, illus. 
BARRELET, JAMES 
“Le verre de table au moyen age, d’aprés les 
manuscrits 4 peinture” 
Cahiers de la Céramique, No. 16, 1959, pp. 194- 
225, illus. (English Summary). 
Bunt, Cynrit G. E. 
“The Luck of Edenhall” 
Antique Dealer and Collector's Guide, Vol. 13, 
No. 8, March 1959, p. 40, illus. 
C(HaRLEsTON), R. J. 
“The Luck of Edenhall” 
Connoisseur, Vol. CXLIII, No. 575, March 1959, 
pp: 34-35, illus. 
HELFRICH-DOERNER, ALMA 
“Zur Geschichte der Glasgemialde” 
Glaswelt, Vol. 3, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 12-14, 
illus.; No. 6, June 1959, pp. 14-16, illus. 
HELFRICH-DOERNER, ALMA 
“Vom ‘Augentor’ zum Glasfenster. Seit wann gibt 
es Fensterglas” 
Glaswelt, Vol. 2, No. 14, August 1958, pp. 12- 
15, illus. 
HELFRICH-DOERNER, ALMA 
“Sonnenuhren aus Glas” 
Glaswelt, Vol. 3, No. 12, December 1959, pp. 
18-19, illus. 
HETTEs, KAREL 
“A Significant Contribution to the History of 
Bohemian Glass-Making of the XIVth Century” 
Czechoslovak Glass Review, Vol. XIV, Septem- 
ber-October 1959, pp. 15-18, illus. 
Kenyon, G. H. 
“Some Comments on the Medieval Glass Industry 
in France and England” 
Journal of the Society of Glass Technology, Vol. 
XLIII, No. 211, April 1959, pp- 17N-20N. (cor- 
rections in Vol. XLIII, No. 215, December 1959, 
p- 66N). 
Lowe, JOHN 
The Medieval English Glazier 
Circle of Glass Collectors, No. 115, n.d. (1959?), 
pp. 14 (mimeographed). 


Ouczak, E. 
“The Production of Glass Finger-Rings in Slavic 
Territory in the Middle Ages” 
Soviet Archaeology, No. 3, 1959, pp. 81-90, 
illus. (in Russian). 


RENAUD, J. G. N. 

“Hollow Glass in the Middle Ages Under Special 
Consideration of the Latest Excavations Made 
in Holland and Elsewhere” (abstract) 
Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 32, No. VIII, 
1959, p. VIII/4. 

WENTZEL, Hans 

“Das Medaillon mit dem Hl. Theodor und die 
venezianischen Glaspasten im byzantinischen 
Stil” 

Festschrift fiir Erich Meyer, Hamburg, Museum 
fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, 1957, pp. 50-67, illus. 
WENTZEL, HANs 

“Die mittelalterlichen Gemmen der Staatlichen 
Miinzsammlung zu Miinchen” 

Miinchner Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, Ill 
Series, Vol. VIII, 1957, pp. 37-56, illus. 


RENAISSANCE TO 
20TH CENTURY 


General 


ANONYMOUS 
“Aanwinsten” (Recent Acquisitions) 
Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum, Vol. 7, No. 2, 
1959, pp. 43-44. 
ANONYMOUS 
“Vidrio Espanol” 
Mundo Hispdnico, Vol. XII, No. 136, July 1959, 
pp. 16-18, illus. 
CHAMBON, R. 
“Glasses of the Renaissance Blown in Closed 
Moulds” (abstract) 
Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 32, No. VIII, 
1959, p. VIII/7. 


CHARLESTON, R. J. 
Decorators of Glass and Porcelain 
Circle of Glass Collectors, No. 114, 1959, pp. 6 
(mimeographed). 
Comstock, HELEN 
“Chronology of Crafts” 


Antiques, Vol. LXXVI, No. 4, October 1959, pp. 
324-327. 
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DeEspot, MIROSLAVA 
“Die Glasproduktion in Kroatien im 18. und 19. 
Jahrhundert” 
Alte und Moderne Kunst, Vol. 4, No. 10, 1959, 
pp. 20-23, illus. 
DeEspoT, MrROSLAVA 
“The Establishment, Development and Produc- 
tion of the Glassworks at Susica in Croatia” 
Collected Articles of the Museum of Applied 
Arts at Belgrade, No. 3-4, 1958, pp. 151-155, 
illus. (in Serbo-Croatian). 
DeEspot, MIROSLAVA 
“Staklana ‘Perlasdorf’ Njen Vlasnik Markiz Perlas 
de Rialp” 
Starine, Vol. 49, 1959, pp. 321-348. 
DExEL, W. 
“Relations between European and American 
Glass Design” (abstract) 
Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 32, No. VIII, 
1959, p. VIII/5. 
GILBERT, CREIGHTON 
“Rediscovering the Renaissance” 
Arts, Vol. 33, No. 4, January 1959, pp. 24-29, 
illus. 
Grunpy, ANNE HuLL 
“Glass in Jewellery” 
Antique Dealer and Collector's Guide, Vol. 18, 
No. 12, July 1959, pp. 26-28, illus. 
Grunpy, ANNE HULL 
“Glass in Jewellery—Nineteenth Century Ingenu- 
i 
» Dealer and Collector's Guide, Vol. 14, 
No. 2, September 1959, pp. 35-37, illus. 
HETTEs, KAREL 
“New Facts from the History of Czechoslovak 
Glass-Making” 
Czechoslovak Glass Review, Vol. XIV, January- 
February 1959, pp. 13-16, illus. 
JeEDpING, HERMANN 
“Eisglas” 
In: Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunst-Geschichte, 
Stuttgart, 1957, fasc. 46, cols. 1167-1171, illus. 
Pace, ANTONIO 
Benjamin Franklin and Italy 
Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 
1958, pp. 450, illus. Glass Harmonica, pp. 268- 
283. 


Revi, ALBERT C. 
“Iridescent Glass” 
Spinning Wheel, Vol. XV, No. 3, March 1959, 
pp. 14-17, illus.; No. 4, April 1959, pp. 16, 18- 
19, illus.; No. 6, June 1959, pp. 18-21, illus. 
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Revi, ALBERT C. 

“Spun Glass: Its Genesis and Development” 
Glass Industry, Vol. 39, No. 6, June 1958, pp. 
325-327, illus. Condensed version: Spinning 
Wheel, Vol. XV, No. 9, September 1959, pp. 18- 
19, illus. 

Revi, ALBERT C. 
Nineteenth Century Art Glass 
New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1959, pp. 
270, illus. 

Rice, TAMARA TALBOT 

“The Russian Setting” 

Connoisseur, Vol. CXLII, No. 574, January 
1959, pp. 219-225, illus. 
WE rnraucy, Hans R. 

“Berichte der Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen. 
Neuerwerbungen — Bayerisches Nationalmuse- 
um 
Miinchner Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, Vol. 
IX-X, 1958-1959, pp. 408-418, illus. 

WILDENSTEIN, GEORGE 

“Jacques Pinaigrier: son inventaire” 

Gazette des Beaux Arts, VIléme Période, Vol. 
LIII, May-June 1959, pp. 283-294, illus. 


American 
ANONYMOUS 
“Early American Glass—The Important Collec- 
tion of Charles C. Wolfe Sold at Public Auction, 
October 19, 1959” 
Antiques Journal, Vol. 14, No. 12, December 
1959, pp. 20-25. 
ANONYMOUS 
“Model for the Lafayet Salt?” 
Antiques, Vol. LXXII, No. 2, August 1957, p. 
155, illus. 
ANONYMOUS 
“The New Decorative Arts Wing at the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art” 
Antiques, Vol. LXXV, No. 3, March 1959, pp. 
260-271, illus. 
ANONYMOUS 
“Nineteenth Century Glass in Toledo” 
Antiques, Vol. LXXV, No. 3, March 1959, pp. 
294-296, illus. 
ANONYMOUS 
“Old-time Glassworkers Reunion in Kokomo, 
April 12” 
Hobbies, Vol. 64, No. 2, April 1959, p. 80. 








ANONYMOUS 
“Sandwich Salt with Variations” 

Antiques, Vol. LXXVI, No. 5, November 1959, 
p. 441, illus. 

ANONYMOUS 
“Three Face Collection” 

Hobbies, Vol. 64, No. 7, September 1959, p. 70, 
illus. 

ADAMS JANE Forp, AND ALBERT, LILLIAN SMITH 
“Prestige Qualities in Lacy Glass Buttons” 
Spinning Wheel, Vol. XV, No. 8, August 1959, 
p- 28, illus. 

ALBERT, LILLIAN SMITH 
“Prize Winning Button Trays” 

Antiques Journal, Vol. 14, No. 8, August 1959, 
pp. 34-35, illus. 

BorrE, HAROLD A. 

“Redford Glass” 

Antiques Journal, Vol. 11, No. 9, September 
1956, pp. 10-13, 21, illus. 

BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL EARLY AMERICAN 
Guass Cius, No. 50, May 1959; No. 51, Sep- 
tember 1959. 

CorTTEr, JOHN L. 

Archaeological Excavations at Jamestown Colo- 
nial National Historical Park and Jamestown Na- 
tional Historic Site, Virginia. Archaeological 
Research Series Number Four, Washington, Na- 
tional Park Service, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, 1958, pp. 299, illus., 1 folding map. 

Dana, Marion P. 

“Portland Glass” 

Bulletin of the National Early American Glass 
Club, No. 51, September 1959, pp. 3-6, illus. 

Davison, Mary E. 

“The Glass Industry of Cleveland, New York” 
Bulletin of the Paperweight Collectors’ Assn., 
June 1959, n.p., illus. (Reprinted from Antiques, 
April 1947). 

Herrick, RutH 
Greentown Glass 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1959, pp. 40, illus. 

HuBBARD, CLARENCE T. 

“Bitters in Bottles” 

Spinning Wheel, Vol. XV, No. 10, October 
1959, pp. 16-17, illus. 

KEARNEY, VIRGINIA A. 

“Cape Cod and the Sandwich Glass Museum” 


Hobbies, Vol. 64, No. 4, June 1959, pp. 70-71, 
86-88, illus. 


KEARNEY, VIRGINIA A. 
“More about the Sandwich Glass Museum and 
the Notable Stuart Collection” 
Hobbies, Vol. 64, No. 6, August 1959, pp. 70-72, 
illus. 
LEFFINGWELL, B. H. 
“Gilliland Paperweights” 
Bulletin of the Paperweight Collectors’ Assn., 
June 1959, n.p. 
Limaric, JOsEPH W. 
“Coin Glass” 
Bulletin of the National Early American Glass 
Club, No. 51, September 1959, pp. 7-8, illus. 
Limpric, May KENYON 
“American Glass Company Signatures” 
Bulletin of the National Early American Glass 
Club, No. 50, May 1959, pp. 6-10. 
MONTGOMERY, F'LORENCE M. 
“An Amelung Sugar Bowl” 
Journal of Glass Studies, Vol. 1, 1959, pp. 89-93, 
illus. 
OLDHAM, LEANA 
“Pressed Glass Patterns Named for States” 
Spinning Wheel, Vol. XV, No. 7, July 1959, pp. 
18-19, 34, illus. 
PATTINSON, LILLIAN G. 
“Notes on Kew Blas Glass” 
Hobbies, Vol. 64, No. 6, August 1959, p. 83, 
illus. 
PFEIFFER, J. E. 
“The Kaighn’s Point or Excelsior Glass Works” 
Bulletin of the Camden County Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. 3, No. 2, June 1959, pp. 1, 4, illus. 
RAwDING, AMELIA MACSWIGGAN 
“Clarke’s Fairy Lamps” 
Spinning Wheel, Vol. XV, No. 11, November 
1959, pp. 20, 22, illus. 
Revi, ALBERT C. 
“Lava Glass” 
Glass Industry, Vol. 40, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 
295-296, 326, 328, 330, illus. 
Revi, ALBERT C. 
“Who Remembers Peachblow” 
Crockery and Glass Journal, Vol. 161, No. 5, 
November 1957, p. 37, illus. 
Rose, JAMEs H. 
“18th Century Enameled Beakers with English 
Inscriptions” 


Journal of Glass Studies, Vol. I, 1959, pp. 95- 
102, illus. 
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SAINT, LAWRENCE 
The Romance of Stained Glass 
Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania, 1959, pp. 76, 
illus. (mimeographed). 
SHELLEY, DONALD A. 
“Americana Unlimited—Henry Ford’s Museum, 
Greenfield Village, and its Schools” 
Antique Journal, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 
19-49, illus. Glass, pp. 27-29, illus. 
STRAUSS, JEROME 
“A Pair of 19th Century American Tankards with 
Japanese Coins” 
Journal of Glass Studies, Vol. I, 1959, pp. 103- 
105, illus. 
Warkins, C. MALCOLM 
“Glassmaking and Glassmakers in the Nation’s 
Capital” 
Antiques, Vol. LXXVI, No. 2, August 1959, pp. 
134-136, illus. 


Dutch 


GELDER, H. E. vAN 
“Achitiende-eeuwse glassnijders in Holland IV” 
Oud-Holland, Vol. LXXIII, No. 4, 1958, pp. 
211-219, illus. English summary, p. 219. 
GELDER, H. E. van 
“A Remarkable Goblet for a Remarkable Woman” 


Journal of Glass Studies, Vol. 1, 1959, pp. 83-85, 
illus. 


English-Irish 


ANONYMOUS 
“Bottle for Birds” 
Country Life, Vol. CXXVI, No. 3259, August 
20, 1959, p. 76, illus. 
ANONYMOUS 
“Initials on a Paperweight” 
Country Life, Vol. CXXV, No. 3252, May 14, 
1959, p. 1071, illus. 
ANONYMOUS 
“Old English Tumblers—Pictorial Engravings on 
Glass” 
Antique Dealer and Collector's Guide, Vol. 13, 
No. 6, January 1959, pp. 27-29, illus. 
ANONYMOUS 
“Powells’ The Whitefriars Studios” 
Journal of the British Society of Master Glass- 
Painters, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1959-1960, pp. 321- 
325, illus. 
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BooreE, J. P. 
“Some Little Known English Makers” 


Bulletin of the Paperweight Collectors’ Assn., 
June 1959, n.p. 


Bunt, Cynit G. E. 
“Wonderful Waterford—Ireland’s Debt to Eng- 
lish Craftsmen” 
Antique Dealer and Collector's Guide, Vol. 14, 
No. 3, October 1959, pp. 20-22, illus. 


CHARLESTON, R. J. 
“Glass” 
in: Connoisseur Period Guides—The Late Geor- 
gian Period, 1760-1810, New York, Reynal, & 
Co., n.d., pp. 149-156, illus., Pls. 81-84. 


CHARLESTON, R. J. 
“Pottery, Porcelain and Glass” 
in: Connoisseur Period Guides—The Stuart Peri- 
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